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PREFACE 


* In writing this book I have endeavoured primarily to provide 
an orderly exposition of fundamental principle in psychology 
which would be suitable to the needs of my own students; but 
I have ventufed to hope that others engaged in or preparing 
for the profession of teaching may find it helpful in some 
degree. For a considerable number of years I have sought to 
give students of education a workable knowledge of human 
nature on which to base their craft, and I have found that the 
doctrine most useful to them and to myself is that based on the 
teaching of Sir John Adams, Sir T. Percy Nunn, Dr William 
McDougall and Dr James Drever. Thus the experienced 
reader will find no new matter in these pages, but rather the 
reaction to familiar doctrines of one whose main business is to 
teach as much of the subject as is possible in a one-year course 
of professional training. What I owe to the above-named 
original thinkers will be apparent on every page of the book, 
and I wish to take this opportunity of sincerely and gratefully 
acknowledging my indebtedness. In particular, I should like 
to thank those leaders of educational thought at whose feet I 
have had the good fortune to sit, and whose inspiration is 
responsible for any success that may have attended my own 
teaching—Sir John Adams and Sir T. Percy Nunn, of the Uni- 
versity of London, and Dr Robert R. Rusk, of Jordanhill 
College, Glasgow, who was the first to guide my professional 
footsteps. I have also to thank my sister, Miss Helen S. Ross, 
M.A., of Hutchesons’ Grammar School, Glasgow, and my 
friend and former colleague, Mr Herbert E. Winn, M.A., of 
London University, for their patience and kindness in reading 
and criticizing my manuscript; and Mr F. H. Pritchard, of 
Messrs George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd., for his kindly en- 
couragement during the preparation of the work. Finally, 
and perhaps most of all, I must thank my students, past and 
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present, whose keenness and interest have provided a constant 
stimulus and have made every effort worth while. It is with 
sincere gratitude and affection that I dedicate this book to the. 
men of Westminster College, hoping that they may find it of 
service in their labours. 


J.S. R. 


WESTMINSTER TRAINING COLLEGE 
February 1931 


NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Tue favourable reception which has been given to this book 
seems to indicate that it largely fulfils its purpose of usefulness 
and to justify its continuance. Since it was first published an 


important work by McDougall has appeared. The Energies of 


Bait eS 
Men (Methuen, 1932) contains a restatement of the ‘instinct 
doctrine designed to meet certain criticisms and misunder- 
standings with which its author has had to contend. It e 
not seemed necessary at present to rewrite large sections of the 
present work in order to use the revised terminology; ane 
since the argument is to a great extent founded on MeDougall’s 
teaching it has been thought expedient to add at the end oft 
book a note dealing with the matter. Chapter IV and E 
other passages referring to instinct should be read in the light 


of this note. 
J.S. R- 
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CHAPTER I 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


A century has elapsed since the death of one of the greatest 
of educational pioneers, the Swiss schoolmaster Pestalozzi, 
whose avowed aim was to psychologize education and instruc- 
tion. Perhaps it is not extravagant to think that, if he were 
to return to earth now, he would be satisfied with the progress, 
that has been made in this direction ; for educational psycho- 
logists since his day have been engaged in travelling, with an 
ever-accelerat.ng pace, the road that he indicated, and have 
advanced considerably along its way. It is doubtless true to say 
that, before Pestalozzi, there were a few enlightened thinkers 
who had dimly recognized the need to psychologize education : 
one thinks, for example, of the Roman educator Quintilian, 
who considered to some extent the natural endowment of his 
pupils in his efforts to train orators ; and of Thomas Fuller, 
who, in his Holy State and Profane State, gives as an essential 
quality of the good schoolmaster that “he studieth his Scholars’ 
natures as carefully as they their books.” But Pestalozzi was 
the first to emphasize the fact that the mind of the pupil is the 
primary concern of the educator, and that the art of education 
must be based on an accurate knowledge of mental processes. 
All this seems very obvious nowadays; but, as the day is not 
long past when a scholarly knowledge of a subject was sup- 
posed to be adequate equipment for the work of teaching, it is 
perhaps not altogether superfluous to reiterate that the teacher 
must know his pupil as well as his subject. (Sir John Adams in 
his usual striking fashion has clinched the matter by quoting 
from his Latin Grammar: ‘Verbs of teaching govern two 
accusatives, one of the person, another of the thing; as, 
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Magister Johannem Latinam docuit—‘The master taught John 
Latin." Throughout his long career this distinguished educa- 
tionist Of our own day has insisted that the teacher must know 
both Latin and John in order to teach them; and that, since 
the knowledge of John is psychology, the teacher must study 
psychology. 

Before going further, however, we must consider what 
manner of psychology the teacher must study. Many an 
enthusiastic teacher, impressed by the need of having an 
accurate knowledge of mental processes, has procured learned 
works on psychology, read them diligently, and suffered much 
disappointment at their want of relevancy to the art of educa- 
tion. Such teachers are apt, as practical people, to conclude 
that the psychological basis of education is a myth, and onc 
has a certain sympathy with them when they advise beginners 
in the profession to get down to teaching, and to forget all the 
psychology they have learned in training colleges, where de- 
luded authorities consider it a subject of paramount import- 
ance. Buta little inquiry into the definition and scope of the 
subject ought to explain the divergence between their views 
and those of Pestalozzi. Psychology literally means ‘the 


science of the soul,’ but this definition suffers from extreme. 


vagueness, as we cannot give any satisfactory answer to the 
question, ‘‘What is the soul?" We are not on much surer 
ground when we define psychology as the study of mind, for 
here again we raise a multitude of unanswerable questions as 
to the nature of mind and its distinction from matter. The 
humorist who to the question “What is mind?” replied “No 
matter,” and to the question “What is matter?” “Never 
mind,” really crystallized these tremendous problems and our 
ignorance of their solutions. And yet, as we shall see, in order 
to get a psychology at all, we must make some bold postulates 
about mind. The psychologist of the generation before ours, 
realizing that he must free his inquiries from nebulous meta- 
physical speculations, and asking himself what, in the realm © 
mind, he could be sure of, came to the conclusion that the one 
certain thing was that he himself did think, feel, desire, and 
will; in other words, that he himself had certain states O 
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consciousness, or modes of experience, which could be examined 
by the process of looking within his own mind, or, to use the 
technical word, by introspection. But the introspective psy- 
chologists themselves recognized that their work was of little 
value for education. Professor James told teachers that it was 
only the fundamental conceptions of psychology which were 
of real value to them; * while Stout cautiously, if a little more 
hopefully, said: “The main principle which psychology lends 
to the theory of education, as its starting-point, is the need that 
all communication of new knowledge should be a development 
of previous knowledge.” ? / 

Was Pestalozzi, then, under a delusion in his hope for a 
psychology of education? Certainly the psychology we have 
been considering is of little value in education, for what we 
obviously require is a psychology not of the intellectual adult, f£ 
but of the impulsive child. Can this be obtained from the 
introspective psychology of the adult? Perhaps we might look 
on the mental processes of the adult as those of the child “writ 
large," and expect to obtain a child psychology by reducing 
the scale of an adult psychology. A little thought, however, 
will show that this view is not altogether sound, for it implies 
the belief that a boy is accurately described as a little man. 
That this belief was current in Victorian days is indicated by a 
number of considerations. When we look at the portraits of 
our grandparents in their childhood we are amused to find 
that their dresses were those of adults in parvo; we are told, too, 
that their manners and morals had to conform to a high stan- 
dard of adult excellence, and that the hard theological dogmas 
of the Shorter Catechism were considered suitable nurture for 
their immortal souls. The same view of childhood is apparent 
in much Victorian literature; the Oliver Twists and Little 
Dorrits of Dickens, for example, were endowed with a capacity 
for moral reflection and sober judgment that we do not seem 
to find in the frivolous children of our own day. George Eliot 4 
shows more insight in providing us with a Maggie Tulliver i 
who was a real child, in open rebellion against the impossible 


1 Talks to Teachers on Psychology, P- 7- 


2 Analytic Psychology, vol. ii, pp- 137-138. A UC ATION P 
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standards to which her horrid maternal aunts expected her to 
conform; but we have to wait till the twentieth century to get 
the delightful hero of The Little White Bird, whose fantasy of 
Peter Pan bids fair to make his creator immortal. To say that 
a boy is a little man is only slightly more accurate than to say 
that a tadpole is a little frog or that a grub is a little butterfly. 
A tadpole is obviously not a small model of a frog, but a frog 
in the making; and it is important to realize that a boy, too; 
is a man in the making, not a small model of a man. 

These considerations give us a clue to the attitude of many 
excellent practical teachers toward psychology. Until recent 
years the bulk of the psychology available for those who sought 
a basis of fundamental principle for their craft was an intro- 
spective study written by intellectual adult philosophers, which, 
when it was boiled down to suit the case of the child, gave 
results that were wide of the mark. Such teachers, agreeing 
that their success depended on their knowledge of John as well 
as of arithmetic, rightly decided that their own experience 
formed a surer basis than the doctrines of the text-books. But 
every teacher who knows his pupil is really a psychologist in 
so far as his knowledge is accurate and applicable to other 
pupils; indeed, all who successfully deal with their fellows may 
reasonably be called psychologists. "The astute auctioneer who 
skilfully plays on the acquisitive tendencies of bargain-hunters, 
the persuasive salesman who bows out a customer with a con- 
tented mind and an empty pocket, the demagogue who swears 
that black is white and gets his audience to believe him, and the 
preacher who moves his congregation to high endeavour are 
all practising psychologists ina very real, if not in a technical, 
sense of the word. The teacher who agrees that his effective- 
ness depends on his knowledge of child-nature will readily £O 
further, admitting that the experience of others may be valu- 
able to him and that he can learn much by comparing notes 
with other workers in the educational field. When teachers 
pool their knowledge of children, putting all their experiences 
into the common stock, we have the basis of a reliable child- 
psychology, for we are at the natural history stage which is 

1 See Adams, Primer on Teaching, p. 8. 
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essential in the development of any science. The child-study 
movement attempted something like this, getting its data from 
parents, teachers, and others who had to work with children. 
It succeeded in collecting an amount of valuable information : 
and in formulating a number of generalizations, but its perma- 
nent value was less than might have been expected, owing to 
the fact that the observers lacked scientific training. 

The desire of Pestalozzi, then, cannot be realized by re- 
editing the introspective psychology; nor would it seem that 
the long-sought scientific basis of education can be provided 
by the busy practical teachers themselves. With the advent of 
the twentieth century, however, there has come into being an 
ever-growing body of psychological knowledge which gives 
every promise of providing a background of fundamental prin- 
. ciple in education. The psychologist of to-day is taking a less 
philosophical, more practical view of his subject, and a sure, 
if gradual, reorientation has taken place. Having asked him- 
self the straight question, “What is the real object of my 
inquiries?” he has come to the conclusion that his ultimate 
task is not primarily to sift and analyse his own conscious 
states into a set of abstractions which have little relation to 
actual life, but rather to explain the behaviour of living beings. 
We see, if we think for a moment, that a man’s study of con- 
scious states must be confined to the examination of his own 
experience, while his study of behaviour can include in its 
scope any living being that behaves. I cannot study your con- 
scious states directly, nor can you study mine; but either of 
us may study the behaviour of the other. To take a concrete 
example, if you are angry I cannot study your anger. I see 
you with a glare in your eyes, a flushed face, and clenched fists, 
and I do not need much psychology to be quite certain that 
youare angry; but what I really study at first hand is not your 
anger, but your angry behaviour. What are the grounds of 
my inference that you are angry when I see you behave like 
that? The grounds are simply that I believe you to be a being 
like myself; I know that when I am angry I behave or tend 
to behave in that way; and when I see you behave in that way 
I conclude that you are angry. It is clear, then, that in order 
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to get a useful psychology of the human being the psychologist 
must get beyond the examination of his own experience, ant 
study behaviour, seeking to interpret it by analogy with his 
own behaviour in relation to his own mental states. Thus 
psychology is the interpretation and explanation of behaviour 
in mental or psychical terms: as Dr( James Drever says,(“ We 
must define it as the science which seeks to interpret in psy- 
chical or mental terms the behaviour of living organisms, $0 
far as that is psychically conditioned.” 1 It will be noted that 
here we still have the fundamental hypothesis of a mind behind 
behaviour and controlling it. For this no apology is made; 
the most reliable evidence that mind exists is found by look- 
ing within and observing our own states of consciousness. It 
should be realized, however, that there is an ultra-modern 
school, the ‘behaviourists,’ who seek to explain behaviour 
without having recourse to anything in the nature of a menta 
hypothesis, believing as they do that the laws of chemistry and 
physics will prove adequate. Their views find little support 1n. 
Britain, and the result of their endeavours, in the opinion o 
those competent to judge, is not psychology, whatever else it 1s. 
It is this new psychology of behaviour, then, that is © 
great importance to the educator. For, whatever divergence 
of views there may be with regard to the aim of education, 4 
educators agree that, with a definite end in view, they seck to 
modify behaviour and that which conditions it. If psychology 
as the study and explanation of behaviour cannot help in this 
task it is indeed useless. But it is not useless: Pestalozzi Was 
right, and his far-sighted aim is being realized in our own day. 
The teacher, concerned as he is with the modification of be- 
haviour, is finding invaluable help in the newer psychology- 
Educational theory and psychology have been and are advanc- 
ing hand in hand. Not only does the teacher turn to psycho" 
logy for help in his practical difficulties, but he in his turn 
dictates new problems to the psychologist, and so helps to ad- 
vance the science. In his presidential address to the Educa- 
tional Science Section of the British Association in 1912 Sif 
John Adams said that education had captured psychology: 


1 An Introduction to the Psychology of Education, p. 11. 
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Perhaps this is an overstatement, unless we are willing to 
stretch the meaning of the word education so far beyond its 
usual scope that it become synonymous with life itself. But it 
is true to say that much of present-day psychological research 
is being undertaken in the interests of education, and that 
there is no place more useful than the school for testing the 
applicability of psychological theories to life. 

Psychology, then, occupies a prominent place in the educa- 
tional theory of to-day, and it is not easy to overemphasize the 
contribution it has to make. At the same time one must be- 
ware of pressing its claims too far, for there are many questions 
in education which it is powerless to decide. These questions 
concern the aim of education. Now psychology is not con- 
cerned with aims; it is a positive, not a normative science; 
that is to say, it deals with facts as they are, not as they ought 
to be. The psychologist, as a psychologist, merely studies be- 
haviour, not seeking to influence it or improve it; his business 
ig not to assess the moral worth of behaviour, and for him its 
most reprehensible forms are just as interesting and important 
as its loftiest manifestations. Indeed, the impression one is apt 
to gather from many modern books on the subject is that the 
former are much more interesting and important. Education, 
however, is very much concerned with aims, ideals, standards, 
and values, and these in themselves are beyond the province 
of pure psychology. Itis philosophy, not psychology, that tells 
the educator what he ought to do. Thus education cannot be 
described as applied psychology, nor ought the school to be 
regarded as a mere psychological laboratory. 

Although psychology cannot formulate the aim of educa- 
tion, a reliable psychology will tell us at once whether an aim 
is hopelessly in the clouds or whether it is possible of achieve- 
ment. A foolish educator might formulate the aim of annihi- 
lating the instinct of self-assertion in his pupil, but psychology 
would tell him that he was attempting the impossible, for 
instincts, even if undesirable, cannot be dealt with in this 
summary fashion. Sir T. Percy Nunn, in his masterly defence 
of the proposition that the aim of education is to foster indi- 
viduality, is much concerned, after stating his aim, to show 
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that it is psychologically possible, and he enlists powerful 
psychological arguments to prove that it is the only education 
“according to nature.’ In recent years Dr James Drever has 
argued that the bearing of psychology on the aim of education 
does not end with its deciding whether it is possible or im- 
possible.! He points out that without the aid of psychology the 

-educator cannot know whether he has succeeded in his aim or 
not. It is an apparent truism to say that before an educator 
can be satisfied with his results he must know what these re- 
sults actually are, but here there is a rcal difficulty. Gertainly 
the educator can know from careful observation whether or 
not he has modified behaviour as he wished, but no educator 
is satisfied with merely modifying behaviour. Any educator 
worthy of the name seeks to modify the inner springs of con- 
duct which control that behaviour, for it is clearly possible to 
have behàviour conforming to a code while the motives be- 
hind it are far from satisfactory. These motives are not easily 
discovered ; and, in order to interpret the modified behaviour 
of his pupil and discover whether the motives underlying it are 
worthy, the educator must once more seek the aid of psycho- 
logy. Without its help he cannot know whether he has suc- 
ceeded in influencing character as well as conduct. 

We have seen, then, that, although psychology cannot decide 
the aim of education, it can tell us how far that aim is practic- 
able and help us to evaluate our results.. But it is in the process 
of achieving his aim that the educator finds psychology of the 
utmost value. If the end of education is beyond the province 
of psychology, the means are one of its most important applica- 
tions. An educator with an aim of education that is possible 
must turn to psychology in order to discover how it is to Þe 
realized with a minimum of trial and error. Psychology does 
not give us a philosophy of education, but it is providing the 
materials for a science of education. Now Adams? tells us 


that the means of education are twofold: (a) the direct appli- | / 


cation of the educator’s personality to the personality of the 
educand, and (b) the use of knowledge in its various forms. 


1 An Introduction to the Psychology of Education, chapter i. 
2 The Evolution of Educational Theory, chapter i. 
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The actual or prospective teacher, then, will expect psycho- 
logy, in the first place, to shed light on the nature of those two 
persons in the bipolar process of education, himself and the 
educand. He will rightly hope that, since his task is to influ- 
ence others, his study of psychology will enable him to under- 
stand himself. He will also expect it to tell him of the innate 
endowment of the child, of the laws of his development, of the 
ever-growing complexity of his mind, of the effect of environ- 
ment, and, above all, of the formation of character. He will 
not be totally disappointed in these hopes if he turns to the 
pages of McDougall, Nunn, and many others, including the 
exponents of the psycho-analytic schools. In the second place, - 
the teacher will expect to learn from psychology how' one 
personality acts on another, how the influence of group-life 
modifies the individual, how the corporate life of a school 
assists in the development of a child. In seeking information 
on these points he will find a certain amount of recent litera- 
ture on group psychology awaiting his attention. In the third 
Place, he will certainly expect to find guidance in the ancient 
craft of teaching; he will wish to know whether psychology 
can tell him how knowledge systems are built up, how new 
knowledge is received into the mind, how we think, and how 
we reason. For nearly a century the teacher has had the 
eminently workable psychology of Herbart available for this 
Purpose, and it has now been supplemented in many valuable 
directions by later writers who are not ashamed to acknowledge 
their debt to this great pioneer. j 

How is the student of education to get his knowledge of 
Psychology? In asking this question we are led to examine 
briefly the main methods of psychological study. As in all 
Sciences, the data are got by the comprehensive methods of 
observation and experiment, the distinction between the two 

ing that in experiment we control the conditions, while in 
observation we do not. The traditional method of observa- 
tion employed in psychology is, as we have seen, introspection. 

his method is always associated with the name of Locke, the 
founder of Briüsh psychology, who defined it as “the notice 
Which the mind takes of its own operations." Introspection as 
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a method would at first sight appear to have certain advan- 
tages: the psychologist’s own mind is his laboratory, and, since 
it is always with him, he can make observations whenever he 
feels inclined; no expensive material or apparatus is required, 
for these also are his own mind. But there are many disad- 
vantages. The observer and the observed are the same, for 
the mind is both the field and the instrument of observation. 
Again, in physical science ff is usually an advantage to have an 
abundance of material, but in introspection it is unfortunately 
true that the more material there is to observe the less power 
there is to observe it. For example, I may be furiously angry» 
or I may be concentrating on a mathematical problem, an E 
have abundance of material to make psychological observa- 
tions on the emotion of anger or on the reasoning process; but 
whenever I try to do so I become less angry, or concentrate 
less, and my material flies from me. Reflection on 4 menta 
state inevitably changes the character of that state ; thus I ca? 
never be sure that the data I get by introspection are even Te" 
motely akin to the mental state I set out to examine. James 
put this difficulty in a picturesque way when he said that “the 
attempt at introspective analysis is . . . like trying to tu"? up 
the gas quickly enough to see how the darkness looks." * The 
only way in which we can overcome the difficulty is by the aid 
of memory; by remembering we can recover the origina 
state. Again, introspection can yield us little information 
about the minds of savages, children, and mental defectives, 
and yet knowledge of these undeveloped minds is of vast im- 
portance, especially in a psychology of education. Introspec 
tion suffers also from the defect of subjectivity; an observation 
or experiment is said to be subjective when its results depe? 

on the observer, and are not verifiable by other observers. 
This is certainly true of introspection, and psychologists, 5 3 
ing to remedy this defect, have sought objective methods 
where the same result is obtained whoever performs the Us 
vestigation. These methods are to be found mainly in m 
realms of experimental psychology, where masses of valuable 
quantitative results have been collected regarding the yang 

1 The Principles of Psychology, vol. i, p. 244+ 
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powers of the mind. Again, the application of mathematics to 
results obtained from large numbers of subjects has decided in 
many cases which of two conflicting theories is true, and such 
methods may fairly be called objective. Observation of be- 
haviour, too, seems capable of being made objective: the 
results of two equally competent observers should agree; but 
their interpretation in psychical or mental terms, which must 
be attempted if the result is to be psychology, ultimately de- 
pends on introspection. In experimental psychology, too, the 
introspection of the subject is usually considered very im- 
Portant. The truth is that, with all its defects, introspection is 
an indispensable method in psychology, for the interpretation 
of behaviour in terms of mind must, in the last resort, involve 
the psychologist's own introspection. 

It is now realized, however, that those aspects of our mental 
life that are open to introspection are inadequate to explain 
behaviour. In seeking a complete explanation psychologists 
have been compelled to formulate various hypotheses about 
the mind, notably the ‘unconscious’ of the psycho-analysts 
and the ‘mental structure? of the McDougall school; and 
these, by their very nature, are not discoverable by intro- 
Spection. 

„Probably the best way for the student of education to obtain 
Us psychological equipment is to read widely and critically in 
the various branches of psychology. But he must ever seek to 
make his knowledge real and practical by observing his own 

chaviour and mental processes, and by trying to remember 
the thoughts, feelings, and actions of his own childhood. He 
Vill do well to observe carefully the behaviour of animals and 
children, especially of individual children, interpreting it by 
Means of his knowledge gained from books, and thereby test- 
Ing that knowledge. He should acquaint himself with the 
methods of experimental psychology, and by means of these 
methods try to solve experimentally some of his own classroom 
Problems, But the teacher, with the best will in the world, 
Cannot be a full-time psychologist. He must, in the main, 
accept the results of more expert investigators, reserving the 
"ght to be critical of them and to pass them by if they do 
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not help to solve the problems with which he, as a practical 
teacher, is every day confronted. The following chapters seek 
to provide him with a groundwork of psychological principle 
which will assist him in his labours. 
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FUNDAMENTAL HYPOTHESES 


In the previous chapter it was maintained that the task of the 
psychologist is to study behaviour in so far as it is psychically 
conditioned, and to interpret it in psychical or mental terms, 
The inquiring student, however, cannot be content to proceed 
until he has clearer ideas of what is meant by ‘behaviour’ and 
‘psychical.’ In the present chapter an attempt is made to 
discuss these fundamental notions and to state frankly what is 
assumed about them. 

The first stage in the evolution of any science is the observa- 
tion of facts and the accumulation of data; while the'second is 
the classification of facts, or, as Huxley familiarly put it, the 
tying up of similar facts into bundles. But a further step is 
necessary in the scientific treatment of a body of facts—namely, 
that of explanation. Now, in all branches of knowledge the 
would-be scientist seeks his explanation by the same general 
method. He reflects carefully on his classified results, and 
achieves—sometimes by patient labour, sometimes by a 
brilliant guess—a hypothesis or provisional theory which 
Seems likely to explain them. He then tests his hypothesis by 
applying it tó his collected data. If he can readily bring all 
his facts under it; if he can fit new facts, as they are discovered, 
into their places; if, finally, he can make deductions from it 
which prove to be facts, then his faith in the validity of his 
hypothesis is strengthened and he believes it to be the true 
theory. But it cannot be too clearly understood that an hypo- 
thesis is merely a provisional theory which, however attractive, 
Inust be discarded if there are certain facts which it will not 
explain, or if observation and experiment fail to verify it. 

A familiar example ought to make clear the provisional 
Nature of a hypothesis. The ancients, with ever-increasing 
accuracy, surveyed the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
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eventually framed a famous hypothesis to explain what they 
had observed. Ptolemy in his Almagest put forward the theory 
that the earth was fixed, and that all the heavenly bodies 
moved round it. This simple hypothesis seemed at first to fit 
the facts; but, in order to serve as an explanation for others— 
for example, the motion of the planets—it had to be modifie 
and elaborated in several important respects. It is worth 
remembering that the Ptolemaic hypothesis held the field for 
fourteen centuries, and that by means of it exact prediction 
of astronomical events was possible. But eventually astrono- 
mers, in their efforts to fit new facts into this theory, had to 
elaborate it to the point of unwieldiness. Copernicus then 
came forward with an alternative hypothesis—that the sun 
and the stars are fixed, that the planets move round the sun; 
that the earth spins on its axis, and that the moon moves roun 
the earth. This revolutionary hypothesis was simpler than it$ 
predecessor; it fitted the facts better, and so the older Ptole- 
maic hypothesis was gradually discarded in its favour. ew 
discoveries fitted into it more easily, and we now believe it to 
be true, although it too has been subject to elaboration an 
modification. i 

It is highly necessary to bear these considerations in mind in 
the study of psychology, for many of the notions and terms that 
are used so glibly are merely hypotheses—provisional theories 
—which partially explain the facts of behaviour and give ĉ 
more or less coherent account of it. Thus it must not be 
imagined that the psychological theory found here or else- 
where is given dogmatically as a statement of absolute 27 
proven fact; as knowledge increases it will be necessary 19 
discard some theories and to modify others. McDougall’s 
warning is salutary in this connexion. 


In making and using such hypotheses, it is all-important t9 be 
aware of what we are doing and to be ready to modify or aban! E 
them at need. If we maintain this attitude, hypotheses are gre? 
aids to discovery, and, in so far as they are well designed, they 
greatly simplify description and facilitate explanation. 


1 An Outline of Psychology, p. 11. 
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What, then, are the hypotheses which will underlie our 
account of behaviour? e 
The first concerns the nature of behaviour itself. We make 
the great assumption that behaviour is a phenomenon funda- 
mentally different in kind from the action of any machine, 
however complicated. Let us consider examples which will 
bring out the difference between the two. A golfer hits his 
ball off the tee: itmayrollfora few yards; it may soar through 
the air in a beautiful parabola; it may, in an irritating fashion, 
curve to the right or to the left. But, however the golfer may 
blame the ball for its unsatisfactory movements, he knows in 
his heart that its whole motion is determined by the impact of 
the club, the force of gravity, the resistance of the air, and the 
wind that happens to be blowing at the moment. It is purely 
the sport of the forces that play on it from without, and it has 
No will or initiative ofits own. In contrast, we may consider a 
bird picking up crumbs and a cat behind, stealthily engaged 
In stalking it. Suddenly the bird sees the cat and immediately 
flies off, fluttering hither and thither in great agitation until it 
finds itself in safety on the branch of a tree. Our assumption 
15 that the motion of the golf-ball and that of the bird are 
fundamentally different things. The former is a simple type 
of mechanical motion, while the other, since it cannot be ex- 
Plained on mechanical principles, we call behaviour. $ 
We may use the example to analyse a little further the differ- 
ence between behaviour and mechanical action. In the first 
Place, the bird's movement is spontaneous—that is to say, it is 
directed from within—while that ofthe ball comes from without. 
n the case of the ball outside circumstances are wholly re- 
Sponsible for its motion; but in the case of the bird the cat 
Merely releases an activity that is subsequently pursued inde- 
Pendently ofit. Again, there is an important difference in the 
fact that with the same stimulus the bird may vary its move- 
Ments, while in the case of the ball the same antecedents 
always produce the same results. Further, the bird ceases to 
move when a certain change in its situation has been brought 
about—that is, when it has reached a position of safety; but the 
all ceases to move only when its kinetic energy has been spent 
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in overcoming resistance. We may sum up by saying that the 
keynote of behaviour is purpose. The ball moves with no 
purpose of its own, but the bird's movement has an end in 


view—that is to say, the attainment of safety. Behaviour 
therefore, is 


action that seems to be governed or directed in some degree ki 
prevision of its effects, by prevision of that which still lies in the 
future, of events which have not yet happened, but which are 
likely to happen and to the happening of which the action itse 
may contribute.* 


We say that the motion of the ball is caused by the impact of the 
club and the other forces, and that it is the effect of these causes > 
but the categories of ‘cause’ and ‘effect’ seem inadequate tO 
explain the flight of the bird. We should rather say that the 
bird's movement is its response to a stimulus; it is not cause 
altogether by the cat, but is directed toward an end, looking ee) 
the future. Behaviour, then, is purposive, or teleological, to use 
the word current in such discussions; the causal explanation 
must be supplemented by the final; ‘in order that? must be 
added to ‘because.’ 

There are thus, we believe, two great classes of things, those 
whose changes are explicable by mechanical, physical, o 
chemical principles, and those whose activity cannot parsa 
explained, but is directed, however vaguely, toward an em z 
The second class exhibits behaviour; and behaviour, no 
mechanical action, is the subject-matter of psychology- 

We may put this far-reaching assumption in another way Di 
saying that behaviour is the activity of a living organism, whi ; 
mechanical action is the movement of non-living matter. Thu 
the fundamental difference we have been discussing is Ri 
difference between the living and the inert. To say that pa 
of our environment consists of living organisms and that ma 
rest consists of dead matter savours of dogmatism, and be 
sympathizes with the student who wishes to have the diferea 
more fully explained. But in the present state of our n^ 
ledge it is profitable for the psychologist to take life a5 


1 McDougall, An Outline of Psychology, P- 48. 
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ultimate notion which cannot be fully explained in terms of 
the laws that govern the physical world. 
. There are those, of course, who believe that a living organ- 
ism is nothing more than a very cunningly devised physico- 
chemical machine. Much has been discovered concerning the 
Wonderful way in which the bodies of living creatures obey 
physical and chemical laws; and the mechanists believe that, 
if our knowledge were complete, we should find that all the 
Phenomena of behaviour could be explained in terms of physics 
and chemistry. It is their hope and ambition to synthesize a 
living organism in their laboratories. At present they would 
State, as an article of faith, that the action of the bird, in our 
example, differs only in degree of complexity from that of the 
ball; that the autonomy of the bird is only a delusion; that 
every time it acts as it does because it must. The science of 
behaviour, then, would become a branch of physical science ; 
Psychology and physiology would become identical. ; 
The great philosopher Descartes saw no reason for assuming 
that an animal is anything more than a machine of great com- 
Plexity; but he would not regard man as a mere machine, 
Since he could not ignore that inner experience which told him 
that he himself had a soul. Some of his followers, however, 
did not hesitate to apply the mechanist doctrine to man him- 
Self, and we have their successors with us to-day. But they 
ave not proved their case; their belief is an hypothesis that has 
Not been verified, and many nowadays seem inclined to aban- 
don it. There is an ever-accumulating amount of evidence 
that the behaviour of even the most lowly organism cannot be 
explained on mechanical principles; that the simplest living 
thing is more than a machine; that its reactions are not 
entirely caused by antecedent circumstances ; that it can vary 
its responses, and does so in a way that will further its own well- 
eing and that of the race to which it belongs. 
The hypothesis here laid down amounts to saying that the 
Mechanists are wrong in their main assumption. Rather must 
the psychologist accept the main tenet of the various vitalist 
Schools, that there is a fundamental difference between à 
Machine and a living being. We can express this difference 
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most generally by using the word ‘life’; but we must seek to 
analyse its meaning a little further, if possible. " 

In the first place, the living being is an organism; that 1s to 
say, it works as a unity, and the whole is more than the sum © 
the parts. Each part behaves as if it knew what all the other 
parts were doing. Let us suppose, for a moment, that the 
chemist in his laboratory has succeeded in synthesizing 2 living 
cell; let us further suppose that a super-physiologist attempts 
to construct out of these living cells an animal of some degree 
of complexity. It baffles the imagination to conceive how he 
could organize these cells so that certain of them wou 
specialize in one function, others in another. Yet this organ" 
ization and specialization of function are found very low in 
the scale of living things. An animal is an accumulation 9" 
living cells, but itissomething more. Using the phrase of Sir 
T. Percy Nunn, we may say that, at all its levels, the living 
creature exhibits “unity in diversity.” Although it may be 
analysed, a subsequent synthesis of the products of analysis 
would lack the essential element, this mysterious organization, 

r “unity in diversity.” i 

In the second place, the living organism is autonomous; i 
is self-governed and directed from within, thus being free to 
vary its responses. This does not mean that it can escape from 
the laws of its own nature; but it does mean that it can © ey 
these laws in a variety of ways, in much the same fashion as? 
player of a game may scrupulously observe the rules and ye 
show his initiative in choosing how he will obey them. 
in this sense that a living organism is a self-directed agent. 

Other outstanding characteristics of the living organism arg 
its power of growth by the assimilation of food and its power 
of reproducing its own species. It also possesses what has bee? 
called the power of self-maintenance; the organism has 4 cer" 
tain stable bodily form which it seeks to preserve. Many p 
the lower animals when injured regenerate their lost parts 
and recover their normal form in the most wonderful yee 
Although man cannot grow again a lost limb, he has by ae 
means entirely lost this power of self-maintenance, which ¥ 
manifest in the healing of wounds and the recovery from diseas® 
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Professor G. T. W. Patrick sums up many of these points when 
he says tersely : 


Life is self-adjusting, self-maintaining, self-preserving, and self- 
perpetuating. There is nothing like this in the mechanical world. 
Machines do not adjust, maintain, preserve, or perpetuate them- 
selves,1 


Yet another way of stating the fundamental hypothesis, that 
behaviour differs from mechanical action and that the living 
Organism is not a machine, is to say that mind exists. Now, if 
We attempt to define mind we are confronted with the same 
difficulty as was encountered when we were considering the 
nature of life. We may say quite frankly that it is impossible 
to define mind in any satisfactory way. Although McDougall 
has said,? “We may fairly define a mind as an organized 
System of mental or purposive forces,” he is well aware that the 
Words ‘purposive’ and ‘forces’ are a begging of the question. 
When we use the word ‘mind’ we once more return to those 
fundamental distinctions which we have been discussing. 

ind is an ultimate notion, and it is the possession of at least 
à rudimentary mind that differentiates the living organism 
from the machine. If we refuse the faith of the mechanists we 

ave no alternative to a mental hypothesis; thatis, a hypothesis 
Which involves mind or some equivalent notion. We must look 
9n the mind as the something which lies behind behaviour and 
Controls it, making it behaviour rather than mechanical action; 
as the something which a living organism has and a machine 
as not. 

One might be tempted at this point to pl | me! 
Physical discussion of mind, for such discussions are fascinating 
Even if, like old Omar Khayyám, we come out at that same 

oor as in we went. Usually the mind is contrasted with 
Matter in general, and with the body in particular. In popular 

Ought it is conceived of as inhabiting and controlling its 
tenement of clay; and the intimate connexion between the 
mind and the brain is familiar to all. But the nature of this 


1 The World and its Meaning, P. 81. 
2 Psychology (Home University Library), 
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connexion—the psycho-physical problem—is an insoluble 
mystery. Philosophers have put forward various theories, " 
fascinating, but none capable of proof. There are those W o 
believe that mind and matter are two different ultimate 
realities; they are therefore labelled dualists. Some of them 
are content to state that the mind and the brain yore s 
parallel grooves, and put forward what is known as the dote 
of psycho-physical parallelism ; but this amounts to little mor 
than a statement of the problem. Other dualists, in spite e 
difficulties, stoutly maintain that the two interact with We 
another in an intricate way, that the one sphere of reality E. 
continually intersecting the other; and this theory of inte é 
action is defended to-day by certain philosophers whos 
opinions must be listened to with respect. c 
On the other hand, there are those who postulate only M 
ultimate reality and are therefore called monists. They am 
forward what is known as the identity hypothesis, stating that 
inthelast resort, mind and matter must be identical. Of course 
the monists differ widely among themselves, some believing 
that the ultimate reality is mental, others that it is materi? 
and others that it is something beyond both mind and matte t 
as we know them. An interesting modern developmen 
in connexion with this problem is the present tendency ui 
physics to discard the notion of matter, and to express every 
thing in terms of symbols, offering no opinion as to what the 
symbols stand for. Some seem to believe that the reality 
behind the symbols of physical science may be the very 
stuff of our consciousness. A fruitful notion is to talk not 
of body and mind, but of the body-mind or the mind-body: 
This emphasizes the fact that our concern is with the organism 
as we find it, and not exclusively with either its mental or i" 
material aspect. Body and mind may well be mere entities 
created by our thought—that is to say, hypostatizations, having 
no existence independently of one another. All such specula 
tions as to the nature of body and mind and their connexio? 
with one another are of profound interest and importance to th 
student of philosophy, but the educational psychologist may? 
with a good conscience, leave them to his leisure moments» 
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The important point is that, in one form or another, we must 
put forward and accept a mental hypothesis; for it seems quite 
certain that, by doing so, we are more likely to give a coherent 
account of behaviour than the behaviourist who refuses such 
an hypothesis, who ignores everything mental, and whose 
fragmentary account of behaviour is merely a branch of 
Physiology. i 

Thus, to say that psychology is the science of behaviour is 
no real escape from the difficult notion of mind, for the only 
intelligible and convincing account of behaviour that can be 
&iven must be in terms of mind, life, and purpose. So the 
traditional definition of psychology as the science of mind, 
although temporarily discarded for the sake of clearness and 
Objectivity, is the true one. Mind is the central notion of 
Psychology, while behaviour is merely its subject of study. 
Psychology has never escaped from mind, and it never will. 

t one time it called itself “the description and explanation 
of the phenomena of consciousness,” but these are mental in 
nature; now it calls itself the science of behaviour, and its case 
In this respect is no better. It is clear, therefore, that, although 
We cannot define mind in terms of anything simpler, we must 
assume its existence, and endeavour, as we go along, to make 

€ details of our assumption clearer. 

The mind, then, of the individual organism is that which ex- 
Presses itself in his experiences and in his behaviour ; and we have 
to build up our description of the human mind by gathering all 
Possible facts of human experience and behaviour, and by inferring 
Tom these the nature and structure of the mind." 


There are, however, two main aspects of our mental hy- 
Pothesis which will be with us constantly throughout our 
Study, and therefore call for preliminary discussion here. 
mi ese are consciousness, experience, or the functioning of em 
a ind on the one hand, and the unconscious, the disp 

* the structure of the mind on the other. If our knowle a 

‘te complete, and a logical treatment possible, we ET. 

Sgin by discussing mental structure, but, since it 1$ O e 


1 McDougall, An Outline of Psychology, pP- 35° 
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functioning of the mind that we have first-hand knowledge, 
we probably do well to put experience first. 

When we ask what is meant by experience we find once 
more that we are dealing with something indefinable. — And 
yet, for me, my own experience is the most certain thing in the 
world. I am quite certain that I know, feel, desire, and wil > 
that I hear and that I see; and this knowing, feeling, desiring, 
and willing, this hearing and seeing, along with many other 
mental states, constitute my experience. My experience is 2 
something that is going on, a mental process or activity within 
me, of which I, and I alone, have first-hand knowledge. Here, 
once more, we are back at our fundamental hypothesis of life; 
here again we have a way of expressing the mysterious some" 
thing that differentiates a living organism from a machine; 
for experience 


is a term that has no application outside the circle of sentient 
beings. It is confined to the biological world, meaning that an 
organism, an animal, or a man feels something and does something: 
We do not say that a stone rolling down the mountain and colliding 
with a tree has had an experience.1 


There are certain essential points about experience that 
must be made clear. The first is that experience implies 2 
person experiencing; that is to say, it must have a subject. 
little consideration should make this clear. ‘There can be ng 
experience of pain, for example, apart from some one bé 9 4 
experiencing that pain. The pain is a state of the subjects 
it has no independent existence, and it ceases to exist when it 
ceases to be experienced. It is necessary to realize this clearly» 
since much nonsense is talked about unconscious experiences 
experiences stored in the unconscious, experiences existing 
when they have been forgotten by the subject, and so ori 
Such talk, implying as it does that experiences have inde- 
pendent existence of their own, can lead to nothing but co 
fusion of thought, and it is hoped that it will be possible t 
exclude it altogether from these pages. Experience, we 


1 Patrick, The World and its Meaning, p. 383- 
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reaffirm, is a process, an activity of some subject.! This 
‘subject’ must be one of our hypotheses, the nature of which 
is a difficult question of philosophy that need not detain us 
here. 

In the second place, all experience is the experiencing of 
something ; that is to say, there is always an object of experience. 
If I have an experience of the particular quality that I call 
toothache, the toothache is the object of my experience, or the 
psychical object, as Stout calls it. I do not say, “I experience 
a decayed tooth," but “I experience toothache”: thus it is 
‘toothache,’ not the tooth, that is the object of the experience. 
No doubt the decayed tooth gives rise to the toothache, and we 
may get rid of the disagreeable experience by having the tooth 
removed. But the tooth, we assume, has existence outside our 
minds; we do not experience it, but only the psychical objects 
to which it may give rise. 

The third point that requires emphasis is the tremendous im- 
portance of experience. Descartes, in a famous phrase, said, 
** Cogito, ergo sum,” which might be paraphrased “I experience, 
therefore I exist." My experience is for me the most funda- 
mental of all facts. Philosophers may convince me that, in the 
last resort, I cannot prove the existence of an external world 
behind my experience, but they can never convince me that 
my experiences themselves do not exist. When I am dealing 
with an orange I am quite certain that I experience yellow- 
ness, roundness, roughness, a taste of a certain quality, and so 
on; and I believe, although I cannot prove, that there is 
something outside me which gives rise to these experiences. 
But if that something exists independently of my mind it is 
again certain that I can know it only through my experience of 
the psychical objects occasioned by it. All my knowledge of 

external world comes through my experience. 

It is particularly important in the study of psychology to re- 
member that we are dependent on our own experience for all 
Our knowledge of behaviour. Obviously I cannot know any- 
thing about the behaviour of another unless I observe it; that 

* Stout uses the term ‘ subjective process’ as equivalent to ‘ experience,’ 
See his Groundwork of Psychology. 
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1s, unless it is for me an item of experience ; but further, as we 
saw in the previous chapter, I cannot understand or inter- 
pret it except in the light of my own experience. Thus it 15 
not only true to say that the psychologist’s data are supplied 
through his own experience; it must be added that his ow? 
experience supplies the only possible clue to the interpretation 
and explanation of these data. 

Lastly, since the question of terminology is one of the greatest 
difficulties in psychological study, we must inquire whether 
the word ‘consciousness’ is synonymous with the word ‘experi 
ence.’ It would certainly be convenient if the two words coul 
be interchanged; but the trouble is that various writers assign 
different shades of meaning to *consciousness, many using it 
as equivalent to ‘awareness.’ Now we cannot agree that e 
perience, as mental activity, necessarily implies the subject $ 
awareness of that activity: we may have an experience with- 
out being aware of it. For example, I am studying intently» 
and stop, wondering what time it is, and I realize that Big P 
struck twelve some little time ago; I look at my watch and fin 
that the time is ten minutes past twelve. What was MY ex 
perience when Big Ben actually did strike twelve? I was UD" 
aware of the striking, for my mind was occupied with other 
matters; but I must clearly have had an auditory experienc? 
which was below the level of awareness. Should I, then, say 
that I was conscious of Big Ben striking? Only if the wor 
‘conscious’ has a wider meaning than the word ‘ aware.’ Thus 
the terms ‘consciousness’ and ‘experience’ cannot be equiva” 
lent if awareness is considered essential to consciousness ; an^ 
since there is always some doubt about this, it is well, in or je 
to avoid ambiguity, to use the word ‘experience.’ tas 
farther on we shall try to describe experience rather more o f 
jectively; that is, as Drever puts it, from the point of view pe 
a hypothetical external observer capable of observing a" es 
facts. Meantime we may note that we have some experien® y 
of which we are intensely aware, some of which we are © i 
dimly aware, and some of which we are unaware. The expe 


: 3 e 
ence is one thing, and the apprehension of it or the awa? en 


1 Pp. 13-14. 
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of it is another. This important point is crystallized by Pro- 
fessor Spearman in his first law of cognition: 1 


Any lived experience tends to evoke immediately a knowing of 
its direct attributes and its experiencer ; that is to say, it tends to be 
apprehended in both its objective and subjective aspects. 


If the word ‘consciousness’ connotes ‘awareness’ we can call 
an experience which has been apprehended a conscious ex- 
perience, and one which has not yet been apprehended a sub- 
conscious or unapprehended experience.? This would be in 
accord with much current usage, and it has the merit of dis- 
tinguishing between the words ‘subconscious’ and ‘uncon- 
scious,’ the latter being reserved, as we shall see, for the 
structural side of the mind. 

It is hardly necessary to urge the claim of experience to rank 
as a fundamental hypothesis of psychology, for it is the tradi- 
tional subject-matter of study. The behaviourist position may 
be regarded as the extreme reaction from the psychology which 
was merely the study of individual experience. The introspec- 
tive psychologists examined experience minutely, dividing and 
classifying it with the utmost care ; and although we agree that 
psychology has done well to widen its scope, we should be foolish 
to ignore the main findings of the introspective school. Prob- 
ably the most important of these conclusions is that there are 
three main types of experience, or modes of being conscious: 
we can know, we can feel, and we can desire, strive, or will. 
The three modes of experience are, then, ‘cognition’ or the 
knowing-experience, ‘affect? or the feeling-experience, and 
‘conation’ or the striving-experience. The recognition of these 
three ultimate types is by no means confined to the older 
school; psychologists come to this trinity of experience from 
the new standpoints as from the old, an agreement all the more 
Striking when we consider the radical differences that are 
apparent in other matters. In this analysis of experience we do 
seem to stand on solid ground; by universal consent we have 


! The Nature of ‘Intelligence? and the Principles of Cognition, pp. 48, 342. 
2 The prefix ‘sub’ does not here mean ‘under,’ but ‘ slightly," as in the 
Word *subacid.! No double-chamber theory of the mind is implied. 
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cognition, affect, and conation, ultimate modes of experience: 
irreducible to one another.! We cannot, for example, take 
feeling and describe it as a kind of knowing or a kind of striv- 
ing, or as a combination of both. 

We shall, then, accept the triple division of experience, and, 
as it will be with us throughout our study, we shall do well to 
understand it now. (Let us consider an illustration. I am in 
a crowd, and, casting my eyes around, I recognize a friend; 
here I clearly have the kind of experience that is called knowing 
or cognition. I feel pleased to see my friend, and thus have 2? 
experience of affect or feeling. I strive to get near him and to 
attract his attention; now I have an experience of desiring a” 
striving, or, to use the more inclusive word, an experience o 
conation. Now in this example the three modes of experience 
more or less succeed one another in time, but this is not neces” 
sarily so; frequently they are inextricably mixed. Moreover; 
it is important to realize that our experience is never one o 
pure cognition, affect, or conation. We never find the modes 
in their pure state; if we seck examples of undiluted cogni 
tion, affect, or conation, we always find the others lurking i? 
the background. I might think that the understanding of a 
geometrical theorem is a state of pure cognition; but Ido not 
understand it without having some lurking attitude of fecling 
toward it. I may be pleased at having mastered it, I may be 
displeased with its lack of interest, I may wonder at its mathe" 
matical beauty, I may be annoyed at having to spend ™Y 
time on such things; it is at least certain that some such 
attitude will be there in however small a degree. Conation 
too is present. I may have had to strive to understand it, I may 
wish, like Archimedes, to tell the world of my wonderful dis- 
covery, I may try to dismiss it from my mind; but I shall have 
at least an incipient conation toward it. Thus my menta 
state is not purely, but only predominantly one of cognition- 

Similarly, if I try to find a state of pure feeling I can detect 
the presence of cognition and conation. I may be besi k 


335 d 
1 Although Stout adopts a dual division of experience into cognition et 
interest, he finds it necessary to subdivide interest into feeling-attitude 2' 


conation. 
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myself with anger, but presumably I am angry at something, 
and I know what that something is; and certainly I cannot 
remain in a state of anger without desiring and willing to give 
some expression to it. Thus my pronounced feeling state 
involves cognition and conation. 

Lastly, I shall find cognition and affect present in some 
measure if I examine a state which, at first sight, seems to be 
one of pure striving. Let us examine the case of a sprinter 
who is straining every nerve to win arace. There is cognition 
in that the sprinter knows what he is doing and is aware of his 
objective; and affect in that he experiences during the race 
hope, joy, and elation. These feelings, indeed, are the main- 
spring which keeps him going in spite of increasing fatigue. 

Thus, although cognition, affect, and conation seem to be 
ultimate modes of experience which cannot be reduced to one 
another, it would be wrong to think or speak of them as if they 
had separate and independent existence. We can distinguish 
them in our thought, and we find them when we analyse our 
experience, but the products of our analysis do not exist in 
their pure states. It is necessary to realize this, and to guard, 
throughout our study, against a tendency we all have to 
hypostatize; that is, to reify abstractions, to create entities that 
do not exist. Hypostatizations are unavoidable, and they are 
frequently useful tools of thought, but they must be our 
servants, not our masters. In this instance we must realize 
that experience is one continuous thing, and that our three 
modes of experience are really hypostatizations, having no 
separate existence. We may see shortly some reason why 
experience should always present a threefold aspect. 

Experience is fleeting and evanescent, changing continually 
from moment to moment. It has often been compared to a 
stream which flows on and on, so that the same drops of water 
never pass the same place again. We never have the same 
experience twice; two experiences must always differ in 
point of time, even if they differ in nothing else. But, although 
the ‘stream of consciousness” is an apt and useful metaphor, 
we should not think of talking of the “stream of the mind,” 
for we feel that, below this fleeting and ever-changing stream 
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of experience, there must be something whose main attribute 
is permanence. Indeed, there is a whole host of mental 
phenomena, to explain which we require a hypothesis which 
will emphasize this permanent aspect of mind. Thus, as the 
second great division of our mental hypothesis we postulate 
a mental background or structure, behind experience an 
controlling it. We call it a structure because it is gradually 
built up as a result of the experience of the individual an 
of the race to which he belongs. ‘Mental structure is that 
enduring, growing framework of the mind which we infer 
from the observed manifestations of mind in experience an 
behaviour.” 1 

We must observe carefully that the background or structure 
which we postulate is different in its very nature from ex 
perience, which may be said to be mental process or function- 
ing. We ought not to be in any danger of confusing structure 
and function, for in any machine with which we are familiar 
structure and function are different things. Moreover, in S 
case of my own mind, I can observe the functioning to some 
extent, but I cannot see the structure at all ; the only know- 
ledge I can have of mental structure is by inference from 
mental functioning. McDougall makes this point clear by 
considering the example of a complicated mechanical toy» 
which reacts in a variety of ways under different conditions, 
observed by an investigator who is powerless to take it to 
pieces and examine the structure directly. Under these co?” 
ditions he can only watch movements and hear sounds, 
inferring from these what the structure of the toy must be 
This is, roughly speaking, the position of the psychologist who 
is examining the nature of mental structure. Again, we must 
not allow the word ‘structure’ to mislead us, for we are dealin8 
with something mental, which has no existence in space like 2 
material structure. Our use of the word in connexion with ? 
poem or a symphony is perhaps helpful, meaning, as it does; 
something without material existence, “a whole consisting 9 
parts in orderly functional relations with one another.” ^ +? 

1 McDougall, An Outline of Psychology, p. 41+ 
2 Ibid., p. 42. 
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however, it is necessary for the student to have some concrete 
mental picture of this structure there is no reason why he 
should not employ an image of the nervous system, provided 
that he does not rashly assume that the material nervous 
structure is the mental structure. 

The main source of trouble is that, however we seck to 
describe our hypothesis, we cannot avoid the use of metaphors ; 
the words ‘background’ and ‘structure’ bring in their train 
many ideas, some relevant, others irrelevant. Metaphors are 
dangerous things, and in psychology they are particularly apt 
to be misleading, since they are drawn from the material 
world. Yet they cannot be dispensed with, and, if we realize 
that they under-describe and over-describe at the same time, 
and if we are not afraid to mix our metaphors when necessary, 
no great harm need be done. Bearing these considerations 
in mind, and remembering that it is permissible to modify a 
hypothesis so that it may better describe our facts, we may 
proceed to a preliminary examination of our hypothesis of 
‘background’ or ‘structure.’ The main point to be grasped 
now is that the ‘structure,’ whatever its nature, is part of a 
living organism, and that one of its essential attributes is 
activity; it is dynamic, not static. If it is difficult to think of 
a structure as active, not only rearranging its own constituent 
Parts, but actually determining its own functioning, then we 
must realize that it is here that our inadequate metaphor 
breaks down. My active mental structure lies behind my 
experience and behaviour, determining what form they will 
take, Itis my mental structure, for example, that determines 
me to experience fear in a dangerous situation, and to run 
away, or, at least, to experience an impulse to run away. 

This hypothesis of mental structure has been accepted in 
recent years by many authorities in the psychological world, 
but different words have been used to describe it. Of such 
Words ‘disposition’ is perhaps the most important. Stout, for 
example, points out that the psychologist is 


compelled at every step to recognize the existence of what are 
called psychical or mental dispositions, inherited and acquired. 
Ur actual experience at any moment is determined by conditions 
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which are not themselves actual experience, but the abiding after- 
effects left behind by prior experience.! 


McDougall also uses this word in a structural sense: in his 
Social Psychology ? he is inclined to limit it to the innate ment 
structure, along with its determining tendencies, but in a later 
work he means by ‘disposition’ “any enduring part of the 
structure of the mind which renders possible some particular 
mode of mental activity.” 3 It is in the latter more gentle 
sense that the word will be used here; a ‘disposition WE 
denote a part of the mental structure having some degree R 
unity in itself. : chis 
There is yet another term which needs discussion at t " 
stage—one which we approach with some diffidence, since it 
used with so much confidence and so little understanding by 
every amateur psychologist. The term ‘unconscious’ seems E 
have been used first of all by the gloomy German philosophe 
Hartmann in his reaction from the philosophy which exalte 
consciousness as the supreme principle in the universe- a 
put forward the ‘unconscious’ as the supreme reality, P ld 
regarded it as a sort of malignant deity—perhaps we e 
say a sort of devil—that had sport with the lives of men. ed: 
his views we, as educational psychologists, are not conter o 
Of greater interest and importance are the views of the p s 
analytic schools, who, realizing, as we all do now, that exp 
ence as we know it by introspection is quite inadequate ie 
account for the observed facts of behaviour, introduce Ne 
idea of the unconscious as a sort of lower chamber or yF " 
consciousness into which ideas and wishes passed, thus acd 
ing greatly increased potency over behaviour. naani 
We need not here discuss the mass of contradictions ind 
absurdities into which this two-chamber theory of e rjebt 
leads us, but, while respectfully acknowledging the 8'€2^ c 
which we owe to the psycho-analysts for demonstrating iy 
insufficiency of the ‘consciousness’ psychology, we c2? cor 


1 The Groundwork of Psychology, p. 7. 


2 Pp. 29, 120. 
4 Gf. Thomas Hardy, 


villes. 
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3 An Outline of Paychologyy Po yere 
particularly the last sentence in Tess of 
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agree wi i 

E dum a me psychologists who urge that the time has come 

Kost eli erm unconscious’ in a way that will bear 

hates rh owing the authority of Dr James Drever, we 
e word to denote the mental structure itself. 


If the ‘ i : 
Pk eo pa Fees " is to be employed in a specific and 
those psyc a ychology, it ought to be employed to designate 
Which er duin erminants of experience or conscious process, 
then tecbenine The cu can never become conscious, We should 
incense cue rote s ee pd mental fact, conscious process, and 
and Wengen d of conscious process, or the conscious 


The u ; E 
ses hor te ee differs from the conscious not merely in 
perience or bees d, denoting facts of structure, not of ex- 
talk of an decine Thus, if we agree to this use, to 
scious? is to use ier experience or an idea ‘in the uncon- 
to do so, talk si contradiction in terms. We may, if we care 
an unapprehend et emia sae experience, meaning thereby 
dimly aware: b ed experience, or one of which we are only 
used to qualif ut the word ‘unconscious’ cannot properly be 
that determi y experience, as it denotes the mental structure 
Cation and x experience. Its main properties, its modi- 
attention in th onte are topics which will occupy our 
€ have. ihe olloning chap ise 
or the consci en, two main menta 
ture, dipositen, on the one hand, an 
isposition eue or the unconscious 0 
Whether thi rM experience. It remains to inquire 
Modes of seh octrine can shed any further light on the three 
earlier hs n knowing, feeling, and striving. We saw 
can we now Bn three modes are present in every experience 5 
4 iti? nd a reason for this, adding ‘so must it be’ to 
Bao 
LU cdm helpful to consider, as an appare l 
the ext e case of one of the lower animals taking notice O 
ay; i as world and responding to it in 2 characteristic 
we cannot do better than follow Lloyd Morgan m 


i 3 
Introduction to the Psychology of Education, pp. 22 23+ 


à Instinct and Experience. 


] hypotheses: experience 
d active mental struc- 
n the other, the active 


ntly simple €x- 
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examining the behaviour of the moor-chick in presence of the 
barking puppy. A moor-chick is swimming tranquilly on 2 
pond: suddenly, for the first time in its life, it is confronte 

by a puppy barking on the bank: immediately it ducks below 
the water. These are the facts, and a similar tale may be tok 

about the innate modes of behaviour of any animal. What} 
their explanation? 

The reader will hardly need to be reminded that one €* 
planation offered is the mechanical one. We are told that the 
moor-chick is a complicated physico-chemical machine, Ps 
that the sight and sound of the puppy set it going in a particula 
way, just as the wind blowing on a weather-vane sets it n 
motion. We must reject this explanation, simply because iA 
inadequate to explain the facts of animal behaviour. E 
motion of the weather-vane can be accounted for by physic 
laws, but the behaviour of the moor-chick transcends them. 

Another possible explanation would be to credit the moo!” 
chick with the mental powers of a human being—the power a 
judge, to reason, to decide, to will. We should then have t° 
imagine the animal thinking to itself: “Here is an enemy ? 
my race; the best thing I can do is to get out of sight; the 
puppy will not see me if I duck beneath the water; that E 
what I will do." Most of us would hesitate to apply this e 
thropomorphic explanation to the behaviour of an animal 50 
lowly, for we have no reason for supposing that its mene 
powers are equal to our own. Certainly we do not intend 2 
be flattering when we say that a fellow human being "hast 
brains of a hen.” t 

If we reject both of these explanations, is anything left us A 
a via media? It would seem that a third explanation is poss! E 
and in it we find a clue, shadowy perhaps, to the explanatio 
of knowing, feeling, and striving. ing 

If we regard the moor-chick as a centre of energy, as à ue s 
pulsating with life-force, whose active mental structure is 4 g 
ing it forward to have commerce with the external worl 2 
have little difficulty in seeing where the element of S * 
enters into experience. Conation, in the last analysis, ae 
ably just this urge of the unconscious, and as such it mus 
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a part of ; 
impels ana fe ren But this forward-directed urge 
and in cic to take notice of its surroundings in general 
well-being. Itisi to notice anything likely to affect its own 
cognitive aspect this taking notice that we have the essential 
spring from thi E; experience; all cognition must eventually 
our example e ementary noticing of something outside. In 
impels it to es active mental structure of the moor-chick 
nervous impul ice the puppy. Its eyes and ears are affected ; 
Cells are Gi ag are transmitted to the brain, where certain 
happenings m ose Coincident with these physiological 
mental doen ae connected with them, there are 
is these data that ata are given to the mind, we might say. It 
But ile erperie constitute the cognitive aspect of experience. 
tive data su sey itself is neither the inner urge nor the cogni- 
the EU by contact with the outer world; itis rather 
hus Drever s oe inner with the outer, the fusion of the two. 
àn account deni zs to give an objective account of experience, 
as a psychical 1s independent of introspection, describing it 
conative elem synthesis or integration of two factors: (i) the 
the cognitive ul proceeding from the animal itself, and (ii) 
“ternal acid ement proceeding, in the last resort, from the 

i k 

of A account of experience as 2 P 
we have ha cognitive factors is incomP 
tains that ete account for the affective aspe 
Usion of the ectisa central factor in every © 
fecling-tone penses and cognitive factors 2 
cling oh. n his view the moor-chick must experience à dim 
worth-whileness” in its reaction to 


doe. 
s not P 
experience a full-blown reasoning proce 


feels—we should no 


ss about its 
t say that it 


ide Hp chy sies is what the puppy means to 
rever m s how it matters to it, i Thus, as 
ast S E S feeling, meaning, 
ral, P and we may call this fundamental, cen- 
rimary ive aspect of experience à feeling of wort?” 
meaning, or instinct interest, as We please. 


" :« middle 
Dr Drever has done Signal service in indicating this d) 
view between the mechanistic and anthropomorphic F ird 
tions. An experience, let us repeat, may be regarde iving 
synthesis of conative and cognitive factors, the synthesis E the 
rise to a central affective factor. Drever supposes tha 


r not, 
cognitive aspects are apprehended. Yet, apprehended ue d 
all three are, from the beginning, necessary constitu 
experience. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE POWERS OF THE MIND 


To give 
always pectine of the general powers of the mind has 
Bist. The lab garded as one of the main tasks of the psycholo- 
Tesulted in üm dm of a previous generation in this direction 
g memory, MM i pen of the mind as a bundle of faculties 
“culty psycho] ion, reason, judgment, and so on. But the 
ignorance te: ogy is now discredited; it tended to conceal 
ad only to i er a mass of names, and when in difficulties 
task. Mor invent new faculties in order to proceed with its 
Whose po cover, it obscured the essential unity of the mind, 
thought d or modes of working were hypostatized and 
Only one ce having independent existence. Now, to consider 
emory at there is no such thing as memory in itself. 
Merely the Sists in some one remembering something; and is 
9r mode of name we give to a particular working of the mind 
said, fa Nala eer But, as Professor Spearman has wisely 
innin Ll have a way of losing every battle, but always 
ater E the war. The discarded faculties left a gap which 
"mode chologists had to fill. Stout came forward with his 
instincts EUN conscious," while McDougall gave us the 
Cover wh e must, then, take up the question and try to dis- 
lade ng. are the most general and fundamental powers of 
Speak ES dare not call them faculties. Although we have to 
mind oy them separately, however, We must continually re- 
at the um that they are merely aspects of mental life, and 
e a ave no separate existence in themselves. 
member, in the first place, that our main reason for 


Postulat > 
tulating a mental structure was © provide a hypothesis 
ts of mental life whose 


ch 
ain would account for those aspec 
Perty attribute is permanence. us the first general pro- 
9f the mind is the power of conserva d we shall 
1 The Abilities of Man, P- 38. 
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tion; an 
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do well to follow Nunn in using the word ‘mneme’ to describe 
this fundamental attribute. Mneme, then, is the name given 
to the power of the mind in virtue of which the past is retained. 
No psychology can make a start without recognizing some 
such power as this. It is a general truth about living organ" 
isms that all life-process leaves behind it modifications © 
Structure; we are our own history, both in an individual D 
a racial sense. This is emphatically true of our mental life; 
in our mental structures are conserved the after-effects of à 
our individual experiences, and probably many of the E 
periences of our ancestors also. E 

'The first example of mneme that comes to mind is the 
common experience that we call memory, which will be dis- 
cussed more fully in a later chapter. Meantime, let us note 
that memory obviously involves the retention of past c 
perience. AsI write I can remember a recent train journey? 
I could not remember it if I had not had the experience of the 
journey, and it is because of the conservation of something 
connected with that experience that I can now remember tt. 

But it is very important to realize that what can be remem 
bered is only a small part of what is conserved. Mneme 15 E 
much wider term than memory, which is mneme risen to he 
level of awareness. When I am reading I do not say ha 
I remember the letters of the alphabet, or my first readiZé. 
lessons, or even the meanings of the words. No doubt I nani 
to do a certain amount of such remembering when I am rc? 6) 
ing a foreign language, but reading my own language regni 
no such actual memories, Yet it is clearly in virtue of my p? 
experience that I am able to understand what I read. ue 
then, we have an example of mneme operating below ie 
level of awareness. Again, when I recognize a friend in 
street I do not say that I remember his face; but again 
recognition is possible only in virtue of past experiences, on 
which my friend figured, and it is therefore a manifesta 
of mneme. A clear example of mneme without mem 161 
comes from the psychological laboratory. A subject is 
quired to learn a series of nonsense-syllables until he woo i 
them; some days later he is asked to repeat the series, 


pea 


ere o 
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d to relearn it. This time he 
n the first occasion; and it is 
has failed, something has been 


Seed to do so, is require 
e mp a repetitions than o 
istae at, although memory 
pm that the lower animals have this power of 
Conscious ew people would attribute to them the power of 
ae nari but all investigations go to show that they 
Mord "i of learning by experience: In one experiment a 
given fy uced to enter à Y-shaped tube at the bottom, being 
should e trials daily. There is no reason at first why it 
found a to one arm of the Y rather than the other; and itis 
as oft at, when it comes to the parting of the ways, it goes 

en the one way as the other. But let the experimenter 
Jectric shock in one of the arms; 
it nearly always goes to the arm 
Thus even a Worm has the 


prn of conserving its own past. è - 
dum € wonderful even than the power of the animal to retain 
S n past is its power to € the past of its ancestors. 
w else can we explain the remarkable instinctive behaviour 


of ani 
animals? We must go to the racial past to account for dogs 
own, birds build- 


turni x 
ing round several times before they lie dowr 
and crossing the sea at 


in s 

p E ^ud nests after a racial pattern l a 
is icular places, eels going to 4 particular spot in the Atlantic 
to spawn, and many similar examples. Thus mneme operates 


in . H 
a racial sense. We too have this wonderful powcr of racial 
as if we remembered not 


m 

only the ae grow up, for example, 

me bodily form proper to man, but also Very much of the 

e history of ands 

It i ies then, is the mind’s most general ] 
Nothin; (a rtant to realize clear Y what it 1 
periens ut confusion can result fr 
as it wi es themselves are com 
us oy to re-emerge on a future 
No in A more repeat, is an activity j à 
Dod ependent existence of its OWP. A presen ode 
con and gocs for ever, and it can never come back. What is 
Served is not the experience itself, but its after-effects. The 


power of retention. 
s that is retained ; 
that the ex- 
old storage, 
Experience, let 
f the subject, having 
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experience leaves behind it a modification of the mental 
Structure; physiologists tell us that the actual brain-stuff is 
modified, and we must assume that the mental structure t00 
is modified. We need a name for these modifications of 
after-effects of experience; we might call them memory- 
traces, but we shall rather adopt the useful word which Sir 
Percy Nunn has brought into current usage, and refer to ps 
as engrams. An engram is the abiding after-effect, in the 
mental structure, of an experience: it is not an experienc? 
itself, but a disposition—a fact of structure, not of ment 
functioning. ! 

We saw also in the previous chapter that an essential at- 
tribute of the mental structure is activity. The ment? 
structure actively determines experience and behaviout» 
urging the individual to notice this rather than that in ps 
environment, to feel in a characteristic way, and to do this 
rather than that. This activity of mind is a fundamenta, 
property of life, and is given various names by differen 
writers, such as the will-to-live, the élan vital, the life-urge; the 
vital principle, and the libido. Perhaps a better term than 
any of the foregoing, since it does not postulate any theory ° 
the nature of the urge, is ‘horme,’ first proposed by Nunn. 
He says: 


, , ; n- 
To this element of drive or urge, whether it occurs in the CO 


scious life of men and the higher animals, or in the unconscious 
activities of their bodies and the (presumably) unconscious 
haviour of lower animals, we Propose to give a single name 
horme.? 


We shall define horme simply as the activity of the mental 
structure or unconscious, p 

Horme, under one name or another, is a fundamental pita 
late of Lamarck, Butler, Bergson, and Bernard Shaw, V 
they are expounding their views of the essentials of life E ds 
evolution. On this conception Nunn bases much of his ps 
sophy and psychology of education; while McDougal rp- 
taken great pains to show that, in spite of many radical 


1 Education : its Data and First Principles, p. 23. 
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im he and Freud have at least this in common, that they 
mene olg a hormic theory of psychology. In his epoch- 
ies = book, An Introduction to Social Psychology; McDougall 
throu d actually use the word, but the idea of horme is implicit 
nr out his argument. Now he has adopted the term from 

, Since it exactly expresses his meaning. 


As wi resse ; 
ean mneme, so again with horme we may find the most 
us example in our own conscious life. We are often 

ving within us; what 


a 
bM peris of the drive or urge or striving i 4 
those m rying, desiring, striving, and willing—in short, a 
tion’ ental states that are included under the term ‘cona- 
ensio ee examples of horme come to the level of clear appre- 
memory But, just as mneme is a much wider a an 
in the pus so is horme wider than conation. We may m mp 
top of chaviour of plants and of the lower animals. d RE 
gradu d young larch-tree is removed the topmost si 5 ae 
liae] y raises itself until a new top 15 formed ; E 2 
that th oses its tail it grows a new On We are temp n 
odil ^na, and the animal are determi erve 
of what they but ack can hardly Doa 
are doing. e may Say» : i 
Eis € common to all life that impe's em to behave 1n this 
nner, Again, in the preceding chapter we 52 


aviour of ick ample of horme below the level 
the moor-chick an exam robability cadi 


of aw, 
areness, the animal being 1? 
t NA e animal being : t : 
we striving, and experiencing only à dim vro ed ee 
sane. Wi more manifeste 
ea at have horme once ! : | in 
m of the solitary wasp, Ammophila, which, afters i ? 
to erpillar in such a way as tO paralyse > 2 
its nest, to ensure a supply of feh P probably below re 
Dia require it; but the horme is again ja y 
four of distinct awareness. It is only 1n the a 
t the horme determines 47 apprehen 
Striving 


In our own physical and 


les of horme 


b 
Du the conscious level are not a vate d do bà ttle against 
idee er WE M arando ies. When we cut 


ASE, . 
ase; and all of these are hor! 
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a finger, without any conscious effort we set processes in motion 
to regenerate the skin and heal the wound; when we cut our 
hair our horme impels us, unconsciously, to grow it again. It 
is horme that determines us to blink our eyes so that they are 
protected when a bright light shines into them; and to duck 
our heads, without any conscious conation, when a blow 
threatens. Horme, then, is the second great characteristic © 
mind, and it operates at all levels of life, in both a racial and 
an individual sense.! 

For convenience of discussion horme and mneme have bcen 
separated; but it must never be imagined that they have 
independent existence. They are mere hypostatizations, 
aspects of mental life that can be thought of separately fora 
little, but are not separate in reality. We may now profitably 
consider a third aspect of mental life which involves the opera- 
tion of both the mnemic and hormic principles; using the term 
put forward by Drever, we shall call it cohesion. The engrams 
resulting from experience do not lie side by side, unrelated to 
one another, but cohere to form new wholes. They are active 
constituents of a living organism, and their hormic property 3 
exhibited among themselves in the mental structure. Agan 
following Drever, we may use the term ‘endopsychic proces 
to describe this power of the constituents of the mental struc 
ture to arrange and organize themselves. 

Now this fact of cohesion has been recognized for a long time 
in psychology in the famous doctrine of association of ideas: 
Unfortunately a very important principle was exalted into 2 
complete explanation, for the associationist school tried to €* 
plain all mental life by means of it. Ideas were treated as 1- 
dependent entities which had the power of associating with 
one another. Psychologists, perhaps influenced by the ad- 
vance of chemistry, tried to analyse the stuff of consciousness 
into its molecules and atoms, which they found to be ideas, 
images, and sensations. Then they sought to glue them E 
gether again, the glue being the principle of association, Mel 
the product was a most unconvincing account of mind as d 

1 For.a detailed exposition of horme the reader is referred to NU? 
Education : its Data and First Principles, chapter iii. 
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know it. The defect of the associativnists was that they lost 
sight of the unity of the mind; the atoms and molecules they 
discovered were mere hypostatizations, and all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men could not, out of them, build up again 
the original, complex whole. 

Yet the associationists had laid their fingers on a tremen- 
dously important principle in mental life which our general 
doctrine allows us to restate in a less crude and mechanical 
effects of experience, not 
power of associating with 
© new wholes. Herbart 
recognized this integrating power of mind in his doctrine of 
E it will be more in accordance with 
l the combinations of engrams * 


grees with the facts of 
mentallife. Before doing so, however, it will be well to inquire 
by what Principle it takes place 


* Which engrams cohere, and 
why? 


No doubt there is 
©; 01 s muck 
Ciple, yet it Misses the i i 


No ‘repression? 
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important point. A young cat tried to be friendly bere 
charwoman, running after her broom and playing with M 
scrubbing-brush and soap. The charwoman, not MM 
ing these interruptions to her work, brutally hit the cat, M 
ever afterward was transformed into a veritable pace i 
the sight of a charwoman with her apparatus; pm zy 
perforce became a rule of the house that he suffered soli s 
confinement on the occasion of her visits. Here we see € 
dence of the formation of a complex. The cat qe 
together the sight of the charwoman, the sound of her 2r. 
the pain, the fear, and the anger. Afterward it neede ke 
recurrence of only one of these objects of experience to « 
him bristle with self-defence and attack the woman, a 
behaviour clearly showing that the engrams resulting m E 
the primary series of events had cohered. Moreover, ces 
bond was equally clearly one of interest, all these experie” in 
mattering to the animal in a particular way; his interes. 
avoiding pain and in removing the threatening object 
welded the engrams very firmly together. : tain 
The principle of cohesion enables us to explain cer a 
familiar and interesting facts of mental life which are summ? 


: ; 3 wim 
ized in the proverb, “We learn to skate in summer pid tion 
: . . e 313 Ire 

in winter.” In the process of acquiring skill in any while 


judicious intervals of rest seem to effect improvement, 
in intellectual learning similar facts are evident. It 1s. a eo 
known device to ‘sleep over? a problem, whether it is Ae 
conduct or of mathematics, the result being that it solves 1 unt 
during the night. Now it needs more than freshness to wee 
for this phenomenon of consolidation, as it is called. We ió 
suppose that the engrams resulting from the cape OF 
acquire the skill or solve the problem continue their W min 
cohering and integrating in the background of the 

while the subject's attention is directed to other mates. The 
again the principle of interest is of paramount importane . 
more a person is interested in reducing his s aim et to him 
his problem—that is to say, the more an activity ma cadily an 
as an important mode of self-assertion—the more r esire tO 
auickly will consolidation take place. A strong 


well- 
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Succeei i 
cce aigars help consolidation., A student once re- 
over” a proble present writer that, having decided to ‘sleep 
Bran less in mathematics which had fascinated him for 
of the Mein e went to bed, and woke up in the small hours 
Suppose zn with the solution m his head. We can only 
solidated w he complex into which the engrams had con- 
that it ine so active and anxious to burst into expression 
neede EE. not allow the poor fellow to enjoy his much- 
ae explanation may be fitted to the facts of reminis- 
» Often noted, but now established on a sound basis by 


Careful ex $ 
experiment. Dr Ballard proved that when a poem is 
er an interval of two days 


ear 

t Série of it can be recalled aft interv 

complex a iately after the learning. This indicates that the 

time to = ating to the learning of the whole poem must take 

avourab] nsolidate; and two days would seem to be the most 

he aS interval. 

Sere ee of consolidati 

nce of trying to remembe 


TY to 
Sud recall a name, and hav 


on the familiar 
We frequently 
denl e to abandon the attempt; 
name e d when we are thinking of other matters, the required 
efforts ioi into consciousness. What has happened? Our 
contin ave stimulated various engra mplexes, which 
ue their work of consolidating after the attempt has been 

into conscious- 


aba; 

nd 

Dess, D and, when ready, throw the name into 
estudent may have noticed sometimes, during an effort 


tor 

s aibei a curious feeling that the wanted fact is just on 
cory ge of coming into consciousness; this, in terms of our 
of the | must denote the semi-final stage in the consolidation 

Š relevant engrams. 
aoe are familiar to anyone wh l 
Resa re important in the economy of all int ] 
essay i rienced student knows that to plunge at once into an 
at has been prescribed is not to use time to the best 


van 4 = a 
vantage. A better plan is to let the subject simmer in the 
ry now and 


on also sheds light 
r something. 


ms and co 


o studies his own mind, 
ellectual work. 


Mind 

en, T fead.round;it; and to think about it every nc 

t is wonderful often, when the time comes for it to be 
how relevant ideas 


writt 
en, how unexpectedly shapely it is; 
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come:pouring out thick and fast when the writer has allowed 


consolidation to do its work. Similar facts are note! 
practised speakers; they know that it is important to 
time to reflect, but they seldom commit everything to paper 
The thinking and reflection at intervals result in the conso ida- 
tion of a complex which governs effectively the speech when 
it comes to be made. The less practised speaker may well be 
advised to write out his speech, or at least to make full notes 
of it, and to abandon his manuscript on the occasion of giving 
it. Frequently the result is a finer thing than what has been 
written out. : 
: A last example of consolidation may be seen in the acquis 
tion of skill. At a first trial of any skilled action many un 
necessary and irrelevant movements are performed, which; 
as practice continues, tend to be dropped, often without 


have 


cid effort on the part of the learner. Again, the oni 
plex governing the whole activity is sorting itself out, cong 
f interest? 


solidating itself under the dominating principle © 
those engrams that matter are consolidated, while thos¢ whic’ 
do RO drop out of the complex. In a famous experime? 
Thorndike placed a hungry cat in a cage in sight of food: © 
was possible for the animal to perform quite a simple action 
which would lead to freedom and the satisfaction of its hunge" 
At first the animal prowled round the cage, trying one thing 
after another; finally, after much trial and error, it hit o2 ta 
right action and released itself. On subsequent occasions ; 
was found that the cat succeeded more quickly: until at W 
it merely lifted the latch without any delay andl walked x 
Here we see the importance of a primitive interest in € 
ing consolidation. Further, each successful performance betj 
the work of consolidation: “Nothing succeeds like suce e 
is a proverb embodying the truth of this doctrine. EvS 
words of Sir T. Percy Nunn, “Successful self-assertions, 
animals as in men, tends to modify its mnemic asis al 
direction favourable to still more secure and facile expressio j 
The educational importance of these facts of aa allow 


as clear as it is far-reaching. In all learning we P! 
edition), P- 4^ 


1 Education : its Data and First Principles (original 
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time for consolidation. Intervals of rest may be as important 
as periods of practice, whether the matter in question be a 
skilled movement or an intellectual activity. 'The young 
teacher need not be hopelessly discouraged if he finds, as he 
Will, that at certain times his class seems to make no progress. 
Consolidation is going on beneath the surface, and if he has 
Patience he will see the result of his labours in the sudden step 
forward that his pupils will take when the time is ripe. As we 
Shall see later, certain stages of development seem to be 
Nature's periods of consolidation. 

Finally, we must briefly examine certain results of the modi- 
fication and organization of the mental structure. Let us 
Teturn to the example of the cat and the charwoman. The 

rst time the animal finds itself in the situation described, 
where objects are moving across the floor, he responds as his 
nature prompts him, trying to catch the moving objects and 
Play with them. According to Drever, the cat has a fecling 
that it is worth while to respond in this way, and this feeling 
of worth-whileness is the meaning of the moving objects to 

im; he is impelled, in virtue of his inborn mental structure, 
to relate them to himself, so giving them meaning. We may 
Call this innate structure, which prescribes a certain 


meaning 
to a certain situation, a primary disposition, and the meaning 
So given a primary meaning. But on subsequent Occasions 


the meaning of the situation is different; instead of the 
original feeling of worth-whileness, the cat now has a feelin 
that it is worth while to attack the good lady. This is clear] 
a secondary meaning, and it is a product of his own individuzl 
experience, not of his original nature. The original prima; 
disposition has become modified and enlarged; it has bcne 
a [ : ition, and the meaning of the s 
Impressions is now very different, Thus experi 
primary dispositions into secondary dispositions 
meanings into secondary meanings. j 
One might follow out at consi 


ame sense 
ence turns 
and primary 
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situation is not inherent in that situation, but in the um 
which perceives and responds to it. Meanings are continua c 
being enriched, not because objects in the outer world change 
but because the mind gradually becomcs stored with secon 
dispositions of ever-increasing fullness and complexity. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


ese s dv 
Nunn : Education : its Data and First Principles, chapters iil, 1V, an 
DREVER : Introduction to the Psychology of Education, chapter u1- 
McDovcarr : An Outline of Psychology, chapter ii. 


CHAPTER IV 


INSTINCT AND EMOTION 
powers of the mind 


horme, or the mind’s 
or its power to con- 
ments derived from past 
ow it possesses functions 
Noticing and Aà such general powers of 
responding to its environment and of conserving 

ive i rticular directions, 


Impelling. ; 
5 do in its possessor to notice this r 
as definit thing rather than another. Even a young baby 
example. e impulses in definite directions; he does not, for 
S suffers dii d to learn to imbibe nourishment, OT to yell when 
ifferent; iscomfort. We are born with the horme already 
already lated. and specialized; with our mental structure 
Served Pe into eng plexes. In us is con- 
also, ot merely our indivi put that of our race 


T 

the Eom ‘instinct’ and * 

Specific ds which we have referre 
ta ioe E there are certain 

Commo which do not have tO be 

term, 9B. to all members of a species; 


ram-com 
dual past, 
re used to describe 
d—namely, that in certain 


specific, innate modes of 
d, and which are 


and that therefore, 1n 
be certain innate 


instinctive’ al 


shal] 
One, P well to lead up to à 
gs word, a provisional definition c? € 
ful: we hes used in ordinary speech iS not particu > 
fingers - hear it said, for example, that a good pianist puts his 
instinctively on the right keys, that 4 math: 

55 
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has an instinct for a neat method of solving a problem, and 
so on. But such uses of the word are extremely loose. In- 
stinctive modes of behaviour are certainly those which are 
innate and have not to be learned, which are independent 
of schooling and individual experience. We might say that 
an instinct is an innate or inherited mode of behaviour.. For 
“example, in a dangerous situation we instinctively seek safety» 
and we might therefore talk of the instinct of escape. 
chicf objection to such a mode of definition is simply that the 
behaviour does not always take place. It would be betters 
since we have the power of inhibiting the behaviour i 
define an instinct as an innate impulse toward a certain m0 a 
of behaviour; thus, in our example the instinct would be the 
impulse to run away. Such a definition would emphasizo 
the hormic aspect of instinct. But it is equally pos ible n 
desirable to emphasize its mnemic aspect, and to define ty 
terms of mental structure, saying that an instinct is an E 
herited or innate engram-complex or disposition; wire 
determines its possessor to behave in certain specific ways 
relation to certain specific objects. If we keep ac p 
‘instinct’ for the structure itself, thus emphasizing 1” 4 
manent place in our mental make-up, we can 
tive modes of behaviour and instinctive impulses to 
the other facts brought forward. 

A simple example will make this clear. 
turning round, I see a bull approaching me, and I TUP dis: 
as possible to the nearest gate. The instinct is the inna nis 
position that lies behind my behaviour; the impulse t9 pstin" 
the instinctive impulse, and the actual running is 
tive behaviour. 

It is clearly a matter of urgent im 
to know precisely what the human 
must be the ultimate data of all pro 
] to authority is by no means decisive, for P 


Í 


sible a” 


: Jd; 
I am alone 1” a fest 


ca 

portance for the. n they 
instincts are, E AA An 
blems of educatio? i ists 
sycholo8 A 

É inctiV' 


appea ) | : ro doe 

= still discussing which modes of behaviour ed instinct? 
i 5 e or ow? 
ich are not. Some put forward on pt, 2 

ae A little thous ing jack 


i hers find as many as forty. : 
only, while oth: y eabar disco“ 


us aint 
ever, may enable us to explai 
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nds merely on the 


of conc 
O 
rd. The number of instincts depe 
The most general 


degree : 

eae which is insisted on. 

notice our su is just the general disposition W. ich impels us to 

in other mE And to be active in relation to them; 

a whole, in ^ n is just the innate mental structure, taken e 
ormic and mnemic aspects. But, as we saw, 


there ; 
€ is prob 
E eec s; de 
bly no living being whose instincts are not more 
notice this rather than 


Speci; 

t ca that. All animals tend to 

an exampl E do this rather than that. We have already seen 

Chick, Th of such endowment in the behaviour of the moor- 

Various peci: = question js how far we ought to regard the 

and worth: cializations of horme as distinct from one another 
y to be called instincts. 


e 2 

Ty early in the upward marc 

orme, the an 
ki f, and 


tow; 

ard 3 

mo goals. First of all no 

k ade to, those objects ofthe environment which are 
secondly, those objects 


ikel 
which a individual well-being; 
€ animal x to affect the well-being of the species to whic 

i elongs are attended to. Thus the animal has two 
nd one of race-pre- 

cts of self and sex 

ven to the word 

not seriously be 

tal instincts 


«ga Dectively. : 
ex’ is muc] although the meaning here & 
doubted a wider than the usual one It can 
Tougho at these two are the most fundamen 
Mur oe the whole oi animal life. 
interest! gen of the priority of the one OF th 
Ing sex th ne school of psychologists ha: 
ent. td ee of primary imp 
PSycho.a. eir argument is base 
Na din but further colour i5 
a the int of lower animals sacrificing thei 
Justice t erests of their race. is school, however, f 
instincts. the self-instinct: th 2 
Of horm are powerful and eq 
Which aus This is borne out by 2 consideration © e 
at the HS leves the remarkablefeat ofself-and race-preservation 
tede. Dyororteliiydà Hie PE this lo : 


in our 
the findings of 


t by numerous 
ividual lives 


e truer vie’ 
ual branch 
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it merely grows and splits into two, escaping death and pro- 
pagating its species by one and the same act. At the other end 
of the scale, in man, we find the two instincts so well differen” 
tiated that they frequently conflict with each other, and impe 
the individual in opposite directions. This conflict is the well- 
worn but ever-interesting theme of most modern novels an 

plays. And yet even in the case of man there are consider?" 
tions which point to the common origin of the two instinct? 
F ounding a family is certainly an example of race-prescrvatio» 
yet it is also an excellent means of self-preservation ; an E 
long as a man has descendants there is part of him, even in? 
physical sense, that is still alive. 

Side by side with these two there grows up a third imp 
one which furthers the well-being of the herd. Many animé 
are impelled to notice others of the same species, and to jo 
themselves to those others. This herd instinct is neither z 
important nor so fundamental as the other two, 4" J 
peban Y grown up in their service. A herd-impulse clean 

elps the end of self-preservation ; it also furthers race- rs 
vation in that it brings about the pairing of suitable artn? 
and increased chances of protection for the young: Hus 
society is founded on this gregarious impulse, which is 52; 
however, to be identified with social behaviour, fo" dei 
later growth, involving altruism and self-sacrifice. lity: 

So far we have found three instincts of wide ad ant 
ve Hie be regarded, metaphorically speaking, aS impor nd 
f Mero : - dp E abr of horme, two of Mw est of 

tant, somewhat smaller. But in the ^ ., nd 
evolution the tree continues to grow, sending out mor ish 
more branches ; thus in later stages we are able to aS pent 
further instincts. We must suppose, further, that our anch 
phorical tree has the power of joining branch wit r the 
forming a very complex whole indeed. Now perd Light 
number of instincts we shall find will depend on "us en 
at which we take our cross-section. We have just ary 
where we found two main branches with 2 yon ha 
we must take it somewhat farther away, te 
m. McDougall, in his classical expositio? 


Ise; 
Is 


one; now 
original ste 
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Subjec 

t! studi 

ranches; i mes the tree at the point where he found seven 
is later study,? however, he found fourteen 


ranches i 
: For (aude qa enough to be called instincts. 
aructure whi "s nan instinct js an innate or inherited mental 
Pecific actions į etermines its possessor to perform certain 
hus i aan certain specific situations. Thus the instinc- 
stimulated į 1s organized on its cognitive side so that it 
into activity by a specific excitant; and on its 


COnati 
tive si 
side " 
so that one action rather than another is per- 
to a lock that 


Ormed, $ 
m be a the instinctive disposition 
imulus to ey the appropriate key—namely, the specific 
which it, by its innate organization, can respond. 
it must 


D order 
d innte v t any disposition may be called an instinct, 
hona, in Ede sien to all the members of a species, and even 
ummarize Prin animals as well as in man- We shall briefly 
Raed that cDougall’s findings here, but the student is 
Tst-hand no summary can be an adequate substitute for 
count of study of the original and intensely "interesting aC- 
« (i) E matter. 
“Nature's a all McDougall describes 
Other of p, rightest and most beautifu 
Sy to thi both Intellect and Morality.” 
ed off instinct is the sight, sound, © smell of thé animal’s 
pring, but especially their cry of distress. 
o protect the young 


Stin 
ct, wh 
e f 
n aroused, impels its possessor t 
Now in man at least this in- 


Or to 
itita iem wiih food. Now 
Pulse - ed of endless modification and development. The 
protect and cherish is awakened in us by the sight, 
w-creature in weakness or 
ding à 


°F eve 

iren. by the thought of any fello 

mild or and the protection takes any form from gui 

atliament old lady across à busy stree ing Acts of 

aD nent for he preventan of cruelty t 
Teat to th instinct of combat is 

the worki e young—thatis, by à situa 

Interfere ng of the parental instinct. But it 1s 

example, ob in the pursuit of any instincti 

ie struction to the food-seeking impul 
introduction to Social Psychology- * 


the parental instinct, 


children. 
most readily by 2 
h interferes wit 
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marily to get 


arouse combat. The combative impulse seeks pri 
his is unsuc- 


rid of such an obstruction; and it is only when t 
cessful that destruction is aimed at. 
(iii) Curiosity, like combat, becom 
with other instincts. When an object or situation resembles 
one that would invoke the activity of another instinct, but 23 
not apprehended sufficiently clearly to do so, the instinct o 
curiosity is unlocked. Its impulse is to seck fuller apprehension 
and more complete knowledge of such an object or situa 
this it does by urging its possessor to approach and examine t i 
object or situation. We see it clearly in the behaviour ofa "is 
who, on perceiving a small, moving object resembling ©” 
mouse which would awaken its food-seeking impulse, ge 
proaches it and paws it, so becoming acquainted with } 
characters. the 
(iv) Food-seeking, says McDougall, “was presumably E 
first tendency to be differentiated from the primal purpose 
energy or élan vital." It is clearly the first requirement of € 
preservation. It is aroused into activity by the sight or er 
of food, and also by a certain state of the digestive orga 
Thus we have here an impulse which has reference 2 
to outside objects, but also to bodily states; using 
useful terms, we may say that it is ‘appetitive’ a: 
‘reactive.’ The specific impulse is, of course, tO EOS 
and to devour it. . cinci! 
(v) Repulsion is, perhaps, the simplest of all the m ast 
The most primitive key to it is the presence of something ; oñ 
in the mouth, and its most primitive response is the ejech ws 
the offending article. But, clearly, in man this impulse at 
itself in many more lofty ways: it can be refined to 2 
of cruelty, lying, and all forms of wickedness) —, of key? 
(vi) The instinct of escape is unlocked by a variety adder 
put of these perhaps the most important is a loud anc at, the 
Others are a sudden movement of a large obje 5 E 
"T v 
1 The continuity of the primitive and elevated forms of this insting ase 
d in the vigorous language of the Authorized Versa dt of BY 
arm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spue 


es active in connexion 


noise. 


illustrate 
thou art lukew 


mouth.” 
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nger cr í 

pain, an i isses by other members of the species, bodily 

impulse S in general, the mysterious and the uncanny. The 

ing initi run for shelter and to lie hid, the activity usually 

vii) imn by a cry of fear. 

Other me: gregarious instinct 

mbers of the species, th 


€ smell; 
simui bee of specific odours. 
y seeking the near presence of the others. It need 


ard] : 
actual Ae pointed out that in man the idea, apart from the 
| NS ception, of others is sufficient to make the instinct 
| viii 
lated S Selfassertion is an important instinct which is stimu- 
t results activity by the presence of inferior fellow-creatures. 
ection in a display of strength, oF of superiority in some 
(ix) Self strutting or 'showing-o ? 
| the presen ~abasementis the complementary instil 
Panied h ce of a superior member of the species. 
adopt “tie an impulse to érouch and cringe and 
i its a ten of deference. This instinct is seen op! 
Cturns fr, orm in the behaviour of the domestic dog when he 
that he ee an adventure in which he has done 
(x) maent not to have done. 
Sense—ig ematng instinct—thatis, the se* ins 
pb osite aroused by the presence © a suitable member of the 
; his She. and by the perception 9 bodily sexual characters. 
Jects in Tied like food-seeking, although reactive toward ob- 
*pends e external world, is also appetitive, since its activity 
is eli visi on a state of the body. The school of Freud; 
Pychology. > makes this instinct the fundamental fact of 
xi H 
qM re qnilitive instinct has for its key th 
EIS especially for food or for furnish 
Materia] se is sometimes merely ie take po 
“tinct, of sometimes to guard it jealously 25 
» 9f course, is highly developed in the er. cae 
i n is aroused primarily 


(xii) T 
he constructive instinct in f" 

i nests or 
to make 4 nes 


ated by the sight of 
f specific cries, an! 
The animal responds to such 


is stimul 
e hearing © 


ct, evoked by 
It is accom- 


tinct in the narrow 


Jy the 
a 

ing R of materjal suita 

s. The animal is impelle 
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of some kind. We see very clearly the working of this instinct 
in the behaviour of children when they make shelters, bur 
houses, or adorn caves, using any material that may e at 
hand. x 
(xiii) The instinct of appeal is awakened when the instinct 
of combat fails to attain its goal. We saw that combat itse 
is aroused when any other instinct is thwarted : and when 
combat itself fails to deal with the situation the anim? .": 
only summon help from others, especially its parent. 
does by uttering a cry of appeal. Hat 
(xiv) Laughter, if it is an instinct, is the only one ae 
the human species. What is the key which unlocks this cur? 
instinct? McDougall tells us that it is a situation which wee 
either annoy or distress us if we did not laugh. Laughter 5 er: 
antidote to anger on the one hand and sympathy on the ot 2 
When we see another in a painful situation either We Km 
pathize or we laugh. Now, if we were always sympathit om 
we should have to share the pain and sorrow of all with Tear 
we came in contact; so Nature, in order to avoid this un tive 
able state of affairs, has invented laughter as an alterna 
reaction to such situations. f our 
Such, in very brief outline, is McDougall’s account O 
innate tendencies. One point in particular must be € 
sized in view of certain criticisms that have been levelled 
doctrine. The instincts are not regarded as separa. ^ epera 
of the mind, but as local differentiations of the anima SBR di 
power to apprehend its environment and to 
regard to it.! They are merely branches from t dle ° 
tree of horme. Thus the mind is more than à ae 
instincts; it is an organism, a unity, of which ae 
merely aspects which can be thought of separately nich the 
no discrete existence. They are not mechanisms to w ve 
mind is enslaved, but special activities of the mind, ve critic 
ways in which the mind is active. But no e im of losin’ 
can read An Outline of Psychology and accuse 1$ wem agai” 
the whole mind in his study of the instincts. aca up ip the 
is brought out the fact that one instinct has ae die 


1 See Nunn, Education: its Data and First Princi 
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a the iban oer Thus combat grew up in connexion with 
er ing too is cl cts, especially the parental instinct. Food- 
While repulsion = connected with the parental instinct, 
iettion asd und ue grew up along with food-sceking. Self- 
poe on the o ission are connected with the gregarious 
saa ther, Ban kes hand and with mating on the other. 
Rie than a odi who maintains that there are more in- 

E © merely to ougall's fourteen the reply !5 simple: we 
t that in o say that the trec can branch out more fully, 

ur account we do seem to have enumerated the 


Princi 
cipal i 
cfore aa tendencies of the race 
Octrine we iow to the educational application of McDougall's 
ust face a question © considerable importance 
motion 


oth theoreti 
reticallyandpractically—namelY» theplace of € 


i 
n Instinc. t 

erha; à 
ps m z 
the most distinctive feature of McDougall's argu- 
ion being t 


ent į 
is his ins; 
e is 
Ssentia], Pie a Mid on a specific emoti 
* emotion anging aspect of every instinct. 
of fear is the central the instinct © 


Scape 
bas ie the invariable concomitant © : i 
Inüng o es his argument on common-sense considerations, 
ut that when we are looking for To in the 

invoke the p! 


. & AVION: 
entinct, deg the lower animals Ww n 
ilg eaa i man's beh 
ang? throu car: that it is instinct which impels an art 
um on BE its wonderful cycle ? 
why In th e or fear that makes 2 mi 
ingoa his Vagos i dog we may ™ 
oSnet, but aviour is unintelligent W° T 
ott Own we when we think we an} pute ™ 
ao then explain his actions in terms © mo 
€ emotion says that motives, in man nd the high 
her Spona, mar in the lower animals they 96 i 
Stinct? ure, then, have two princip of action, emotion and 
Stituted instinct that has worked 50° eautifully 27 
E OA another forit? No, s2¥$ McDougall, e ciples 
nd the same. He points out further th 


na 


1$ à prj 


ional Experience is 


" ial 
Which omits this menn : 
bound to be incomp “ia 
‘an innate dispositi 


i read 
€ fourteen instincts already 
emotion whic} 


: of 
It is arranged in descending order 
Chiniteness of the accompanying emotions. 
Emotional Qualities accom- 
Instincts banying the Instinctive Activities 
Escape Fear 
Combat Anger 
Repulsion Disgust 
“rental ender emotion 
Appeal Distress 
| ating ust 
| Curiosity Wonder 
Submission egative self-feeling 
assertion Ositive self-feeling 
"Cgarious celing of loneliness 
00d-seekin, usto 
| quisition Feeling of ownership 
struction €eling of creativeness 
Sughter 'usement 
Before discussing this y furthe 
realize clearly what is m 


ea 
| An Outline of. Psychology, Per 


]l to 
i uld be we 
i. We all know what 


y emotion, 
To, 2 Ibid., p. 324. 
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it is to be angry or afraid or elated; and it is just those modes 
of being conscious in which the feeling element is predominant 
that we call emotional states. Moreover, one emotional state 
differs in quality from another; being angry, for example, is 


not the same thing as being afraid. Here, as ever, we must 


beware of our tendency to hypostatize. Anger and fear are 
not entities that come on the scene and possess the mind, but 
are only the names we give to certain well-defined states of 
our consciousness. 

We may use the word ‘emotion’ in a simple, narrow sense, 
meaning merely the feeling-tone of a particular quality, the 
affective colouring of experience that we find by introspec- 
tion; or we may give it a fuller, more complex meaning. In 
any pronounced emotional state there is more than this well- 
defined affective tone; there are, in addition, perturbations 
of the body, expressions of the emotion, “organic resonance,” 
and also a conative factor, an impulse to do something. Feel- 
ing and conation are closely connected, as Stout recognized 
long ago. There is no doubt that the complex meaning gives 


the better description of an emotional state. 
hat are so essential an element of 


The bodily changes t 
emotional states are the adjustments which favour the execu- 
tion of the instinctive activity with which that emotional state 
js correlated. Thus in a state of fear the body prepares itself 
in every possible way for swift locomotion; in anger for suc- 
cessful combat. These changes are characteristic of each 
emotion, and have recently been discovered to be much more 
complicated and far-reaching than was hitherto suspected. 
We shall quote only one example of the wonderful way in 
which our bodies ‘back up’ our emotional states. Physio- 
logists have discovered that in a state of anger or fear the 
adrenal glands secrete a substance, adrenalin, and throw it 
into the circulation of the blood. Along with other effects, 
this substance gives the blood increased power of coagulating, 
and so lessens the danger of bleeding to death from wounds. 
Now the great psychologist James, who wrote before this 
wonderful discovery was made, stressed, notwithstanding, 
the bodily accompaniments of emotion. Along with Lange 
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merely one of stress. Is McDougall, then, correct in his view 
that the primary emotions are just the instincts viewed from 
another standpoint? On this point perhaps his most able 
critic is Dr James Drever. We need not here enter into the 
whole argument, which is based partly on what is known about 
the bodily accompaniments ofemotion. Drever's conclusion, 
however, is that emotion is not essential to the working of an 
instinct, that it comes on the scene only when the instinctive 
activity is baulked. We can, it is true, point to some of the 
instincts we have discussed—to construction, for example— 
and ask what satisfactory emotional correlate can be found 
for it. But Drever goes further: pointing to the instinct of 
escape, he argues that the correlative fear is not always present. 
Rivers, another eminent psychologist, has shown that one 
response to the danger-situation is manipulative activity, that 
in a situation of extreme danger we instinctively perform 
wonderful actions with our hands, and indeed with our whole 
bodies, which astonish ourselves as well as others. The cliff- 
climber in peril will frequently do just the right thing to 
extricate himself, and the cyclist in a traffic jam will often, 
without thinking, do just what is needful. Rivers further 
points out that, when this instinctive manipulative activity is 
proceeding successfully, no emotion appears on the scene: fear 
supervenes only when the activity ceases to be successful. 
Now Drever maintains, along with Rivers, that this coincidence 
of manipulative activity and absence of affect is a general law 
which applies to all the instincts. Dr William Brown, too, 
points out that McDougall tacitly admits this himself in the 
case of at least one of his instincts; for the gregarious instinct 
the corresponding emotion is * feeling of loneliness," which is 
clearly what one experiences when the instinct is not success- 
fully working toward its goal. The law applies to innate and 
acquired tendencies alike ; thus in a difficult situation we get 
flustered only when we do not know what to do or say. 
Drever, however, admits that it is characteristic of the more 
fundamental instincts that an emotional perturbation arises 
with extreme facility, and even that it is normally involved in 
the instinctive response. But he maintains stoutly, nevertheless, 
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mentally important in the study of behaviour, and that there- 
fore they are of profound consequence in educational theory 
and practice. The instincts are the raw material of character, 
and throughout his task the educator must deal with them. 

In the first place, the educator must work with the grain, 
not against it; and the account of instinct just given, if it is 
reasonably near the truth, should give him a working idea of 
how the grain lies. He must realize that the young child is 
behaving on the instinctive level, and that the most powerful 
motives—one might almost say the only ones—to which he can 
successfully appeal are the instincts. It is futile in matters of 
conduct to appeal to a moral sense that is not there; rather 
the aid of the instincts of repulsion, escape, self-assertion, and 
submission must be invoked. No doubt it is unwise to make 
continual appeal either to fear or to self-abasement; the con- 
scientious educator could hardly wish these instincts to be un- 
duly stimulated. Yet they are parts of the child’s mental make- 
up, and it cannot be entirely wrong to utilize them in his early 
education. To thwart a child who is quite innocently follow- 
ing out an instinctive activity is very unwise, and is provocative 
of extreme anger, as we all have observed ; the best way to get 
him to abandon one instinctive activity is to substitute another 
for it. 

Again, in the early stages of intellectual education appeal 
must be made through the instincts; we must make a start by 
utilizing the motives that are there. Perhaps the most useful 
of all is the instinct of curiosity, the greatest ally the teacher 
has. If he can present his matter in a way that will appeal to 
this instinct the problem of obtaining attention is solved. Of 
course, crude curiosity does not lead us far—guessing competi- 
tions are not fruitful of good intellectual work—but it does give 
us a starting-point, even in its undeveloped form. Again, the 
constructive instinct should be utilized by the teacher; every 
teacher of experience knows the value of allowing children to 
make things. We could go through the whole list of instincts, 
working out the place of each in moral and intellectual educa- 
tion, but space forbids; in any case, the exercise is better left 
to the student himself. 
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sponses can be and are substituted. It is because his instincts 
are so plastic, on both their perceptive and conative sides, that 
man is educable. The lower animals, for all their perfection of 
adjustment, can do only one thing well. But man is free to use 
his instinctive equipment as he will. To say that man is en- 
slaved to his instincts, when he has unlimited scope for re- 
directing their energies, is nonsense. 

‘Sublimation’ is the word used to describe the process of re- 
directing an instinct from its primitive, biological goal to one 
that is socially and individually uplifting. It was originally 
used by the Freudians with reference to the sex instinct, but 
it can clearly bear a wider meaning. Curiosity, for example, 
may be sublimated from the impulse to pry into useless and 
even undesirable objects to an enthusiasm for the wonders of 
science. All science begins in wonder, and the whole fabric of 
modern science is a monument of sublimated curiosity. Fear 
of bodily pain may be sublimated to fear of wrong-doing, to 
fear of the things which “hurt the soul.” The crude gregarious 
instinct, along with the parental instinct and the instincts of 
self-assertion and submission, may be sublimated to the highest 
forms of social behaviour. There js no need to labour the point. 
The whole task of education is to sublimate the instincts. 

The teacher, then, must realize that instincts are factors to 
be reckoned with; moreover, that nothing but harm can come 
from attempting to suppress them. Inconvenient instincts can- 
not be dealt with in this summary fashion. To suppress an 

_instinct is not to destroy it; denied direct expression, it will 
assert its activity in undesirable ways that are beyond the con- 
ùolóf the will. This part of the subject will be dealt with in a 
‘future chapter. 

What of the affective aspect of instinct, the emotions? There 
can be no doubt that the somewhat meagre results achieved 
during the first half-century of popular education are due to an 
overemphasis on the intellectual side of the mind and a corre- 
sponding neglect of the emotions. In the modern psychology 
of education, however, the emotions occupy à prominent place, 
and the advance in method that is now taking place is due to 
this perhaps more than to any other factor. Emotions are the 
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as possible, what he ought to dislike and avoid. Ifa child is 
accustomed to beautiful things his taste will be unconsciously 
cultivated. “These will grow into his soul, there unconsciously 
to erect standards of goodness and beauty, to cultivate a 
healthy taste, which will make their opposites repellent to 
him.” 1 The teacher must, of course, have regard to his pupil’s 
capabilities at a given age. The cultivation of taste is a gradual 
process, and the results achieved depend on the stage of develop- 
ment. Experimental psychology confirms what we should 
naturally expect, that the beginning of adolescence is a favour- 
able period. 

What is the intellective aspect of training in taste? The 
teacher must be very careful here, for direct instruction will 
largely defeat its own ends. He must not lay down laws in 
the matter, saying, “This is beautiful, that is ugly. Like this, 
and dislike that." And yet taste cannot be fully developed 
apart from knowledge. There are standards of taste, valid for 
more than one person, and knowledge of these is necessary. 
It is desirable, having felt the beautiful, to analyse its con- 
ditions and arrive at some general principles. Sir H. Walford 
Davies, in his wireless talks on music, does this with con- 
spicuous success. Our intellects impel us to seek reasons for 
beauty when we find it: the receptive attitude naturally 
becomes an analytical and critical one. No teacher, however, 
must think that any knowledge of standards and canons of 
criticism can be a substitute for feeling, for if that is absent 
all talk about the beautiful is mere cant and humbug. But, 
this condition being fulfilled, the teacher, without adopting 
a didactic attitude, can do much to help his pupils to perform 
elementary analyses of conditions of beauty. He must never 
force expressions of taste: if they come naturally he will 
accept them, but he must not demand them. Ifa child wishes 
merely to feel the beauty of a poem he must not be compelled 
to talk about it, or to give reasons. Success in appreciation 
lessons cannot be assessed by the method of question and 
answer, excellent though that method may be in intellectual 
matters. ^ 

1 Plato. 
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be confined to the few. One may say in passing, however, 
that under the right conditions children make surprisingly 
fine efforts in this direction. But the school cannot cater for 


the education of immortal artists, poets, and composers; the ^ 


most it can do is to provide conditions which will not impede 
the development of any potential genius who may appear. 
Yet itis given to all to appreciate works of art with some degree 
of fullness, and, psychologically speaking, there is always a 
‘doing’ element in genuine appreciation. When a poem is 
read and enjoyed it is, in a very real sense, remade by the 
reader. The sympathetic reader takes the printed page, 
which, after all, is only a record of the poet's creation, not 
the creation itself, and transfigures the mere possibility of a 
poem into a glowing masterpiece, co-operating, perhaps, with 
Shakespeare himself. In this sense a‘ doing’ elementis essential 
to all appreciation. 
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from human laws of succession in property. We do not 
receive our bodies from our parents, but only a germ which, 
by some mysterious process, grows into a human being. The 
idea that the original germ contains minute copies of all the 
parts of our body, which have only to grow, is now exploded. 
Moreover, the germ with which a dog, for example, starts life 
is practically identical with the human germ: yet the one 
develops into a dog, the other into a man, each repeating 
the characteristics of his parents in millions of details. Why 
should this be so? The parents of the one are canine, of the 
other human; but why should this cause such a vast difference 
in the development of the two similar germ-cells? 

It was thought that Weismann's theory of the continuity of 
the germ-plasm would make the matter clear. What is this 
theory? Galton in 1875 pointed out that the child is, in a sense, 
as old as the parent—indeed, as old as his remotest ancestor. 
The student will be aware that the body grows by the multi- 
plication of cells from the germ-cell. Now, at a very early 
stage in this process certain cells are set apart, unaltered, to 
form the reproductive cells in the new individual, one of which, 
therefore, may become the starting-point of another human 
being. These reproductive cells take no part in the develop- 
ment of the body, and are continuous from one generation to 
another. “Thus the parent is rather the trustee of the germ- 
plasm than the producer of the child.” ? Weismann developed 
the idea, and the theory is now associated with his name. 

Some have thought that in this continuity of the germ- 
plasm we have an explanation of why like tends to beget like; 
but the explanation is too superficial to be regarded as satis- 
factory. The germ-plasm is only relatively continuous; it is 
not there, separate from the rest of the individual, at the very 
beginning of development. Then again, to maintain that, 
although it is constantly increasing in amount, the process of 
growth is continuous, is to state rather than explain the fact 
of heredity. We might say that successive generations have 
similar forms because they spring from similar, not the same, 
Serm-plasm; but if we would explain heredity on these 

1 Thomson and Geddes, Evolution, p. 116. 
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the whole of the second generation consisted of 25 per cent. 
of pure recessives, 25 per cent. of pure dominants, and 50 per 
cent, of impure dominants. These apparently complicated 
results are quite simple when expressed in a table such as the 
following: 


Talls Dwarfs 
(Dominants) (Recessives) 


Talls 
(Impure dominants) 


25 p.c. Talls 50 p.c. Talls 25 p.c. Dwarfs 
(Pure dominants) (Impure dominants) (Pure recessives) 
Talls Dwarfs 
(Pure dominants) (Pure recessives) 


| | 
25 p.c. Talls — 50 p.c. Talls 25 p.c. Dwarfs 


(Pure) (Impure) (Pure) 


These results, since they became known, have been verified 
again and again in both plant and animal life, close inbreeding 
in the case of the latter corresponding to self-fertilization in 
the former. Some characteristics blend, while others do not: 
Mendel’s law applies only when the parents have contrasted 
characteristics which do not blend. For example, the law has 
been proved to hold when normal mice are crossed with 
waltzing mice, normality being the dominant and waltzing the 
recessive characteristic. 

Mendel himself put forward the hypothesis of the “segrega- 
tion of pure gametes” to explain these remarkable facts. He 
Supposed that the generative cells, or gametes, produced by the 
first hybrid generation were of two kinds, either pure domi- 
Nants or pure recessives, but not mixtures of both; further, that 
the two kinds were produced in approximately equal numbers, 
and that subsequent fertilization was fortuitous. Now, re- 
™Membering that a new individual is produced by the union of 
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their kind, then you were not an evolutionist. If you believed, on 
the contrary, that all the different species are modifications, varia- 
tions, and claborations of one primal stock, or even of a few primal 
stocks, then you were an evolutionist.! 


'The bitter controversies over the fact of evolution have now 
died down, and few would venture to deny the substantial 
truth of the proposition we have stated. It is indeed the view 
of the plain man nowadays. Although the doctrine is in- 
separably associated with the name of Darwin, the probability 
of some such truth was discerned by Aristotle and other Greek 
philosophers; while nearer his own day Darwin had several 
predecessors, such as Goethe, Buffon, Lamarck, and Erasmus 
Darwin, his own grandfather. 

Such a doctrine is obviously of the deepest concern to the 
psychologist and educationist. Indeed, it may be regarded as 
the main contribution that biology has to offer to psychology 
and educational theory. Its far-reaching consequences are 
now being realized, but it will be many years before they can 
be fully worked out in practice. Clearly, if evolution applies 
to man's body it must apply also to his mind. We are certain 
that the higher mental processes are closely correlated with 
the activity of the cerebrum, if, indeed, there is not a “‘one-to- 
one correspondence" between the two. If we admit that the 
cerebrum itself is a product of evolution it is difficult to deny 
the proposition that the mind likewise has evolved from lower 
forms. 

Although the fact of evolution is generally accepted, there is 
much dispute as to the manner of its taking place. All agree 
In secking an explanation in the interaction of the living 
Organism and its environment, but biologists differ in the stress 
they accord to either factor in the proces. Two sharply con- 
trasted views are associated respectively with the names of 

amarck and Darwin; it is therefore permissible to label them 
,'amarckism and Darwinism, or perhaps better, neo-Darwin- 
ism in the case of the latter, since Darwin cannot be held 
responsible for all the interpretations put on his work by his 
enthusiastic disciples. , 


1 Back to Methuselah, p. xix. 
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He put forward and emphasized one or two essential factors 
in the process, which, as usually happens with the work of 
a great man, were overemphasized by his followers to the 
exclusion of any others. Although Darwinism at the moment 
tends to be discredited, no discredit need fall on Darwin him- 
self, who was a patient, hard-working, clear-sighted naturalist, 
the very model of a man of science. 

What are the essentials of his doctrine? In contradistinc- 
tion to Lamarck, Darwin emphasized the action of the environ- 
ment on the organism. He pointed out that most animals 
are enormously prolific, that there is neither room nor food for 
all, and that there is, in equence, a struggle for existence 
and a survival of the st. But why should one individual 
be more fitted than another to survive? Darwin answered 
this question by pointi ig to the innate variations existing 
between one individual and another. The web of life is so 
intricately woven that even the slightest accidental variations 
may have a survival value for their possessors, who will conse- 
quently have longer life and larger families than their less 
fortunate brethren. These favourable variations are passed 
on to the next generation, who in turn vary about a new 
mean: again those most favourably endowed survive, pro- 
pagate, and transmit the variations to their offspring. Gradu- 
ally in this way new species would emerge, isolation greatly 
helping the process. All the characteristics which distinguish 
one animal from another are attributed, in the last resort, to 
slight variations in the individuals of some primal stock or 
stocks. 

In the case of the giraffe, for example, we may suppose that 
the animal at one stage of its development was four feet high. 
As it multiplied all the foliage within reach of animals of this 
height would be quickly consumed, and only those taller than 
the normal would survive. This selection and elimination 
would persist in countless successive generations, the ultimate 
result being the giraffe as we know it to-day. — ) 

Darwin's theory, then, rests on the assumptions that living 
creatures are very prolific, that they have to struggle for food, 
that variations occur and are transmissible, that the result is 
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modifications now under discussion are the changes induced 
during the lifetime of an individual by peculiarities of use or 
disuse of various organs, by change in surroundings or in 
nurture. The question is, Are these acquired modifications 
transmitted? The view of the plain man is, of course, that 
transmission does take place. He tells us that good-mannered 
parents have good-mannered children, and will quote numer- 
ous instances to prove that good and bad modes of life are 
heritable. Yet one may make him pause by pointing out 
that one-armed fathers have two-armed sons, and that there- 
fore one-armedness is an acquired characteristic which is not 
transmitted. Sir John Adams quotes the saying of the prophet 
Jeremiah that “the fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the 
children's teeth are set on edge,” 1 pointing out that here we 
are not necessarily dealing with cause and effect, and that the 
setting on edge of the children's teeth may be due to the per- 
sistence of the sour grape in their environment. And a little 
reflection will convince the student that the appearance of the 
parents’ special characteristics in their children may be due, 
not to heredity, but to their having been brought up in the 
company of their parents. Such an effect is so like heredity 
that the term ‘social heredity’ has been coined to express it. 
The effects of bodily and social heredity are extremely diffi- 
cult to disentangle, and an appeal to common experience 
fails to settle the question of the transmission of acquired 
characteristics. 

The question was vigorously debated, and seemed at one 
time to be settled. Weismann’s decision against transmission 
was widely accepted by scientists, and was supposed to have 
given the death-blow to Lamarckism. Certainly it was 
difficult to see how acquired modifications could affect the 
Berm-plasm if that germ-plasm had been set apart at a very 
early stage and had taken no part in the development of the 

ody. The question was tried at the bar of experiment, and 

no evidence that transmission did take place was forthcoming. 

€ismann’s own crucial experiment consisted in cutting off 

the tails of mice for generations and observing that the young 
1 Jeremiah xxxi, 29. 
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of two gangways. One or other of the gangways was always 
brightly illuminated from behind, and so wired that in using 
it the rat suffered an electric shock through his feet: thus, in 
order to avoid an unpleasant experience, he had to leave the 
tank by the dark gangway. McDougall found that initially 
the rats made, on an average, about 165 errors, receiving there- 
di re the same number of shocks, before learning to go by the 
Fg route. Continuing his experiments with the progeny of 
ti € original rats, he found that in the twenty-third genera- 

9n only 25 errors, on an average, were made before the 
desirable habit was acquired. Thus the young acquire useful 
uus more easily than their parents, although it probably 
s es thousands of generations for such habits, and any struc- 
Ural changes associated with them, to appear independently 
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7 Causing evolution.” 1 But it is doing Darwin the barest jus- 
dcc to allow that his main principle must have been a tremen- 
pony important factor in the process, even if environment 
omg “the stimulus rather than the efficient cause” of 
n ution. Natural selection is not now generally held to have 
ought about evolution: it occupies rather *the more modest 
dias of simply accelerating, retarding or terminating the 
cess of otherwise determined change.” * Mob 
oe arwinism is an impossible creed for ee ia 
ism "ation. A choice between this and some form o per 
1S, for us, one “ultimately between the Herodian and the 
fitter view and treatment of the child.” z Sue 
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€ to train the latter to be fit their success would be 
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ignore the hereditary influences which make themselves felt in 
the intellectual and moral development of any child. In sup- 
Port of their case they rightly point to institutions such as the 
@tnardo Homes to show what good nurture and education 
Can effect for children of unpromising antecedents. But here- 
"ty still steps in, saying, “Thus far shalt thou go and no 
i Galton and his followers, taking the opposite view 
om the Herbartians, preached the importance of heredity. 
© are presented with unsavoury family histories, industri- 
ay investigated on the other side of the Atlantic, which are 
P Pected to convince us that all our educational efforts are 
Powerless to alter by one jot or one tittle the destiny that has 
fait decided by heredity. But Nunn points out that both the 
“tbartians and the Galtonians err in regarding the child as 


Pss ing to be moulded, in the one case by education, ier 
iew Y heredity. He urges what is really the Lamarckian 
ae t in the process of de- 


nce more, that the principal factor 1 
iclopment is the child himself, d that he can mac E. 
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ag epe a course which, in broad outline at least, is deter- 
ap the past history of the race. : 
in uch a doctrine, if true, must be of profound importance 
; rducation, Many have stated and sought to apply the 
ictum that the child must learn as the race has learned. 
ÍT gave it perhaps its first explicit statement when s 
must Although the world in general advances, the yeu 
vidu T lways start again from the beginning and as an ia i 
su al traverse the epochs of the world’s sitar Tegeli 
zap ited the position thus: “In the progress of the aeaa 
Woa we may recognize the course of the education o! tme 
TA drawn, as it were, in shadowy outline" ; while one o 
«€ famous educational maxims of Herbert Spencer ed E 
arrar education of the child must accord both A Bs Es. 
ist DBement with the education of mankind co a 
eji, aly.” Clearly these philosophers and education r 
2 ^ dna that such a doctrine was à fundamental Dos 
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i rks 
argue that the doctrine must stand or fall by the way th ds 
inpractice. He asks teachers to observe that the best m mu 
of teaching are, as a matter of fact, echoes of the a 1 Arindire 
theracelearned; thus regarding parallelism as no ing pe 
theory, but as a broad and fair summary of epo teachs 
perience itself. He indicates many applications to Eus Orde 
ing of mathematics, and states his belief that, ‘whet [2 idi 
parallelism is a literal incontrovertible fact, it is demon thase 
that the most effective ipea of mathematics arc 
which follow the historical evolution. . Ww " ad 

While the principle applies to education in its nr s 
most comprehensive sense, it is perhaps in the TEAS Thus 
various subjects that it finds its detailed applications. nthe 
a study of literature might well begin with ay ie RE 
and legends, going on through tales of adventure to : t: for 
of poetry and philosophical literature : similarly, a sc. » wm 
teaching musical appreciation would most properly be f the 
on the recapitulative principle. A broad acceptance d 5 
principle is really implied in Armstrong's heuristic me E 
teaching science—that method by which the child is prm. 
the position of the discoverer and allowed to find out hing 
for himself. In mathematics the principle has far-reac rat 
applications both to schemes of work and to individual hes 
One example must suffice. In 1923 appeared the dolis 
matical Association's report, The Teaching of Geometry in 3 aper 
a compilation of valuable suggestions from teachers of i eat 
ing and experience. One of its main recommendations is nee 
the teaching of school geometry should be divided into t aad 
Stages: (i) experimental, (ii) deductive, (iii) logical. Litt me 
said about history in this report, and the above anes 
is a summary of collective experience rather than the work! 


out of a theory. But although this is the case, the stages ra 
equally well be deduced from the history of the subject, cor 
sponding as they do to ( 


A o 
i) the Egyptian stage, (ii) the stage 
Thales and the early Greeks, and (iii) the stage of Euclid and 
the great Greek geome 


ters. 
* See Nunn, The Teaching of Algebra, and B, Branford, A Study of Mathe- 
matical Education, 
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Wi 
Principle in uu to the reader the task of working out the 
motata "s etail with regard to the subject in which he is 
With his igs and of comparing the results of such a study 
remember ode experience of teaching. He will do well to 
and to fe at in racial learning there were many blind alleys, 
where a the liberty of idealizing the course of history 
realizing A. inks fit. He must make broad applications, 
not to b at common sense and the fruits of experience are 
` e surrendered to any theory, however plausible. Even 


if thi Du: 
€ suggestion implied in the doctrine does nothing more 
t, it will have achieved 


tha: : 
Pura him to the history of his subjec 
ing of great value. But the teacher will probably find 
firm his best methods 


that X 
the history of racial learning will con 
and also suggest to him 


of i P 
UNS the individual to learn, 
nd fruitful methods of exposition. 
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CHAPTER VI re: 
BROAD FEATURES OF HUMAN BEHAVIO 


dy 
x nd stu 
In addition to the instincts we have to ps e qoe are of ? 
certain innate tendencies of the human a can hardly e 
general rather than a specific character. T d determining i 
called instincts, since they are not dispositions tc dun but ar 
particular mode of action in a particular situ bidi various 
rather seen to be general modes of behaviour in i endenci™” 
instincts manifest themselves. Such general M habit a 
are sympathy, suggestion, imitation, play, nsideration J 
routine. The first three we shall leave for co Ives with t 
à future chapter; here we shall concern ourse to play, 
tendency to repeat the familiar and the tendency Ld 
of great importance in education. ivitie 
Probo: air T. Percy Nunn points out that iones à form 
man generally assume either a conservative or a ifestation 
and that the routine tendency is the typical ace xo oth 
the former. We all tend to do things apparently Vs t they are 
reason than that we have done them before, and tha for every 
familiar to us, McDougall talks of “the cx d previo 
process to be repeated more readily in virtue y ts previo" 
occurrence and in Proportion to the frequency 9 T. of cogn. 
Tepetitions” ;1 while one of Spearman’s princip E roduce 
tion is that * the occurrence of any cognitive cyrn dendency? 
a tendency for it to occur afterwards.” 2 This wholly ° 
which makes ge hh, like any 
acteristic of human nature, althoug: ie prope f 
gear and fail to preserve 1 


| 


o 
3 dreds 
ntal economy. It operates in the ees such 
actions we perform every day without troubling to 
as waking, sleeping. 


a 
: h work, 
» dressing, eating, much of our 


Social Psychology, pp. 115, 116. 
telligence? 


iti . 192- 
and the Principles of Cognition, p- 13: 
96 


1 An Introduction to 
2 The Nature of * In 
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Other o ` 

sets dee mm Our power to do such things by routine 
Duo s free to deal with higher matters. 

Undament | to repeat would seem to be one of the most 
rhythmical i characteristics of life. Our very bodies are 
reathing; in their action, as in the beating of the heart and 
b itself E ue our joy in rhythmical activities is as old as 
Primeval s t is, as Stanley Hall says, * as if the waves of the 
Tejoice in d. a whence we came still beat in them.” * We 
Undament "ee and our pleasure in it is due to the same 
al cause whether the rhythm be crude and un- 


refined 

sian B obimated into forms of the highest art, as in the 

fr allet. Similarly, rhythm is at the root of all music, 
where music and 


9m tj i 
"hys gene of barbaric tom-toms, 
inth Sy " one, to the gloriously exhilarating Scherzo in the 
Possess i.q jony. And any merit that the decadent jazz may 
m ince thes to its often quite superb rhythm. , 1 
8 to find it endency is so deeply rooted in u5, it is not surpris- 
th to wa ee manifested in young children. One has 
H € same acti a. young child at play to see en ‘ 
Nd again ction.» A jig-saw puzzle will be put together again 
arie Tem toy train will repea journey until its 
Gace Matis coh is taken to bed; an! 
in &hly tired 2 be played until grown 
Ee menor di Everything in the child’ 
Pu avoide d to which he is ‘accustomed, an : 
FER siens ape are sparingly introduced. It is sheer 
es Roin that constitutes the attraction of those ancient 
ae In ge by songs such as «Here we go gathering 
P: cient too di and of those meaningless jargons, no doubt very 
ROS to solve at are employed to count out the company in 
chil, ek. And the knotty problem of who is to hide and who is 
ig dren is th one secret of the popularity of certain stories with 
all th ourse d repetition they contain. The classical instance 
xe Sins tuador story of Goldilocks and the three bears, where 
aoe thre s, actions, speeches, and articles of furniture are 
ed in B. times: and this famou! i 
optic form if the approva 


D 
1 Adolescence, vol. i, p- 211 


Te]. 
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| E f repet- 
to be gained. Kipling has recognized the pur d he 
tion with conspicuous success in his Just So foi i of words 
does not Scruple to repeat situations and uude all set 
exactly. “The great, grey-green, greasy ee. the chorus 
about with fever trees,” is indeed just a chorus, d encourage 
of a ballad, in which the audience is dar siio ea c Elephant $ 
to join; anda group of children to whom ^ ain when it 
Child” is read will always chant this wonderful refr: 
comes along. ; f repe 
Now the —— explanation of risp ae In 
tition is the same in all cases: it is just the joy of "aree Ln or 
the stories and ballads the audience, whether of f repetition 
8rown-ups, likes to take part, which the provision o c we say 
or chorus enables it todo. In psychological cls y js the 
that the instinct of self-assertion is at work. pe eo is en- 
easiest channel of self-assertion, and positive ges bi the 
gendered when Something familiar occurs, No work, bu 
highest forms of self-assertion are found in creative himself 
the average person is content to plod along, pin in the 
Over his environment by doing again what he has - rover! 
Past. We all know the tiresome person who has an ap ex ts him 
to deal with any situation that arises, whose cliché poem d the 
from being overwhelmed though the heavens fall. 


3 imited, 
young child, since his mental and physical powers are ee the 
naturally achieves much of his self-assertion in r epea 
familiar. Our inn: 


fostered in the inte 


: ore 
two, however, is paren 
> for the one reacts on the other. It 

that when we desi 


Fi new 
ther Play a familiar game than a 
9ne, since positive self-f; 
former; but th 


son 
Important part of ourselves, The rea: 
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uch matters would seem to be 
the channel of self-assertion, 


FEATURES O 


oh our strong conservatism ins 
Pera of repetition to improve 

Clas sie originally started. 
à ms instance noted by the writer may bring out the point. 
oy of fifteen months old, when put to bed, would lie awake 


Ead his rapidly increasing vocabulary one word after 
other. The desire for positive self-feeling no doubt impelled 
dy perform, but the repeti- 


nm to repeat what he could already 
aoe practice, and the gains of each day were con- 
be ated. This particular channel of self-assertion eventually 
his jm so important to the boy that throughout his childhood 
inguistic powers, both oral and written, were remarkable. 
we repetition need no f intellectual stagna- 
áo In children. Providin. f self-asser- 
bes it results in the formation anc C 
self plexes which are, in turn, the basis of s 
» -assertion. This being $0; the tendenc 
eglected by the educator who wishes to fol 
ways. 
es in this routine tendency that the 
ef the drill which experience has taugh 
te teaching. We all know well that 
nnot always be easy and full of novelty, 


suehune at any psychological doctrine whi s 
ary repetition. It is not long since teachers who valued their 


reputation for being up to date in their methods made serious 


a R 
ttempts to eliminate repe n the grounds that it con- 
: ever, found that the 


Stituted drudgery for the child : > 

results failed to justify suc tation of the doctrine of 
interest. It is satisfactory after all, basing 
Our teaching method on sound psychology when we require 
tables, formule, and conjugations to be learned by rote, and 
ps allow them to be chanted in chorus in 
ashioned way. We must, however, bear 1n I 
Such learning is not to be regarded as an end in itself, but only 
= a consolidation, by Nature's own method, 

uture creative work. Further, the memorizing must be in- 
telligent: tables, for example, must be constructe 


teacher finds his charter 
t him to be needful in 
the path of learning 
and we rightly look 
ch condemns neces- 
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children themselves 
the learning of a fo 
cess, not the start. 


One need not enumerate examples of teaching ane a 
petition tendency may be used, for every teacher A MAE. 
to pilot a class through a syllabus knows them well e wed 
Let one suffice. There is no method of obtaining EA idt 
accuracy in arithmetic except continual drill in its à pr 
Operations. Dr Ballard, in his recent delightful boo! m EIUS 
fesses himself old-fashioned enough to believe that, aor ius 
‘intelligent’ the working ofa sum may be, it is useless un A. 
answeris correct: and here certainly he will get most P drill 
agree with him. The teacher of arithmetic, then, shou doing 

is pupils until they get right answers automatically ; sufficient 
so he will find that success in mechanical sums is suffi hie 
achievement in self-assertion to justify their drudgery fr Eie di 
point of view of the Pupil. It isa mistake to suppose tha sting! 
nary arithmetic need be continually disguised in ‘intere 
problems about apples, oranges, or elephants. M" ion for 

Further, the routine tendency affords ample justificatio sit 
order in school, if such justification is necessary, as porhen 
is in these days of doctrines of ‘self-expression.’ Every prac ing 
teacher knows how much time and energy are saved by pu 2d 
a settled procedure; and psychology tells him that his "o 
for having things done decently and in order is in accorda 35 
with child-nature, Children themselves much prefer order Jo 
disorder, and regard it as no hardship to be required to 


: : 5 d Pe 
things in a relatively stereotyped fashion and as a matte 
course, 


We may find h 


; and 
before they are committed to memory, a 
rmula must be the end of a reasoning P 


ere, if we care, an argument for that at 
bear of the modernist in education, the time-table. Suc 5 
time-honoured institution has its justification in the comei 
tive side of child-nature and cannot therefore be wholly ba! * 
A time-table must not, of course, be allowed to cramp creativ 


ea $ E t. 
and original work: the wise teacher will regard it as his servant 
not his master. 


he main secret of effective discipline in school and class li 
1 Teaching the Essentials of Arithmetic. 
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int ; x 
he establishment and maintenance of a good routine. As 


Professor Nunn has expressed it, 

e eroa tendency should þe allowed to act in school, as in 

Secs pepe community; like the fly-wheel whose momentum 

dde q em in orderly motion, overcomes obstacles, and carries 
AN ead-points,’ where the prime motive forces cease for . 
nt to act.! 
‘aiid brief study of routine we have seen the conservative 
dude at work, and have drawn certain educational con- 
and. S. Such conclusions, from their very nature, are cautious 
E E reme in character, and require supplementing by 
Std. eration of the creative tendencies, which are mani- 
oF ae clearly in play.* We shall not yet attempt a definition 
EUN A but proceed with the discussion, assuming that the 
ur 3 nows what we are talking about. We may say in pass- 
m x owever, that play is no simple phenomenon, and that it 
ot always easy to distinguish it from work. Our discussion 


may help to clarify these points. 


i tious attempts, all interest 
ade to supply an explanation of the native tendency to play. 


he German poet Schiller, and later the engineer-philosopher 
s the expression of a sur- 


Herbert Spencer, argued that play wa 
p us of energy. The young creature, being fed and defended 
au its parents, has more energy than it needs for maintenance 
vod growth, and it expends the surplus in play. Now this may 
is true up to a point, butitisa hopelessly inadequate explana- 
ion of the phenomenon. For one thing, it does not explain 
Way play takes definite forms instead of being a mere formless 
ischarge of energy; for another, it fails to explain why we 
Play when we are tired. Again, as Professor Nunn has pointe 
Oubin aa e a ene BILE e ee imagine the 


ud steam of an engine being turned, 
rious ingenious ways, We cannot imagin 
make the engine itself a better engine: isis 
play does for the growing individual, enabling hi 
wn powers, physical, mental, and moral. Weshallsee, 


1 Education : its Data and First Principles, p- 70* 
3 [bid., pp. 80, 81- 


2 Ibid., p. 80- 


ng and important, have been 
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ical rather than 
that if we think of the surplus energy as Sapa way: 
hysical the theory can be restated in a more ioe: thoy d 
p OF great educational importance is the (Rui ue: and 
lay, first Suggested by Malebranche, and cwn of Animals 
Play, by Karl Groos in his two works, The i Helio! 
p T de Considering first the less P RP iiie 
menon of play in the animal world, he ^r clear such 
higher, not the lower animals that play. Hig i avesse odi 
as the cat and dog, are helpless when born, an 


"e" Groos 

i in frivolity. ET 

i d no time whatever in l tici 

straightaway, and spen on caries Vrber animals antich 

pates the serious activities of their adult lives: bape the 

in its lay chases any moving object, so perfecting fighting, 5° 
à 3 The puppy, too, plays at fig 


s ; eces- 
Such exercise leading to the skill that will be n: 


A he 
j icipating t 
sary in the future, Play is teleological, always anticipa 
uture needs 


the animal ultimately i 


is the im- 
turity accorded by Nature, and the more pronounced is 
pulse to play. Now we h. 


the de 
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ka material of intelligent behaviour, need a period of adapta- 
Ee in the life of each individual, and such a period is provided 
MIR the months or years ofimmaturity. Thatis to say, it is 
"is e animals which, by reason of the high level of intelligence 
i Dd destined to reach, are helpless at birth and therefore 
wa ire education that have an impulse to play and are pro- 

ed with a period of life in which to exercise that impulse. 


W N . 
€ are asked, then, to conclude—and it seems difficult to resist 
mode of education, in 


Such a conclusion—that play is Nature's 
The need for educa- 


t . a 
he sense of adaptation to environment. 
th, the possibility of it arises 


[s consists in helplessness at bir 
m the plasticity of instincts, the time given for it is the period 
" immaturity, the method of it is play; and all of these are 
oncomitant phenomena in the animal world. 
wee far can the theory be applied to the play of man? Is 
is play biologically useful in preparing him for the serious 
Bes of manhood? It can certainly be maintained that a 
Oy playing at soldiers and a girl nursing a doll may both be 
Preparing for serious adult activities. No doubt the theory 
e multifarious 


ines its beautiful simplicity when applied to th 
orms of children's play; but Groos argues that these many 
patory of the complexity of activities 


forms are themselves antici 
d that in his play the boy is uncon- 


i i 
zu Which man engages, an 
ious possible occupations of manhood. 


Sciously ‘trying out’ vari 
ie One may feel that Professor Stanley Hall is being unduly 
TELE when he describes this striking and ingenious argument 
as “very partial, superficial, and perverse,” since “‘it ignores 
the past where lie the keys to all play activities.” ! But doubt- 
less there is much in his objection. According to him, the child 
is not so much rehearsing the serious activities of his own adult 
life as harking back to and recapitulating those of his remote 
ancestors. Play is reminiscent rather than anticipatory, exer- 
cising 
many atavistic and rudimentary functions, a number of which will 
lves out in play like 


abort before maturity, but which live themse! 
the tadpole's tail, that must be both developed and used as a 
f legs which will otherwise never mature.* 


stimulus to the growth o 
1 Adolescence, p. 202- 
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5 ily fall 
Now we can cite many instances of play ya saa " 
under a general theory of reminiscence. ea y iba beon 
the kitten and the puppy can be explained t e 
as readily as by that of biological utility. nu building 
chasing, hunting and fishing, one rowing, f RTE C 
of houses and shelters, especially in trees, the Tt is be- 
caves, all remind us strongly of the youth of the T heart ei 
cause of reminiscence, says Stanley Hall, that 2 anes: 
youth goes out into play as into nothing else, as tine to the 
remembered a lost paradise.” 2 And since, accord direcábg 
same authority, the whole of development consists D agh th at 
itulation of racial history, we can believe readily Soe irs 
in our play we recapitulate certain activities of primi EE 
Not unconnected with the theory of ese > = E 
worthy of special explanation and emphasis, as Wi ek taken 
call the cathartic theory of play. ‘ Catharsis, a wi riginally 
from the writings of Aristotle, seems to have Deen orem aa 
a medical term, meaning a ‘purge.’ ? The great p a medi- 
used it to describe the effect of tragedy, teaching Sh ie we 
cine purges the body, so tragedy purges the soul. ond RS 
witness the enactment of a tragedy our pent-up vg AM d 
relieved; we project ourselves into the part of the 2 d go 
perience to some extent the feelings he parrari, d since 
through the emotional conflict with him to the end. a has 
in all true tragedy this conflict is resolved, the ee this 
his emotions Purified and elevated by the spectacle. fined to 
rtic action is by no means con ut why 
equally well to a good farce. If we as P ES 
WE enjoy the antics of a knockabout comedian who ool Pio 
crockery, trips up policemen, and generally plays the fool, 


ee 4 IS do 
are bound to answer that it is because we like to see others C 
the things that we 


ized behaviour isr 
traces at second h: 
kicking over them, 
ing ourselves into (| 


tragedy: it applies 


E E N : ore 
he hero, and experiencing with him the m 
A Adolescence, P- 203. 


? See Burnet, Aristotle on Education, pp. 124, 125. 
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or less violent emotions he portrays, We relieve our pent-up 


feelings. 
Does this doctrine of catharsis 


It seems to the present writer tha 
most comprehensive formula yet offered. Play is cathartic in 


its action; that is to say, it provides an outlet for certain pent- 


up instincts and emotions which, whether in childhood or in 
adult life, cannot find sufficient direct expression. In civilized 
finds insufficient 


life the instinct of pugnacity, for example, 
Scope for exercise. By nature we are fighters, and fight we must, 
so the civilized man fights in play. Every game is a sham fight, 
in which no blood is shed, or even anger displayed, but which 
nevertheless relieves the energy of this instinct, providing a 
vicarious channel for its expression. To say that play is a 
means of discharging surplus energy would seem to be true if, 
agreeing with Hall that “play has as much soul as body,” 1 we 
mean by ‘energy’ that psychic energy of which the instincts are 
the fountainheads. This same notion of catharsis, or purging of 
emotions by vicarious forms of expression, readily explains the 
phenomenon of make-believe play, a$ We shall see in a moment. 
In spite of Hall's condemnation of Groos, We must see that 
the various theories are complementary rather than contra- 
dictory. We have just indicated a means of reconciling the 
theory of surplus energy with that of catharsis. Further, the 
latter may be regarded as an extension of the theory of reminis- 
cence, for the emotions that are purged in play are just those 
Primary emotions inseparably connected with the instincts, 
which, as we have seen, are dispositions to certain activities in- 
herited from our ancestors. Reminiscent play is a means of 
discharging the energy of these instincts in a harmless, nay; 1n 
a profitable fashion. Forsuch purging of emotions that woul 


otherwise tend to be repressed is clearly of biological utility, 
Preparing us for a civilized form of adult life, and helping to 
wn up. Thus, in the notion 


keep us civilized when we are gro 

of useful catharsis, we approach a reconciliation between the 

forward look of Groos and the backward look of Hall. And we 

may point out, too, that both may well be correct if the adult 
1 Adolescence, P- 203+ 


help us to understand play? 
t such a notion constitutes the 
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activities in question are simple and ancient modes of = 
While Hall is probably sound in his contention that d it 
never practises what is phyletically new,” 1 we can eel 
may practise what is not racially new. The play of c fan- 
may, at one and the same time, be the recapitulation o E 
cestral activities and the anticipation of the adult ae a 
the individual himself, provided that the latter are pias dy 
race has done for countless generations. We see this c NS 
When civilization relapses into barbarism, as it did in 1914- ad 
doubt the men who, in their boyhood, had played vp wd 
seek, constructed shelters, and thrown stones, received the = 
pulse to do such things from their ancestors; but at the me 
time it was Play of this kind that later produced skill in the 
of trench-warfare and bombing. 

All the theories are re 
count of a very complex 


t 
them the various forms of play. It is well worthy of note tha 
the theories of biologica 


: : SCR : fa 
agree in seeing the instincts at work in play. The theory o: 
Surplus of 


usiness-man, for example, ee 
Y easily be too tired to lay a carpet, and tes 
find energy to Play a game of golf or go fishing. Where pon 
this energy come from? The explanation probably lies in t 

fact that the golf and the fishing are sustained by instinctive 
energy, in the one case from the combative instinct, in the 
other from the food-secking instinct ; while the laying of carpets 


ind it. Instincts may be regarded as 
Psychic energy that can be tapped when the energy de- 
“established sources is on the point of failure. 
explain this would involve the psycho- 
We decided earlier to leave on one side. 
x Adolescence, P. 202, 
$ Sce Nunn, Education » its Data and First Principles, p. 73, and McDougall, 
An Outline of Abnormal Psychology, PP- 58 et seg. 
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Nature’s mode of education, 


The proposition that play is 
gument, is confirmed by the 


which is a summary of Groos' ar| 
other theories, and may be taken as a working hypothesis by 
the educator. For education must always have a backward 
look, seeking to conserve the best of man's past; and Hall 
teaches us that play is Nature's means of doingso. Again, one 
of the main tasks of education is the sublimation and redirec- 
tion of instinctive energy; this, according to the cathartic 
theory, is the effect of play. Thus the educator who would pro- 
ceed ‘according to nature’ ignores play at the risk of stultify- 


ing his efforts. 


One of the most interesting and important forms of play is 


make-believe. All children in their play assume various réles 
and enact them with remarkable concentration and fidelity to 
real life, becoming engine-drivers, milkmen, tram-conductors, 
Coalheavers, teachers, as their fancy takes them. Now it 
would be a very superficial explanation of this feature of child- 
behaviour to say that it is due to imitation. No doubt the imi- 
tative impulse is at work, but it supplies only the material and 


the setti fthe play. Groos, as we have seen, explains make- 
pa esp for adult life—as 


believe play as an unconscious preparation ult ] 
àn experimenting with life; but perhaps a more satisfying and 
convincing explanation can be found on the lines of the cath- 
artic theory. The child, in his usual surroundings, does not 
find sufficient scope for all his instincts, notably his instinct of 
self-assertion: his environment, physical and social, is rather 
too much for his limited powers, and he cannot dominate it as 
he desires, In his make-believe play he finds a channel for the 
relief of the pent-up energy of this instinct. As an imaginary 
tram-conductor or teacher he achieves the positive self-feeling 
for which his prosaic environment gives him insufficient Op- 
portunity. In all make-believe play, then, we must look for 
a discharge of instinctive energy that would otherwise be 
bottled up. 3 
A very interesting aspect of the phenomenon of m : e- 
believe is the creation by the child of an alter ego and ot her 
imaginary companions. Most children, at m sd [o ‘ e 
development, live in a world of fantasy peopled by creatur 
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s an 
of their own making. A child well known to the water ee 
talking at the age of three or four of his own little pos canta 
who had the most extraordinary adventures and w €: the 
be incredibly naughty on occasion. He would run a e 
Street in front of fast-moving buses and escape unharm sad 
lived near a station where he could see trains all end d 
he eventually acquired a father and a mother who e sete 
him on every possible occasion. This is only the Her 5 lends 
of an example of a curious but almost universa aai is 
menon of child-life. Clearly the imaginary R i d 
the child himself over again: the alter ego has been own 
in his own image, and on him are fastened the chi nail 
unfulfilled desires. The form he takes and the nani > 
performs are the complement to the actual circumstan must 
his creator; his boldness, good fortune, and pang a 
be regarded as compensations for the timidity, dullnes of an 
good behaviour of the child himself. Thus the ipi stage 
imaginary companion who plays so successfully on t sake 
of life has a cathartic effect on the child’s emotions: Es this 
emotional energy is discharged at second hand. Furt ed 
Projection of himself into an imaginary being must be 2 f as an 
ful factor in the child's becoming conscious of himsel 
agent who thinks, feels, and acts. t any 

9 student of child-psychology can afford to neglec d 
Opportunity of making a first-hand study of M Ee 
Which affords so valuable an index to the emotional life o! dern 
child and indicates so clearly his unfulfilled desires. A A 
literature contains many examples of such studies put is o 
delightful form. Peter Pan, for example, lives the life 
Superb adventure that is an unfulfilled desire of the n 
boy, and the Secret of his universa] appeallies here. He of 
abl Converse with fairies, to be on s 

ndians, to Cope successfully with pira E 

and to dominate his companions. Moreover he never gro d 

Wb, and therefore never has to leave this delightful NOE 
ere we have the reason for the affection in which he is he 

by Brown-up People: we all feel, deep down in our hearts, 

that we have left a paradise of childhood, and the spectacle o 
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OR helps us to return to it, ifonlyforan hour. In The Little 
ite Bird Barrie gives us the story of Peter in its true setting: 


it is a saga spun in fantasy by a little boy, David, under the 


kindly encouragement of a friendly old bachelor whom he 


habitually meets in Kensington Gardens. This creation is 
Surely a masterpiece in child-psychology, and its universal 
popularity is a measure of its truth. Second to it, perhaps 
are Mr A. A. Milne's stories of Christopher Robin and Winnie: 
the-Pooh. That excellent teddy-bear was not very bright 
intellectually, but he had a heart of gold, cheerfully playing 
second fiddle to Christopher Robin, always admitting his in- 
tellectual superiority, and consoling him in trouble. 
E Such writers have set out deliberately to portray the child 
o literature: in our wealth of fairy-tales, however, we have 
Be portrayed spontaneously and unconsciously. Fairy- 
Mn may be regarded as ready-made child-fantasies which 
the child remakes rather than m: 
are provided for him rather than constructed by himself. 
And we may confidently assume that it is on account of their 
entire suitability to the emotional needs of the average child 
that certain tales have survived from generation to generation. 
Many of them are the same story in different settings. On the 
one hand we have young persons such as Cinderella, Hop-o’- 
my-thumb, Jack the Giant-killer, the Ugly Duckling, the 
Babes in the Wood; on the other we have massed forces of 


cruel stepmothers, powerful giants, wicked uncles, and male- 
ists in the persecution 


volent witches. The plot usually consists i 
and the subsequent turning of the 


of the former by the latter, 
tables with the help of 2 fairy godmother or other super- 
natural being. 

ever fantastic and unreal, are ad- 
mirable settings into which the child can project himself, his 
emotional life, and his domestic situations. He identifies 
himself, of course, with the hero, i is adventures with 
breathless interest because he himself is the hero for the time 
being. He feels, subconsciously perhaps, that in real. life he 
himself is persecuted, being put to bed, kept out of sight on 
important occasions, form disagrecable tasks; 


akes—imaginary worlds that 


and set to per 


ue 
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and in the tale he finds a situation which in all essentials is his 
own situation. He identifies the persecutors of the hero with 
those who discipline him and thwart his desires; and the 
triumph of the hero is the counterpart of his own desire to 
assert himself. Thus his own instincts find catharsis when he 
Projects himself into the masterful hero of the tale. EE 

An interesting character in many fairy-tales is the wicke 
stepmother. She must be considered in connexion with the 
beneficent fairy-godmother who comes along as a dea 0% 
machina to put matters right for the hero. Both are counter- 
parts of the mother in real life, the former in her sterner char- 
acter of one who has to discipline the child, the latter m her 
fonder aspect of one who, in his earliest days, ran invariably 
to his assistance and denied him nothing. The part playe 
by the fairy-godmother represents the child's desire that his 
mother's fondness will triumph over her apparent hardness. 

One must not suppose that the child consciously identifies 
himself with the hero, saying, “That is my situation, and this 
is how I should like to deal with it." The tales are, in any 
Case, grotesque exaggerations of the child's real situation, but 
this need not blind us to their essential fitness. The chil 
has not yet developed the power of subtle analysis, and à 
broad caricature will make more appeal to him than a sober 
statement of probability, He feels rather than knows that the 
tale is about himself. Nor need we suppose that the makers 
of such tales wrote them as riders on propositions in child- 
psychology ; their understanding of child-nature was pr obably 
more intuitive than intellectual, No doubt a sifting process 
has gone on: the tales which have come down to us have ha 
a survival value on account of their fitness, while many not 50 
good have been forgotten, 

In connexion with make-believe play, imaginary com- 
panions, and fairy-tales a Curious attitude of the child has 
often. been noted. While he revels in such products of the 
po aia he is frequently uncompromising in his deman 
Tubs iur " hy should this beso? We cannot suppose 
qr een nds the distinction between fact and à 

y © “ur perceptions of what we are pleased to ca 
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maginations are alike mental 
ce and by the confirming of 
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Ter and the figments of our i 
aoe and it is only by experien 
io sense by another that we are eventually able to infer that 
E. nd the facts there is an external world, while behind the 
B^ there is no such world. When the child has begun to 
Poet distinction he frequently asks of a story, “Is it 
: e?" but the experienced story-teller knows that he is 
iiem d well satisfied to listen either to a true tale or to a fairy- 
when The question is probably to be interpreted as, “Into 
ich world am I to fit this story, the world of fact or the 
world of fancy?” When he gets his answer he switches on 
the relevant set of ideas, applying the standard of rigorous 


part the two worlds 
. When incongruities 
Come along he will frequ the clash of ideas by an 
ingenious fib.) Thus the smal when 
asked whether he had ever seen oni 
unguarded moment replied in 
Pinning his advantage, aske@, 
te does?” The child, however, 
sion by replying glibly, “ Because 
ave torn it up.” ; i 
We did not, at the beginning of our discussion, attempt to 
define play or to distinguish it from work : such a definition 
and a distinction are indeed somewhat difficult. No doubt 
have to do, while play 


we may say that work is something We y I 
y 3 B 

f we like; that work is activity 

end. 


is something that we can oi k 
Pursued for an end beyond itself, while play has no such 

Yet such statements do not get to the root of the matter. The 
enthusiastic teacher; for example, pursue his work LR its own 
sake, finding in it the realization of his highest aal - We might 
say that his work is like play: were no such a statement 
ted by the i e teaching pro- 
d, for the boy at a public school who 
€ ]sory games play is remark- 
pena Sis that the distinction 
titude of the 


His questioner, 
do you know what 


triumphant 
[had a letter from him, and 
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doer toward them. If we perform any activity joyfully and 
of our own accord, with a minimum of external compulsion 
and restraint, and if in such activity our instincts, either ina 
crude or a sublimated form, are finding their satisfaction, 
then that activity is play to us, whatever it may be called p 
other people. If, on the other hand, there is neither joy no: 
spontaneity, if our whole heart and soul are not in what we 
are doing, then the spirit of play is absent and the activity 
must be called work. Play, then, is joyful, spontaneous, 
creative activity, in which man finds his fullest self-expression. 
Such a definition disposes at once of any idea that play is 
something frivolous and childish that must be put away when 
we become men. It is not so much that we play when we 
are young as that we remain young so long as we can play- 
Indeed, as Stanley Hall declares, *the best possible coy 
acterization of old age is the absence of the soul and body o 
play.” Man's highest achievements have been reached in 
the spirit of play, and it is no accident that in many language? 
the word ‘play’ is applied to music and the drama. Such à 
use confirms the broad idea of play which we have sought to 
emphasize: indeed, a good ‘play’ on the stage is just one my 
Which both actors and spectators can project themselves, anc» 
in so doing, find as complete a means of self-expression an! 
catharsis as the child finds in his make-believe play. In 
literature, painting, music, and science man has pursued this 
Spirit of joyful, spontaneous, creative play, and has produced; 
as à result, masterpieces of beauty and truth. P 
Bearing in mind, then, the comprehensive meaning which 
we are entitled to give to the word, we need not be startled by 
the statement that the whole of education should be conducte! 
in the spirit of play. Such a doctrine will not lead to 'soft 
pedagogics, but to hard and strenuous, albeit joyful, spon- 


fancous, and expressive activity. “The play-way,"? indeed, 
is one of the best of. the formule which attempt to sum up 
in a word the mod 


ern spirit in education. For many years 
thoughtful educators have been seeking a universal method 
of education, one that would apply to all children and all 


* Adolescence, p. 206. * First used by Mr Caldwell Cook. 
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subjects; the results of their labours are to be found in such 
doctrines, methods, and plans as the doctrine of recapitulation, 
the heuristic method, correlation and concentration of studies, 
the project method, the Montessori method, and the Dalton 
plan. Sir John Adams set himself the task of extracting the 
highest common factor of all such manifestations of the new 
spirit, and discovered it to be the ‘paidocentric’ tendency—that 
is to say, the tendency to view the whole process of educa- 
tion from the point of view of the child himself. But this may, 
perhaps more simply, be called the play-way, since the spirit 
of childhood is just the spirit of play. The conception of play 
as joyous, spontaneous activity—the satisfaction, redirection, 
and sublimation of instincts—can then be said to dominate 
and include all the workings of the new spirit in education. 
And the disappointing results so far achieved can be attributed 
to the blindness of educators who, seeing in play nothing but 
frivolity, failed to exploit the energy of instincts so abundantly 
poured forth in this channel. 

Any adequate account of the play-way in education would 
Occupy much more space than is at our disposal ; fortunately, 
however, there is no need to attempt a task which has been per- 
formed with conspicuous success by others. It must suffice here 
to make a few remarks of a general character. 

In all good schools nowadays some measure of self-govern- 
ment is adopted, prefect systems and house and team systems 
being the order of the day ; ‘and nowhere does one hear reports of 
failure when such experiments have been wholeheartedly and 
conscientiously made. The youns teacher should take warning 
that in such matters half-measures are useless; self-government 
is incompatible with the old authoritarian system, and any at- 
tempt to run the two methods side by, side is to invite failure. 
Prefects must be freely elected and given real iene ae 
responsibility: they must never be mere tures oe the me 
himself. The play-way in school-government may be summ 

. ac ty which must be 
up in the proposition € ociety VW. thout push- 
Organized on the lines of an Without p 
ing analogies too far, we may sa 


hese s i 
assume the réle of constitutional monarch, having certain 
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prerogatives and vetoes, but, in the main, guiding and inter- 
Preting public opinion. He is the representative of themida 
society, and his function is to be liaison officer between it m 
the smaller society of the school. Such a view is pele vnens 
in the Present-day fashion—surely unnecessary—to eschew a 

together the words ‘teacher,’ ‘master,’ and ‘mistress’ : thus the 
Montessorians talk of directresses, while Mr Norman MacMunn 
styled himself the “chief adviser to the boys of Tiptree Hall. 

Now such a spirit in school-government is the very essence 
of play. The children are allowed and encouraged to expe 
ment with life and to explore its possibilities, while their in 
stincts of self-assertion, self-abasement, and pugnacity are re- 
directed and sublimated from their original crude forms i 
forms of high individual and social value. And the direct Pr 
paration for future citizenship given by such play-methods 
cannot be overlooked, 

The play-way in learning may be described as an attempt EA 
break down in school the old antithesis between play and Kor F 
to eliminate drudgery, and to impart, even to the learning E 
the three R’s, something of the joyful and adventurous spin 
of play. All are familiar with the essentials of the Montessori 
method, by which children, in playing with ‘didactic appa- 
ratus,” burst joyfullyinto the arts of reading, writing, and count- 
ing. Norinour enthusiasm for Montessori nced we despise the 


spirit that matters; and the spirit ing the learning is 
that of play. 2 P permeating 


1 See Nunn, Education + its Data and First Principles, p. 112. 
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One of the most notable experiments in method of recent 
years has been the school-journey movement. Groups of 
children are periodically taken away from school to sur 
ings where the stimulus of reality is imparted to the learnin 
and the social life. Geography is learned from RUNE 
rivers, valleys, and the seashore, and history from castles: 
cathedrals, and other relics of bygone days. One cannot doubt 
the extreme value of such a movement which, although tem- 
Porarily set back by the War, is steadily advancing from year 
to year. The only regret is that such a method, full as it is 
of the spirit of adventure, should have to be confined, under 
present conditions, to a few weeks at most during each year of 
school life. 

The Dalton plan, which abhors time-tables and prescribed 
rates of learning, may be regarded as a second working-out of 
the Montessorian principle of providing the young student with 
an environment that stimulates learning. Classrooms are re- 


garded as laboratories for the various subjects, and the child is 
his attention at a 


free to choose which subject shall occupy 
foster the spirit we 


given time. Such a method does much to 
and its success is undoubted. 


have been attempting to describe, 

_ Indeed, taking a broad view, there is no limit to the applica- 
tion of the play-way to learning. As a last example we may 
consider how the play-spirit may permeate the study of culture 
subjects, the becoming acquainted with the achievements of the 
human spirit in the past. Formerly teachers did not teach the 
mathematics of mathematicians, but rather, as Sir T. Percy 
Nunn has phrased it, distilled a concentrated mathematical 
elixir, which they administered to their pupils in small doses: 
they handed out the results of mathematical thinking instead 
of guiding their pupils through its processes. Such a way is 
the very antithesis of the new spirit. Man did not thus learn 
mathematics: he achieved these monuments of thought in the 
spirit of adventure and discovery. And it is thus that the child 
will enter into his intellectual and artistic heritage—in the 


spirit of creative work, of experimenting with his environment. 
What we have said of mathematics js true of all cultural sub- 
jects: they must be presented, not primarily as things to be 
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A A ow 
learned, but as channels in which the creative guod 
and the possibilities of the individual be Td s ekoi 
significant that the original meaning of the word ‘p EE, 
be ‘maker.’ Extending such a notion, we must emp. -—Ó 
view that the child should be regarded not asa mee cence 
facts, but as a joyful maker or remaker of m d ees 
and mathematics. And once more we have the P Tues a. 

The Scout movement, perhaps more than e y ere 
working-out of the play-way. All aspects of play eel 
Scouting is reminiscent of man’s past in its BUSH p hone 
its spooring, totem poles, camp fires, and gy > Eie 
stincts find full expression and catharsis, and t py da 
preparation for future manhood and womanhoo . peer 
education is not neglected, and its success in one deu 
least has been crystallized in the phrase boy-scout e 
But perhaps its finest achievements are in character: d of hav- 

The founders of the movement may well be prou: ufi 
ing concentrated in one system the whole of the e 
education. Their psychology was not drawn from ac insight 
but derived from a sympathetic understanding of and E 
into child-nature, which made it much more n ds 
valuable. Nor were they within the circle of FE. 
official educators ; owing no allegiance to any code, it n ideals) 
No responsibility except that imposed by their own 26 tibt fn 
they were able to make their great adventure in educ 


heir 
€ very spirit of play—play for themselves as well as for th 
younger friends. 


influencing educa 
Which, more than hit is 
average teacher the value of. the new outlook. Althoug 

not our national 
some headmaster. 


a ppc ex- 
arest measure of its success is its e nri 
ary, the Rover movement. This move 
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owes its origin to the fact that the first Scouts, when they grew 
up, wished to preserve throughout life the stimulus, comrade- 
ship, and play-spirit of Scouting. In inventing Rovers they 
have ensured that they will remain boys always. One of the 
healthiest signs in present-day education is the spread of the 
Scout spirit among young teachers, who, we may venture to 
assert, will be enabled to solve many of their thorniest profes- 
sional problems by adopting the attitude and methods of the 


Scoutmaster. 
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CHAPTER VII 
PRODUCTS OF DEVELOPMENT 


Havine found, in the instincts, the innate controls of con 
duct, we must proceed to an examination of the higher con- 
trols that are, or may be, acquired by the individual during his 
lifetime. Our minds grow as a result of the commerce whic! 

we hold with our environment: on the basis of the innate dis- 
positions acquired dispositions are formed, and these, in tur» 
are welded into an organized whole. In the present chapter 
then, we set ourselves the task of outlining, in terms of our 


hypothesis of mental structure, the growth of the mind on 5o 
affective-conative side. 


: If the student who has followed the argument up to th d J 
point were asked what are the acquired controls of con uc 
he would probably point to habits. Great stress used to be 
on habits by moralists in general and educationists in part 
lar; they were regarded as an explanàtory principle of 
haviour, as tyrannical entities which, when once firmly est? 
lished, could determine our destiny. Character was regar“ á 
asa bundle of habits; good habits, therefore, were to be assid®” 
ously cultivated, while bad were to be avoided. In mode? 
works on education, however, we look in vain for any d 
account of habits. We find, instead, references either to^ 
ditioned reflexes or to sentiments, according as the write f 
or does not subscribe to the tenets of the behaviourist 
But the conditioned reflex and the sentiment are mer 
native ways of describing this great fact of habit. 
Modern behaviourism, with its conditioned reflex 


McDougall notes,? the latest chapter in the old attempt to A 
plain behaviour in terms of habit. The professors of this schoo 
of thought tell us that we are endo 


wed by Nature with certain 


1 An Outline of Psychology, p. 177- 
118 
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motor mechanisms in the nervous system. For example, when 
a bright light falls on my eye a nervous current runs along an 
afferent nerve-fibre to a centre in the brain; this nerve-centre 
1s made active in such a way that a nervous current is trans- 
mitted along a motor nerve-fibre to the muscles controlling my 
eyelids, and in consequence I blink. This is an instance of 
what is called simple reflex action—bodily action which is per- 


formed by virtue of nervous mechanisms with which we are 
endowed at birth. Now two or more such innately organized 
to action at the same time or im- 


mechanisms, when thrown in 
mediately after one another, become linked up by paths of low 


resistance ; thereafter they tend to function simultaneously or 
in immediate succession. Every instance of such association 
strengthens the linkage, and finally there is established a ‘ con- 
ditioned reflex’—that is to say, an acquired mechanism which 
_eontrols conduct. Thus when Pavlov's dog, who was given 
»d to the sound of a bell, finally secreted saliva copiously at 
pos of the bell alone, a conditioned reflex had been 
lished. For the behaviourist, then, habitual action or the 


ND 
te itioned reflex is the mechanical working of conjoined 
tor mechanisms; habits themselves are acquired modifica- 


“+ s and conjunctions of nervous structure. 
it follows, of course, that instincts must be regarded as 
»nate motor mechanisms—innate habits, in this behaviourist 
mse of the word. The only difference between an instinct 
-d a habit is that the one is an innate, the other an acquired 
"or mechanism. Behaviourists seek the explanation of all 
‘ghaviour of man, of all his thought and volition, in terms 
mechanical hypothesis just described, and have made 
attempts to formulate a psychology of education on 
is. From behaviourists we may learn much about the 
of the nervous system that is of educational import- 
en, for example, we wish to study habits of bodily 
f their findings. But it will be remembered 

ciated our general doctrine in Chapter II, 
e between à mechanistic and a mental 
some considerable time 


we made our choic 
hypothesis, and we have now spent 
f the latter. So we have to 


in substantiating the claims © 


à 
this ha 

V ow 
o ace; 
skill we make use © 
that, when we enun 
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inquire what account of habit can be given in terms of our 
hypothesis of mental structure. itis 
Now habit is not an explanatory principle of conduct : at if 
useless to ascribe behaviour to a habit, for the habit is itse 
the behaviour, Habit is merely a descriptive term denonak 
the repetition of similar actions in similar circumstances, “a 
we must look elsewhere for its explanation. Behaviourists, 
we have seen, look to the mechanical working of the pec 
System: we shall look primarily to the instincts. We are E 
more encouraged to do this when we remember that, in bie 
study of the impulse to repeat the familiar, we found a partic ie 
lar instinct—self-assertion—at work. That was one bm 
Only of a more general truth, that habits are formed in t 
Service of our instincts, and are to be regarded as well WE 
channels in which instincts express themselves. Just as 1 
stream running down a hillside, having once formed a channe^ 
keeps to it, widens it, and deepens it, so an instinct, ue 
found a mode of expression, tends to use that mode of ee a 
sion again, so rendering it habitual. This view of habit T 
confirmed by the methods of animal-trainers who, in te 
efforts to teach tricks, appeal to the food-seeking instinct: t h 
tricks, then, become to the animal modes of behaviour in whic. 
this instinct finds satisfaction.t ae 
ven more generally we may say that habits are formed f i 
the service of our purposes, whether these are instinctive RA 
not. Acquired purposes come into being as a result of 
modification and organization of the innate mental structure. 
The real dynamic of behaviour is not habit, but instinct, 


together with those further products of development which we 
have now to study, 


In Chapter III we studied simple instances of the formation 


and consolidation of engram-complexes, and we saw how, bY 
virtue of these acquired complexes, situations acquire secon- 
dary meaning. We had to Suppose that experience leaves 
behind it certain after-effects, or engrams, which integrate 
with one another and with the innate dispositions, so cohering 
into complexes which determine future behaviour. And wé 


z McDougall, An Outline of Psychology, p. 181. 
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saw that i ion i 
Cre cua Funding fo E RD Hah 
in a particula: i xx ae organem 
particular way. These acquired organizations in th 
mental structure, which we call complexes, are the first 3 
ducts of development: their formation gives rise to h bitual 
behaviour and results in predictable conduct. apma 
Differing from these complexes not so much in kind as in 
degree are those mental structures which are called senti- 
ments. Now in common speech the word ‘sentiment’ is not 
clearly distinguished from ‘feeling’ and ‘emotion,’ and yet 
as McDougall points out, a distinction is vaguely recognized. 
We speak, for example, of a sentiment of hatred, but of a 
feeling or emotion of anger, the difference being that the 
sentiment is a permanent part of ourselves, while the emotion 
or the feeling is merely a passing experience. That is to say, 
a sentiment is a fact of mental structure, while a feeling is a 


fact of mental functioning. Psychology, as we have already 
ize the distinction between mental 


insisted, must clearly recogn: 
structure and experience: nothing but confusion can result 
from identifying the sentiments with the feelings they 


determine. 

What, then, is a sentiment? Like a complex, it is an 
acquired organization of dispositions in the mental structure, 
the only distinction being one of degree. Sentiment is the 
name we give to a complex at a certain level of development. 
When a complex acquires a certain degree of stability, when it 
becomes an important part of the mind, we call it a sentiment. 

The study of a hobby should make the matter clear, for 
behind every hobby there lies a sentiment. Let us take the 
case of an enthusiastic sportsman, a man who has clearly 
acquired a setting of the mind in one particular direction. 
Our sportsman, when he desires self-assertion, will turn to 
encing his positive self-feeling in a fine perform- 


sport, experi : : 
ance of some game. He will be more likely to have a sub- 
missive attitude engendered in him by a superior performer 

thematician. 


by a great ma 
ain channel of expression 
dily blaze forth when 


in his favourite game than, say, 
ill find its m: 


His combative instinct wi? 
in sport, and his anger will most rea 
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N am ill impel 
some one does not ‘play the game.’ His sup vill pot 
him to seek information about sporting Le tender 
about other things; and he may even eni MN than 
emotion more readily toward a youthful ns experience 
toward other young persons. In short, he tends t his instincts 
all his emotions in a particular setting: in spor 
find their habitual channel of expression. jas aedilis d 
Now the sportsman was not born thus. He mes Dir to 
a mental disposition—a sentiment—which determ. ee 
experience emotions and desires in relation to a en Thus 
object: his emotions have become canalized, as it s P 
the formation of a sentiment involves the lin. ed df an 
the native affective-conative dispositions with n de » towar 
object, and results in “an enduring conative May e abd in 
that object. The simplest possible sentiment is ses an dor 
the words of Morton Prince: “an idea linked wi e canal- 
stinct.” Here only one primary emotion has sir pili i 
ized; thus I might habitually centre all my ten the func- 
on one person. But the typical sentiment peragi 
tioning of several of the instincts, these being 
directed toward its object. . ; f a lover 
The example discussed above is an ec ap tete we 
sentiment, and may be called ‘love of sport Simi E 
may have hate-sentiments, where, again, most of the SOROR t 
are experienced in connexion with a certain object o ver t 
—the hated person or thing. We must note that, in think 5 
form sentiments, the mind must have the power to F all 
objects in their absence. Animals have this power, i hardly 
only to a very limited extent, and therefore they can have 
be said to have sentiments: yet the intelligent dog pd for 
2 rudimentary sentiment of respect, or even one of x i 39 
his master. It will bea profitable exercise for the stu »-— 
Work out for himself examples of sentiments in his own m 
life—of love, hate, respect, and contempt. i eis 
Meanwhile we may emphasize the point that €— zi 
lie behind many of our habits, not only of action but EC nd 
feeling and thought—mental habits, as we may call of 
Habits are formed in the service of sentiments as well as 
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instincts : indeed, the genesis of a sentiment consists in the 
habitual functioning of an instinct through a particular 
channel of expression. Sentiments, therefore, make for greater 
consistency of conduct. Instead of chaotic, unpredictable 
behaviour, we have behaviour that can to some extent be 
foreseen, once the individual’s sentiments are known. It is 
most important, therefore, to study the sentiments of the 
people with whom we have to deal, and this we can do only 
by observing their conduct.’ If we see three people buy an 
evening paper, the first turning to the political columns, the 
second to the sports pages, and the third eagerly scanning the 
paper for advertisements and reports of concerts, we may 
safely infer that interest in politics, love of sport, and love of 
music respectively are important sentiments in their minds. 

In the formation of sentiments we see working the great 
principle of cohesion which we recognized earlier as one of 
the main powers of the mind.! The mind, so far from being 
a mere bundle of instincts, must from its very nature in- 
tegrate these instincts into new wholes, creating a higher 
‘unity in diversity) Nor does the work of cohesion end here. 
The mind is no more a bundle of sentiments than a bundle of 
instincts, As the mind rises to the level of ideational con- 
sciousness—that is to say, as it acquires the power of thinking 
of objects in their absence—it may form many sentiments ; 
but these, from the very nature of mind, must obey the law 
of ‘unity in diversity. Just as Kepler’s three famous laws of 
planetary motion were included in Newton’s law of universal 
gravitation, and as it, in turn, has been included in Einstein’s 
wider generalization, the whole process giving us a hierarchy 
of scientific laws, so the sentiments gradually organize them- 
selves into à hierarchy under one dominant sentiment. And 
just as the wider generalization in physics must be capable of 
including the lesser laws that are known to be true, so the 
master-sentiment must be capable of including the others. 

Now,as a rule, no ordinary sentiment is capable of assum- 
ing this róle of master-sentiment. My sentiment for sport, for 
example, will hardly include my sentiment of love for a 
1 Sce Chapter III. 
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particular person; indeed, the two are more likely to clash 
than to include one another. Only one sentiment is cana 
able, from its very nature, of including all the others: it 1$ 
the sentiment of self-regard, in which all the instincts an 
sentiments—the conative tendencies generally—are organize 
round the idea of self. IfI can think clearly of myself as the 
experiencer of certain emotions and as the possessor of certain 
sentiments, I can form a self-sentiment that will become ? 
principle of unity in my mental life. 

How is this idea of the self developed? How does self- 
consciousness begin? Here we have a question over whic 
much mystery is made, owing to the metaphysical problems 
involved in the very notion of self. But the educational 
psychologist need not discuss the nature of the ego, whether, 
for example, it is a nucleus, or entity resisting analysis, OF 
whether each self is merely the sum of its own experiences: 
For him the self is merely the subject of experience. AS Mis 
Saw earlier, knowing, feeling, and willing cannot occur apart 
from some one who knows, feels, and wills. My self, then, 1$ 
precisely the entity that experiences my experiences. How od 
I become aware of it? We must realize that we can be cor- 
scious without being conscious of self. Probably a dog oF p 
Very young child feels pain without forming the judgment 

am having an experience of pain," and without thinking 
of himself as the holder of that experience. When we are 
half asleep our consciousness does not always rise to the 
level of self-consciousness. For example, a pain like toothache 
may make a gradual onset, and it is only at a certain point that 
I begin to besorry for myself and say, “I have toothache again- 
Before that stage the pain was probably an element in my €* 
perience, but I had not yet recognized myself as the subject of it- 
dal Consciousness of self as the subject of experience marks 
e Tu stage in the social and individual evolution of mine 
any RUM being it must dawn in early childhood; E 
E Gee Concerning its genesis are bound to be o i 
A Cee character. We can hope only 
ew probable factors in the process.1 


1 
See McDougall, An Outline of Psychology, pp. 426 et seq. 
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k One of the most important factors must certainly be the dis- 
tinction that the child, in his efforts to reduce the “‘big, bloom- 
ing, buzzing confusion” to order in his own mind, learns to 
make between himself and everything else. All the features of 
his experience that are not referred to the outside world, then, 
remain to constitute the nucleus of his idea ofself. In this pro- 
cess, no doubt, language comes to his aid, his own proper name 
being a handle by which he gets hold of himself and distin- 
guishes himself from other objects. When he says, “Baby do 
it,” he has at least begun to think of himself as an agent, a 


striver, a feeler. 

His own body occupies a peculiar position, being in one 
Sense outside himself, in another part of himself. His own 
limbs and organs are, up to a point, like tools and toys or other 
objects in the external world, but they are his in a more inti- 
mate sense: they are always with him, he controls them more 
easily than other objects, and they are the seat of pleasure and 
pain. So perhaps the very first distinction that he learns to 
make is between his own body and everything else. 

When we see the child expecting outside objects to obey his 
behests we may safely infer that he is experimenting with this 
distinction. He soon finds that things resist his efforts and re- 
fuse to obey his dictates; that belabouring a teddy bear is a 
useless procedure. But he begins by imputing his own motives 
to outside objects, projecting into them his own capacity for 
feeling and striving. Perhaps we never quite cease to personify 
things; even when we are grown up we tend to be annoyed 
with them rather than with ourselves. In any case, we get our 
first ideas of objects from ourselves, not our ideas of self from 
objects: our own inner experience is always the fact of primary 
In the race we sce the same tendency at work in 
man’s early anthropomorphism. Primitive man deified moun- 
inds, and streams, regarding these hindrances to his 
activity as beings made in his own image. 

Now if the universe consisted only of the 
jects, perhaps a rudimentary idea of self m 
in the mind of the former. 'The baby who 
tinguish between himself and everything else, 


importance. 


tains, w: 
baby and inert ob- 
ight come to birth 
has learned to dis- 
helped perhaps 
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by the continuity of his bodily sensations and his emotional ee 
might acquire a vague sense of personal identity. But ich 
idea of self would be mainly one of the body, that thing w! e 
is always with one, and which, as the seat of pleasure and pam» 
is of special importance. + the 
It is, in fact, the social environment which develops, mild 
growing child, any adequate idea of self. How does the c ees 
learn to make his second great distinction, that between m. 23 
and things? We may at least be certain that he makes "him 
a matter of interest to himself. Persons and things affect ly- 
differently, the former making sounds, moving about, and A 
ing his physical needs, and ministering to his comfort, the la 
remaining cold and indifferent. . feel- 
We have just seen how he attempts to project his own nes 
ings and desires into things: he now carries on the Same P t. 
cess with persons and achieves a much more satisfactory res aa 
Nature has endowed him with an impulse to imitate the € 
expressions, the sounds, and the actions of the people "ET to 
him, and his imitative actions are, no doubt, accompanie o 
Some extent by the appropriate emotions. Thus, in oe d 
his own experience he learns to understand the attitu a 
others toward himself, Again, in his play he projects him S 
into various characters, so realizing more fully the motives Fi 
behaviour of other people. When a small girl nurses her de 
or tries to comfort her baby brother, she is learning the pis 
of her mother toward herself, By these processes of per" 
and projection the child's own mental life is enriched, and oe 
is enabled to think of himself as a being like those who sU 
round him. ‘ 
Understanding now to some extent what it is to praise 
lame, reprove, punish, console, he realizes the attitude he 
others toward him, seeing himself as others sec him in t = 
mirror of his social environment. All educators should realise 
that the child accepts the ideas of others about him, and tha 
they form an important constituent in his idea of self. The 
child who is continually being told that he is naughty will soo? 
accept naughtiness as an element in his own character an f 
will behave accordingly. Adults too know the difficulty ° 
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holding their heads high when candid friends persist in making 
unfavourable comments on their appearance and behaviour. 

As the idea of the self in relation to other selves becomes clear 
by interaction with these other selves the self-sentiment begins 
to be formed. Just as a single sentiment may be organized 
round the idea of sport, so a comprehensive organization of the 
emotional life may be formed round the idea of self that has 
been created. The self-sentiment cannot be a prominent entity 
unless the idea of the self is clear. If I am to possess a strong 
self-sentiment I must know myself as the possessor of certain 
instincts and sentiments. But any hierarchy of sentiments 
which exists must be under the governance of the self-senti- 
ment, which is a synthesis of sentiments and instincts, the self 
being the co-ordinating factor of all. 

Before we proceed further with the questions of character 
and will we must refer to the moral sentiments. It is possible 
to acquire a sentiment for anything that can be an object of 
thought, and therefore, when we are capable of conceiving 
such notions as justice, truth, virtue, or purity, we may have 
sentiments of love toward them. Similarly we may have com- 
plementary sentiments of hatred for injustice, lying, or de- 
pravity. McDougall points out that moral sentiments tend to 
be bipolar: when we have a sentiment of love for any moral 
quality we tend to have a sentiment of hate for its opposite. 
Yet love of truth is not the same thing as hatred of falsehood, 
for a love is a much more fruitful thing than a hate in our lives. 

A love, since it urges one to explore and develop the riches of its 
object, is a principle of growth, of expansion ; a hate, since itsaim 
is to destroy relations with its object, is, so far, doomed to sterility.* 


How are the moral sentiments acquired? They are certainly 
a product of social life; it is difficult to see what moral senti- 
ments could be acquired by a person living in isolation. For 
one thing, we need the aid of language to enable us to think at 
all of moral qualities: we need to hear them talked about. 
Many moral sentiments are traditional to certain nations and 
societies; love of courage and fair play, for example, are said 


1 Nunn, Education : its Data and First Principles, p. 165. 
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to be typical of our own race. “The child as he grows up n 
a society acquires its traditional sentiments; but how? | 
McDougall says! “In the main, it is by'sympathetic contagion 
and by suggestion from admired personalities that the aes, 
moral sentiments are shaped." The genesis of sentiments fol- 
lows the order of concrete particular, concrete general, an’ 
abstract. A child develops a love for a particular person in bis 
environment—here we have a concrete particular sentiment; 
he extends that sentiment to include in its object all people like 
the first—now it is a concrete general sentiment; finally E 
may acquire a sentiment of love for a quality that such pcoP 
embody—and we have an abstract sentiment. He may love? 
man who is courageous, then he loves all courageous men, 
finally he loves courage itself. : 
It is important for the educator to realize that moral sent: 
ments are normally formed in this way, and that the chi it 
ought to be surrounded by examples of the qualities which 5 
is desired that he should himself develop. When he become. 
adolescent he may turn to history and literature to find hi 
heroes, and the example of Jesus or Socrates may enable ae 
to develop high moral qualities in himself. The fact that t 
power of the Christian religion depends on the personality ‘i 
its Founder clearly bears out the contention that love of mor 
qualities begins by love of a person who has these qualities: ,_ 
Moral culture consists in the acquisition of such moral sent 
ments, in reflection on them, and in the incorporation of the 
in the self-sentiment. If I conceive myself as a lover of ee 
truth, and purity, I am likely to show forth these moral qu" 
ties in my daily life. In discussing these matters, howeve?? 5 
seems desirable to make a distinction between actuality Ae t 
aspiration. My self-sentiment is the organization, round 2 oN 
the idea of self, of all the sentiments I actually possess. pc 
of those moral sentiments which I do not yet hold firmly b" 
to which I aspire? Such sentiments may be called ideals, aP' 
We can conceive an ideal self that will embody them and but, 
Up a sentiment round such a conception. The more we fall ir 
love with this ideal self, the more likely we are to realize it- 


1 An Outline of Psychology, p. 436 - 
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we-conceive it clearly and strive toward it we are mounting to 
the highest levels of moral development. 

We may now understand the nature of character, that goal of 
all educative effort. Character is just the organized self—the 
organization of our instincts and sentiments into the master- 
sentiment. Character is strong when the organization is close 
- it is weak when there are loose ends lying 


and comprehensive ; 
about, as it were—when there are stray, unorganized instincts 
dently of the self. 


and sentiments acting more or less indepen: 
But high moral character is more than this, including, as it 
must do, moral sentiments and ideals organized under a clear 


conception of an ideal self. 
Character, however, is not wholl 


There is little doubt that individuals a 
instincts in relatively varying strengths, and these differences 


are bound to result in differences of character. Moreover, we 
have a second native basis of character in temperament. Tem- 
perament is a native mental quality which has, in the main, a 
physical basis: modern psychology agrees thus far with the 
medieval philosophers who ascribed temperamental differences 
to the amount of the various ‘humours’ in the body—the 
choleric, the phlegmatic, the melancholic, and the sanguine. 
It is known that the chemical changes going on in the tissues of 
the body affect the nervous system and th xerefore the mental pro- 
cesses; that the workings of the digestive and | muscular systems 


‘affect our mental life; that the mode of ‘working of the nervous 
system itself is natively determined; and that the secretions 
of the ductless glands, such as the thyroid, have far-reaching 
effects on the mind of the individual. Such bodily factors are 
almost wholly determined by heredity, although they can be 
influenced by dieting and drugs; and one cannot doubt their 
importance in our mental life. Although they colour our char- 
acter, however, they do not determine its shape. A high moral 
character is possible to every sane individual. Native differ- 
ences in temperament are mercly the bases of individuality— 
the bricks out of which a character can be fashioned. 

The problems surrounding the nature of will are some of the 
most difficult which arise in psychology and ethics. It would 

E 


y the result of nurture. 
re natively endowed with 
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be idle to pretend that any facile solution of these pepe 
offered here, but by following McDougall we may fruitfully 
relate the phenomenon of will to the doctrine of instincts an 3 
sentiments which we have been considering. McDougall s Hr 
count may certainly be taken as a working hypothesis by t 5 
educationist. The main problem of will may be stated in l 
word. How does it come about that the relatively weak o 
sentiments can triumph over the instincts with all their ha 
ditary power concentrated in channels of habitual expressio 
For, indeed, even in the face of such promptings, moral a: in 
ments are frequently triumphant. Such facts are expresse 
mathematical fashion by William James: 1 


Ideal impulse fer se < Instinctive propensity, 


but Ideal impulse + E > Instinctive propensity, 


where E is the extra dynamic brought to bear on the staal 
—the will, in other words. What is the nature of this Ei 3 

Many thinkers have been content to let the E remain i 
unknown quantity. To-day, indeed, there is an import? á 
school that regards human behaviour as mechanical up t0 * 
point, the will being an extra faculty—a deus ex machte 
which becomes active at critical moments, superseding t É 
mechanical working of the mind. Such a view, how 
seems unbiological, involving as it does a discontin’™ 
between human and animal life. It will be more fruitful e 
look for an explanation, as McDougall does, in terms of in 
sentiments and the self-sentiment. What turns the scale 1? 
the unequal conflict between a moral sentiment and an Es 
stinct is the desire that I, my self, shall realize in action t 
ideal of conduct that I conceive to be part of my ideal se * 
In other words, the extra dynamic is the whole of the sen E ‘3 
ment of the ideal self being brought to bear on the situation 
The will, then, is this sentiment, the highest organization © 
the self, coming into activity; it is “the organized self in he 
dynamic aspect”; it is character in action. What real Y 
conquers the individual instincts is not some new; mysterious 

E The Principles of Psychology, vol. ii,:p. 549. 
Drever, Introduction to the Psychology of Education, p. 136. 
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faculty that is unrelated to them, but the instincts themselves, 
organized into sentiments which, in turn, are organized into 
a strong self. The secret of power lies in organization, in the 
creation of “unity in diversity.” 

This view of the will is borne out by a consideration of 
ordinary language. As Nunn points out,* the picking up of 
a pin may be motivated by a mere sentiment for tidiness, or 
due to a superstition that such an action will bring a day's good 
luck; if, however, some one comes along and challenges my 
right to pick up the pin I say, “I will pick up that pin,” and 
do so. The word ‘I’ implies that my whole self is now con- 
centrated on the action: there can be no willing for me unless 
Twill. We can apply a similar analysis to that masterpiece 
of psychology, the story of the Prodigal Son. The lad, after 
living under the sway of his baser instincts, “when he came to 
himself” said, “I will arise and go to my father.” As we say 
in ordinary speech, he ‘pulled himself together’; which, in 
psychological language, means that he brought whatever 
organization of moral sentiments he possessed to bear on the 
situation, and his will, however feeble, triumphed over his 
instincts and his pride. 

Strength of character and of will, then, depends on the com- 
prehensiveness of the organization of the conative tendencies. 
We identify these tendencies with our ideal selves where we 
can: where we cannot we recognize them for what they are, 


and keep them in subjection to the master-sentiment. Self- 


respect is of the greatest importance; when it is lost character 


goes to pieces and the will becomes feeble, and only its restora- 
tion will enable the character to be reintegrated. 

The foregoing discussion is clearly of importance to the 
educator, raising as it does the questions of training char- 
acter and will. Further, our remarks on bodily habits at the 
beginning of the chapter bring up the question of training in 
skill. We shall now consider these topics very briefly. 

The development of character consists in the sublimation of 
the instincts, in the building up of the sentiments, especially 
the moral sentiments, and in the welding of these into 2 strong 

1 Education : its Data and First Principles, p. 199- 
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self. The educator can do much to foster the growth a 
worthy sentiments by being himself an exemplar of the dent 
qualities, and by holding them up as ideals to be achieved. 
It has been proved, for example, that if children are traine : 
to be tidy in one task only they will remain untidy in others; 
if, however, tidiness is held before them as an ideal the pam 
ing will spread from one task to another and a 2 
for tidiness will be formed. Sentiments are consolidated y 
habitual action, and, when formed, make for consistent ud 
duct. Indeed, such consistency is the only test for the forma 
tion of a sentiment. f, 
In order that the sentiments may be united in a strong 5€ t 
the idea of self must be clear. There can be little doubt m 
the modern educational doctrine of respecting the individuality 
of the child does much to give him a clear idea of himself iet 
his powers. When educators cease to expect their pupils be 
conform to a preconceived type and encourage them to 
themselves—or rather, to become themselves—we may 100. 
for a great advance in the art of character-training. bE 
Now every good school does give serious attention to p 
problem of character-training; using as its instruments a 
tradition, its corporate life, its games, its instruction, and t 
influence of its teachers, it succeeds in fostering sentiments ° 
great individual and social value, which, when organized into 
a self, result in a satisfactory character. It does not, however 
follow that such a character necessarily brings in its train 9 
Strong will "Training in the specific power of volunta 
decision is a special problem, which, even in good schools, ! 
too apt to be neglected. 
_ It is helpful to realize that the will, since it is character 
In action, exhibits the threefold aspect of all mental a 
conation, affect, and cognition. Naturally, in an act of WI 
the conative aspect is the most important, since willing 15 
horme raised to its highest point; but this must not blind us 
to the importance of the others. We have already studied the 
affective aspect in the organization of the instincts, with their 
accompanying emotions, into sentiments, and of sentiments 
into the self, and we cannot have will at all without suc 
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organization. The vigour of an act of will depends on the 
degree to which these organized instincts and sentiments find 
satisfaction. We have said little about the cognitive aspect, 
but it too is an indispensable factor. We cannot form senti- 
ments unless we clearly conceive their objects, and we cannot 
have a self-sentiment without a clear notion of self. Nor can 
we will effectively unless we visualize clearly the end of the 
act of will, thinking it out and relating it to the sum-total of 
our purposes; further, we must, from the very nature of the 
act of will, think out the means of achieving it. In this 
thinking out of ends and means we have a pronounced intel- 
lectual element. 

Realizing, then, that none of the three aspects may be 
neglected in will-training, we may consider each separately. 
We have already dealt with the affective aspect in the build- 
ing up of sentiments and the self. We shall best consolidate 
sentiments, not by talking about them, but by allowing them 
to issue in action. Moral talk may easily be overdone, and 
undue stress on the affective aspect of the training will lead to 
sentimentality. For it is easily possible for a sentiment itself 
to become the object of a new sentiment: a person, for 
example, may fall in love with his own patriotism, hugging 
it and nursing it to keep it warm. 

The cognitive aspect of will-training must not be neglected. 
As the intellectual powers develop the child must be trained 
to deliberate, to think out the consequences of his actions and 
to relate them to his whole life, to look before he leaps. He 
must think not of momentary advantage, but of permanent 
gain. If he learns to institute a delay between an impulse 
and its response he will strengthen his powers of self-control 
and become better able to resist temptation. Here we have 
the truth underlying the maxim, “Before you say an angry 
word count ten.” But, again, the training in deliberation 
may be overdone. We all know people of the Hamlet type 
who deliberate overmuch, who are incapable of making up 
their minds, perpetually saying, “On the other hand, there is 
this to be considered." Such people may be of unexceptionable 
moral character, but they are feeble and ineffective in action. 
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s 

It is the conative aspect, most important of all, pate 
to be neglected in schools. The will is trained primar Y 
being exercised under suitable conditions. If we C 
foster the power of willing in our pupils we — n à dna 
opportunities of making their own decisions, provi ing nie 
tions where they must decide and act on their own dd al 
bility. All real experiments in self-government and int bility a 
work are good in this respect, since they give repon * wi 
Pupils. We are realizing now that we are not doing Sons dos 
thing possible for children when we make their aeea es. 
them and guard them overmuch from the effects of the ille 
inexperience. When, as one often hears said, Wi 4 
parents have weak-willed children the defect in will-po Tt is 
the latter may fairly be attributed to want of exert RE 
useless to think that a youth who is carefully guarde xd 
error until he is grown up can go into the world. and is if it 
fully manage his own affairs. Education signally fai afl 
produces a character of mere negative virtue that is so RC 
to do wrong that it never does right. No doubt this co hà 
aspect of will-training may be overdone: we do ro educa 
produce mere obstinacy and rashness. But all moral e ive 
tion must include practice in decision, and if the ae 
and affective aspects of character-training are likewis dra 
tended to, the decisions made will ultimately be wise as 
as good. t 

Jason we must inquire how skilled movements are p 
effectively acquired—how the bodily mechanisms can dex 
be brought into the service of the mind. All our compa E 
performances depend on skill having been acquired in er. 
elementary matters, A pianist, for example, could not Puy 
a difficult passage of Chopin if he were unable auod 
to perform the more elementary operations of scales and d 
finger exercises. We build up hierarchies of habits, howev rd 
not in order that we may become automata, but that our co 


sciousness may be free to deal with matters of ever-increasing 
complexity and difficulty. 


Skill may be defined as 


“facility in doing something.” The 
term, however, is usually 


applied to acquired rather than to 
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innate aptitudes. We talk of a skilled performer i 
rope, but not of a skilled walker. ‘And yet Fus SÉ 
formance must always be built on the basis of the nae 
bodily mechanisms: the tight-rope performer, for example. 
has acquired his skill on the basis of his power to walk EUM 
balance his body. In the acquisition of skill imitation 1 is 
ofgreatimportance. One watches another perform an action 
which seems desirable, getting a general idea of it and a vague 
notion of the means toward it. Then gradually, by a process 
of trial and error, a successful copy of the action is made. In 
the first clumsy attempts there is imperfect co-ordination of 
bodily movements, leading to the performance of many super- 
fluous actions. A small child learning to write uses his whole 
body, and usually sticks out his tongue; an amateur pianist 
practising a difficult passage frequently makes facial contor- 
tions that have nothing to do with his performance. But 
as skill is acquired, the clumsy and unnecessary actions are 
gradually eliminated, the successful movements are consoli- 
dated, and an effective engram-complex is formed to govern 
the whole performance. 
In investigating skill psychologists select a suitable task, 
such as the solving of mechanical puzzles, mirror-drawing, 
typewriting, or telegraphy, and estimate their subject’s per- 
formance on successive occasions. The time taken to perform 
the task, or the amount done in a given time, is noted, and a 
graph drawn. A graph of the errors made is usually added. 
Tt is found that the subject improves rapidly to begin with, 
a fact for which it is difficult to account on any mechanistic 
hypothesis. The improvement is more probably due to 
emotional factors such as interest, enthusiasm, and feeling of 
novelty. 
‘Plateaux’ are a characteristic feature of the learning 
process—the graph becomes flat, indicating a period where 
no improvement in performance is made. It was believed 
at one time that this phenomenon is universal in learning ; 


not all experimental evidence, however, supports such a 
times fairly regular over à 


contention, for progress is some 
1 See Chapter XV. 
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long period of time. But, on the whole, plateaux are to be 
expected. What is their explanation? 

Bryan and Harter experimented on the learning of tele- 
graphy, which is not a simple habit, but rather a hierarchy of 
habits, the later and more complex rising out of the earlier and 
more simple. There is, first of all, the letter-habit, then the 
word-habit, and, finally, the phrase-habit, each built on the 
one which precedes it. These investigators believe that when a 
plateau appears some higher form of habit is being attempted 
before the earlier one on which it is based has been perfected, 
and that the plateau continues until the lower-order habits are 
made automatic. Plateaux may be due to a shifting back and 
forward between rival methods; they may also be due to dis- 
couragement, boredom, or the disappearance of interest. Itis 
important to realize that, taking a long view, plateaux do not 
necessarily represent a halt in the learning process. Although 
performance for a time does not improve, it may well be that 
necessary consolidation of the engram-complexes is going On 
beneath the surface. — 

The learner must get away from the plateau if his skill is to 
improve. IfBryan and Harter are correct an important factor 
in his doing so must be the perfecting of the lower-order habits. 
But further advance is almost certain to be made if he makes an 
effort or reacquires interest in his task. Frequently he adopts 
some device which his random efforts have proved to be fruit- 
ful. There is some doubt, however, whether conscious or un- 
conscious adoption of good methods is the more successful. 
Perhaps, as Swift maintains, the good method is found by 
chance, but it is only when the learner adopts it consciously 
that an advance is made. 

Quite probably plateaux are due to more than one cause; 
and methods of getting away from them may vary consider- 
ably. It seems only common sense not to allow the learner to 
become habituated in bad methods, but rather to suggest goo 
ones. He may not find the best method by random trial an! 
error, and variations in his method may fail to make their ap- 

pearance at all. But clearly a suggestion will be most effective 
iit is made at the psychological moment, when the need for it 
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is felt, Further, an important function of the teacher is to pre- 
vent his pupil from becoming discouraged when on the plateau, 
for such discouragement only prolongs the period of stagnation. 

Practice of any skilled action, to be effective, should be 
carried out when the subject is feeling in good form. It is use- 
less to practise when one is feeling fatigued: not only is no 
advance made, but actual retrogression may take place. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is successful practice that is effective. Moral- 
ists sometimes extol the blessedness of failure, but, from a point 
of view of practical efficiency, no benefit is to be gained from 
doing things unsuccessfully. Here, as elsewhere, “Nothing 


succeeds like success.” 


It is very important for the teacher to know the optimum 


length of a period of practice; in this connexion the investiga- 
tions of Pyle are important. To begin with, he varied the length 
of the practice period, keeping constant the time-interval be- 
tween successive practices. He found that time was spent 
most economically by adopting thirty-minute periods, fifteen 
minutes being too short and fogty-five too long. It is easily 
possible to adopt too short a period, for the learner always 
needs time to settle down to his work. Ina further experiment 
Pyle kept the length of the practice period constant, varying 
the length of the time-interval. He found that daily practice 
is better than practice on alternate days. A second period of 
practice on the same day is not so beneficial as the first, while 
further practices that day are still less beneficial. Of course, 
two periods of practice on the same day give better and quicker 
results than one only; but since, as Rusk puts it, “the total 
time at the teacher’s disposal is limited, the question that in- 
terests him is how best to utilize the pupil’s time, not what he 
could do with double the time.” Pyle corroborated these re- 
sults by giving school pupils practice in addition, one group 
being given practice ten minutes per day, in the mornings only, 
for a fortnight; another ten minutes, morning and afternoon, 
for a week only. The results showed the superiority of the 
former, Thus it is easily possible for a zealous teacher to drive 
his pupils too hard. 
1 Experimental Education, p. 219. 
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In the acquisition of skill it is undoubtedly true that ee 
emotional factors count for much. Moderate practice governe d 
by interest and effort will achieve better results than prolonge a 
Practice where interest and effort are lacking. It is most im: 
portant for the learner to take an interest in what he is bee 
and to be confident of his ability to do it. It has been found, 
too, that knowledge of his own progress acts as an n 
If the practice can be related to some dominant purpose of ed 
pupils, then he will, of his own accord, make the success io 
efforts that lead to progress. It is the duty of the teacher E 
provide these emotional incentives to effort. Our initial Hu 
tention, that habits are formed naturally in the service of * 
stincts and sentiments, will guide him in his endeavours 
instil habits of skill into his pupils. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 
VE: outline the process of growing up, 
distinguishing the various phases by which the erratic, im- 
pulsive child may become the steady, reasoning adult. To 
such a study we have an excellent guide in Dr Ernest Jones, 
who, in an important paper,* has pointed out that human de- 
velopment takes place in four well-defined stages: infancy, 
up to the age of five; late childhood, up to the age of twelve; 
adolescence, up to the age of eighteen; and, finally, maturity. 
He teaches us further that we grow up twice, as it were, achiev- 
ing a pseudo-maturity before puberty, at which age Nature 
seems to undo most of her previous work and begin again the 
process of building up and consolidating the character. But 
perhaps his most distinctive contribution to the psychology of 
development is his doctrine that adolescence and adulthood 
are, respectively, recapitulations of infancy and late childhood, 
the individual living over again, on a different plane, the 
phases he has passed through in earlier years. Thus the con- 
trasts that we find between a child and an adult depend on the 
particular periods that we compare, the true contrast being 
between infancy and adulthood, not between late childhood 
and adulthood, which have many points of similarity. Dr 
Jones' argument is based on psycho-analysis, and is concerned 
mainly with sexual development, but he believes his theory to 
be true of aspects of mind other than the sexual. With it to 
guide us we may profitably try to distinguish the main char- 
acteristics of the various stages, and their similarities or con- 
trasts. 

One of the most obvious differences between a young child 
and an adult is in intellectual stature. Intelligence tests have 


1 E 
“ Some Problems of Adolescence,” Brit. Jour. Psych, vol. xiii, 1922729 
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Wz must now trace in brief 
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revealed the fact that native ability unfolds gradually 
early childhood to maturity. But Dr Jones warns us that t é 
tests have been compiled too much from the adult eae 
he is impressed by the bold initiative of thought, by the m— 
ing and sceptical spirit of inquiry displayed by a young child, 
and is inclined to think that these intellective qualities ipie 
positively blunted by increased age and education. Althoug! 

we should bear his warning in mind, we must allow that pre 
is a marked difference in intellectual power between a chi 

and an adult. dult 

The behaviour of a young child differs from that of an a ies 
in being governed directly by instincts which clamour for pon 
mediate satisfaction. He learns only gradually to inhibit d 
natural impulses and interpose a delay between stimulus pit 
response. Each impulse acts independently, since it is dace 
yet related to other impulses and to the personality asa who h 
We have here the lowest stage of moral behaviour, in bing 
conduct is motivated solely by instinct and modified only 7 
the pleasures and pains incidentally experienced. Itis nora , 
as McDougall points out, in the proverb, “The burnt c hn 
dreads thefire.” Later on the social environment reinforces t lie 
pleasure-pain motive by administering rewards and punis 
ments more or less systematically. s f 

Again, the young child is characterized by his attitude o 
dependence. It js well to note that this dependence is not con- 
cerned chiefly with physical comforts—the child takes these for 
granted—but is manifested rather in connexion with his eee’ 
tional needs. His whole nature calls for love to be ue 
toward himself. Now this attitude of dependence is seldom, 
ever, completely lost; but, since successful growing-up con- 
sists in becoming self-reliant, it may well be noted as an out- 
standing characteristic of early childhood. 

A further characteristic is exuberance of imagination. We 
have already noted that childhood is the age of fantasy, the 
hero of the fantasy being the child himself, who in this réle is 

nding compensation for the harsh realities of actual existence. 

We noted also his tendency to achieve self-assertion in re- 
Peating thefamiliar, This repetition-compulsion, as Freud calls 
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it, is the child's impulse to reply to a deep impression, and 
to endeavour to become master of a situation. Negative and 
positive phases of behaviour alternate with and occasion one 
another. The child is continually being impressed with per- 
which evoke negative self-feeling or even 
se is certain to supervene, 
he part of the person or the 


sons or situations 
fear; but the complementary pha: 
usually in his play, when he enacts t 
situation which has overawed him. 
The complementary nature of these negative and positive 
phases was strikingly exhibited in the behaviour of a small boy 
well known to the writer. For some obscure reason, in the 
presence of a coalheaver he showed every sign of extreme fear 
—blanching, crying, and running for protection. His favourite 
form of play, however, was to utilize cushions as bags of coal, 
delivering them over his head on the knee of any sympathetic 
adult. This make-believe was clearly a reply to the situation 
in which he played so humiliating a part. Thesame child was 
taken to the Zoo at the ripe age ofthree. When brought home 
he exhibited a disappointing reticence over his marvellous ex- 
periences, but again the reply could be seen 1n his play for 
many months afterward. 
This natural rhythm of submission and elation is of great 
importance throughout life. We frequently find ourselves in 
situations which would be altogether unbearable if we could 
make no reply to them: we can, for example, just bear acute 
anxiety about a loved one if we can do something to comfort 
or help that person. In early childhood this characteristic is 
tremendously important, and must be taken into account by 
the educator in all his dealings with his pupils. Its application 
to teaching is recognized in the well-worn but thoroughly 
sound maxim, “No impression without expression.” í 
Perhaps the most outstanding and undeniable way in which 
an adult differs from a child is in his sexual maturity. Before 
the days of psycho-analysis it would have been maintained that 
the young child has no sexuality whatsoever; but now we are 
authoritatively informed that it is no longer possible to deny 
that his sex-life is exceedingly rich and varied in both its 
physical and mental aspects, its manifestations resembling those 
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of primitive man, and being, in turn, auto-erotic, homosexual, 
and heterosexual. After the period of early childhood there 
is, according to Freud, a latent period until the advent of 
puberty, when again sexuality dominates the whole mental out- 
look. 

While the young child is behaving on the lines that have been 
indicated, his emotions begin to be organized into sentiments, 
the most primitive of which is probably his love for his own 
body. The first acquired organization of the conative tenden- 
cies would seem to be built up from the bodily appetites and 
the pleasures and pains experienced in connexion with the 
physiological functioning of the body. Infancy is an age of 
auto-erotism, or self-love in a bodily sense. ¿Narcissism is the 
name given to this body-sentiment by the psycho-analysts, who 
see in myth and legend a dramatization of the mental history 
of mankind. In the legend of Narcissus they find an enact- 
ment of the universal tendency to fall in love with ourselves. 

Soon, however, the horme or libido of the child is directed 
outward, and a sentiment round about the idea of the mother 
is formed. Clearly such a sentiment will begin as an extension 
of the body-sentiment, for the mother is the person who feeds 
the child and ministers to his bodily comfort. But this senti- 
ment, although it begins as a sort of cupboard-love, soon trans- 
cends its lowly origin; and it is no exaggeration to say that it 
dominates the adult lives of most people, sometimes consciously, 
more often unconsciously. 

, The father, being another constant and important factor 
in the child's environment, also becomes the object of a senti- 
ment. Here we are confronted with the startling dogma of 
the Freudian School, that, while the mother-sentiment tends 
to be a love, the father-sentiment—in the case of the boy, at 
least—tends to bea hate, Itis argued that the boy resents the 
presence of his father, regarding him as a rival for the affection 
of the mother, and being jealous of his influence over her. This 
father-mother-son Situation constitutes the Gidipus complex of 
the Freudian Psychology, the ark of the Freudian covenant,” 
as it has been aptly called; CEdipus being the legendary hero 
Who, exposed to die in infancy, lived to slay his father and 
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marry his mother. The complex, we are told, is normally 
repressed, as it conflicts with the moral ideas of its possessor, 
who is, therefore, unaware of its existence. 

We need not subscribe to all the arguments of the Freudians 
in this matter; but common sense indicates that, if the father 
is unsympathetic toward his son, if he, albeit unconsciously, 
comes between him and his mother, if in the child’s life he 
le of the stern disciplinarian, then he 
It is true that the bond between 
ser than that between father and 


son, and that a boy is frequently awkward and diffident in the 
presence of his father. Now teachers are parent-substitutes in 
the eyes of the child, and men-teachers in particular should 
realize that any attitude of dislike or resentment that may 
exist toward the father tends to be automatically transferred 
to them. The Freudian doctrine here may help us to under- 
stand the not infrequent case of the boy who, in spite of any- 
thing we can say or do, seems to delight in frustrating our best 


efforts. : 

In girls the complex is said to take a complementary form, 
involving a tendency to dislike the mother and love the father. 
It is called the Elektra complex, since Elektra was the heroine 
in Greek mythology who, for love of her father Agamemnon, 


assisted her brother Orestes to slay her mother Clytamnestra. 
But the Freudians have some difficulty in explaining why the 
girl should dislike her mother, and their account of this com- 
plex is unconvincing, to say the least of it. It can be admitted, 
however, that at a later stage the relations between father and 
daughter are frequently of a very friendly nature. 

Whatever the amount of general truth there may be in the 
Freudian theories of these complexes, it is at least certain that 
the early attitudes of the young child toward his parents, 
brothers, and sisters are of abiding importance, and that 
throughout life they tend to colour his emotional relations 
with other people. Freud and his disciples have done 8" e 
Service to psychology and education in directing attention to 
the early years of life. Never again will the individual change 
and advance so much in a given time. 


constantly enacts the rô 
may tend to be disliked. 
mother and son is usually clo 
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We find that as development proceeds mental growth, like 
physical growth, does not proceed uniformly, but in waves. 
Nature seems to alternate periods of consolidation with periods 
of advance. Now in these early years the growth of the child 
is not uniform. He advances rapidly up to the age of three, 
after which he has a period of consolidation. At the age of six 
or seven he again has a period of rapid development, which 
is followed by one of remarkable stability. This stability, 
both physical and mental, is the most outstanding character- 
istic of later childhood. A being, say from another planet, 
who did not know the human race, might well take these well- 
adapted small people of ten years for the adults of the species 
if the actual adults were withheld from his view. Late child- 
hood, then, may be regarded as a period of pseudo-maturity. 
The boy of ten or eleven is very much at home in the world, 
zad knows how to deal with all the situations that confront 

im. 

All who have studied development have noted this period 
of arrest and consolidation, and have sought to explain ab 
Stanley Hall, invoking his favourite doctrine of recapitulation, 
regards later childhood as “the present echo of a long phyletic 
stage when for many generations our prehuman forebears 
were pigmoid adults, leading short lives and dying out at or 
before the pubic growth increment now occurs.” 1 Whatever 
the explanation may be—and that of Hall seems to be the 
only feasible one—it is at least a matter of observation that by 
this age the child has gone once round the spiral of develop- 
ment, that he has achieved a degree of adaptation to environ- 
ment which he will lose during adolescence and regain at the 
age of maturity Proper. 

A second well-marked characteristic of later childhood is 
the ripening of the gregarious instinct. It is true, of course, 
thatthe child in his early years does not like to be alone, but 
he uses his elders chiefly as a means to self-gratification, being 
sublimely selfish in all his doings, Now, however, he begins 
definitely to herd with other boys. He no longer ploughs his 
lonely furrow, but finds the company of others like himself an 

* Adolescence, p. 45. 
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indispensable means of self-assertion. So he almost invariably 
becomes a member of a band or gang, which meets regularly 
to play glorious games and transact business whose nature 
is not divulged to older people.t His mother is frequently 
grieved that her darling now regards her merely as a con- 
venient person who provides him with food and shelter while 
he finds the real joy of life elsewhere; she must recognize, 
however, that such is the normal course that her boy must 
tread on his way to healthy adulthood. 

At this age, then, we have the gregarious instinct in its 
purest form, Higher forms of social behaviour are not yet 
manifested: the boy, as Nunn puts it, “still regards the world 
as his oyster, but demands the help and countenance of others 
in opening it.” 2 He is, psychologically speaking, a member 
of a primitive hunting-pack, and cannot yet be expected to 
exhibit altruism and self-sacrifice. But the alternation of posi- 
tive and negative phases of behaviour may again be noted 
in his positions, sometimes as leader, sometimes as one of the 
led. All gangs of young boys are organized: captains, vice- 
captains, and other officials are appointed to direct affairs and 
enforce discipline. 

It is this extreme gregariousness t 
understanding of the moral sanctions t 
of the young boy. His behaviour is determined largely by 
anticipation of social praise or blame, the chief authority being 
the gang. Here we have the essence of all ‘morality,’ which, 
to begin with, at least, is nothing more than the mores, or 
customs, which make for the well-being of the social group, 
and which change as the needs of that group change. It is 
only when morality becomes linked with an idealistic religion 
that it acquires any degree of absoluteness. l 

The morals of later childhood, then, are ruled by public 
Opinion, which is notoriously powerful and uncompromising: 
The boy feels that he owes his first allegiance to his gang, and 
he will obey the dictates of his leader though the heavens fall. 
He is frequently in a very real difficulty, belonging as he does 

5 See Stevenson’s essay “ The Lantern-bearers,” in Across the Plains. 

Education : its Data and First Principles, p. 173+ 


hat gives us the clue to the 
hat govern the conduct 
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to other social groups—the home, the school, society at large— 
loyalty to which frequently conflicts with that due to the gang. 
Thus we have what is usually termed *schoolboy mor: ality, Ge 
boy cheating and lying to his master in the supposed interests 
of the gang. E Jd 

Such conduct, thoroughly unsatisfactory though it is, shou! 
be understood and treated sympathetically by the master. P 
must try to convince boys that he is not the natural enemy © 
the gang, and make every effort to enlist it, with its ene 
and loyalties, in the service of the wider society of the school. 
Here the schoolmaster may well learn from the Scouteng 
who adopts the psychological method of organizing the pen 
hunting-pack into a troop of Wolf Cubs, using the gang-spirt 
for ends which he considers desirable. One cannot AE 
too much the soundness of the psychology which forms the 
background of the whole of the Scout movement. 

A third marked characteristic of later childhood is the or 
ward look.. The boy of ten or eleven is naturally an extrover 
—that is, one who is concerned with objects outside himse 
rather than with his own mental life. He revels in oun 
activities—in games and in camping. His interests Ae 
supremely practical: he is intensely curious as to how Rame 
work, and he picks up a mass of information on various topi 
Which is a matter of perpetual surprise to his elders. tod 

Our psychology of adolescence ought to be less ion 
than that of early childhood, for we have our own recollection® 
to guide us. Yet there is a strong tendency in us to forget a 
Period of life, because of the weakness and humiliation tha 
Were such characteristic features of it. This explains the Un" 
sympathetic attitude toward adolescents exhibited by many 
parents and other adults. The student looking forward 2 
work among young people will do well to recall now, befor' 
they are forgotten, the events and the mental attitudes of bus 
own adolescent years, d 

From a theoretical standpoint adolescence is best regarde 
as a recapitulation of the first period of life, as a second tur? 
of the spiral of development. The adolescent no longet 
exhibits the stability that marked his later childhood, but 
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loses his bearings and finds himself in a strange world, where 
his old habits and pursuits seem devoid of value and meaning. 
He is badly adjusted physically and mentally, being clumsy 
and awkward in bearing, moody and intractable in manner. 
Living under the delusion that he is-the focus of every one’s 
attention, he is extremely self-conscious and given to blushing. 
In a word, like the infant, he has to begin again the work of 
adapting himself to his environment. Many of his character- 
istics, as we shall see, are those of infancy repeated on a higher 
level. " 
The suggested recapitulation is to be found in emotional 
attitudes—indeed, the broadest characteristic of adolescence is 
just the re-orientation of the feeling life that then takes place. 
Although intellectual stature is now reaching its maximum, 
all intellectual considerations in adolescent education must be 
regarded as secondary. The adolescent lives an intensely 
emotional life, in which we can see once more the rhythm 
of positive and negative phases of behaviour in his constant 
alternation between intense excitement and deep depression. 
The exuberant imagination of early childhood is recapitu- 
lated in a second age of fantasy. Like the young child, the 
youth finds the world a difficult place, and tends to live in 
realms of fantasy that are nearer his heart’s desire. His 
boyish interest in the outer world gives way to a renewed 
interest in his bodily and mental self; he again becomes. 
egocentric and introverted, withdrawing himself from the 
tn eal’ world. Scouting, always soundly based on psychology, 
introduces a strong element of make-believe in its provision 
for the needs of the adolescent. x 
But undoubtedly the central fact of adolescence, accounting 
for and pervading all the others, is sexual development, and 
nothing but harm can result from the neglect of this essential 
characteristic. Dr Jones believes that the individual is now 
recapitulating, on another plane, his infantile sexual history ; 
that there is a reawakening of the repressed sexual impulse 
which has lain dormant in later childhood. This time it 18 
destined not to be repressed, but directed toward strangers 


rather than toward the parents. 
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The recapitulation proceeds in three characteristic stages. 
First we have auto-erotism. Adolescence is a second period 
of self-love, which finds direct expression in the secret admira- 
tion of and interest in the body, and indirect mental expression 
In conceit and cocksureness. Next we have a homosexual 
phase. Adolescence is an age of passionate friendships, 
Sexual in nature, between members of the same sex, an allied 
phenomenon being the distinct tendency for boys and girls 
in mid-adolescence to segregate. Here, however, we have 
a distinct advance on the auto-erotic phase, for we have 4 
directing of the sexual energy outward. Lastly the hetero- 
sexual phase supervenes, when the object of attachment is à 
member of the opposite sex. The dawning of interest 10 
women on the part of the youth frequently takes the form 
of ‘calf-love.’ Falling in love with a woman older than him- 
self, he is perhaps unconsciously seeking again the object 9 
his infantile mother-sentiment. His attraction toward suc 
a person is mingled with respect and awe, and he may be 
helped greatly by Kindly and sympathetic treatment on her 
part. 

These three phases of sexual development do not necessarily 
succeed one another in time, but may easily co-exist. It P 
essential for the educator to understand them, and to realize 
that there is nothing necessarily perverted or unnatural about 
a young adolescent in whom the first two are to be seen. The 
cruelty with which adults frequently treat adolescent m! 
demeanours is probably to be regarded as compensation for 
forgotten weaknesses in their own adolescence. What is 
needed is an attitude of sympathetic understanding, and the 
eels whose own adolescence has been comparatively free 
rom sexual troubles need not suppose that such is the case 
ms all the pupils under his care. f 
all Yt x ae fandemeotal fact of adolescence, if irm 
“it irrigates and fertili tithe DS e ^s an 
tie Whole Bun l!1zes great tracts of life's territory à ng 
circuiting? By. ace of adolescent education is the ‘lo A 
2d id € instinct, the redirection of its energy in 

nd useful channels. This is no easy business: 
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'The traditional method of English schools is to engage the 
adolescent in hard, physical games. This may be helpful; 
but it is unsound to think that enforced expenditure of mere 
Physical energy will rid the youth of his sexual difficulties. 
Sex is a mental force, and if games succeed it is because of 
their mental effect as a means of self-expression. A broader 
and sounder prescription for the inevitable trouble is to seek 
Sublimation in all sorts of creative activity. 

No one will deny the urgent need for sex-education. Diffi- 
dence and prudery in connexion with this important matter 
have resulted in a widespread conspiracy of silence which has 
done untold-harm to many a youth. The adolescent must 
learn the facts about life and his own body in a clean, healthy 
Way, not from unclean talk that gives them a distortion from 
Which it is extremely difficult to recover. What he needs is 
private instruction from an adult whom he trusts. Not hints, 
but plain, straightforward talk must be given at the right time. 

One does not seek to minimize the difficulty and responsi- 
bility of such a task, but surely its difficulty is not commen- 
surate with the magnitude of the service which a wise and 
Sympathetic adult can render a young friend in ridding him 
of his burden of doubts and difficulties. Many adolescents, 
not understanding in the least what is happening to them, 
suffer agonies, thinking that they are lost souls or abnormal 
or diseased. The particular method adopted is less important 
than the attitude of sympathy and understanding that is so 
essential if we are to give any effective assistance. It is of 
enormous help to the adolescent even to know that his troubles 
and liability to error are shared by others of his own age, and 
understood by an older friend. 

With this crucial characteristic well before our minds, we 
May proceed to enumerate others. An attitude of dependence, 
in sharp contrast to the independence of boyhood, is again 
Seen; the dependence, however, is not necessarily on the 
ie but on heroes found in real life, in history; ze 
un Pei ie Although this attitude becomes less ene 
al olescence proceeds, it is seldom quite lost, ae A 

Ways be regarded as the persistence of infantile attacamen 
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s ially must 
to a parent. Young masters and mistresses cem the 
realize that they are peculiarly liable to bbs the situation 
osition of hero or heroine, and seek to dea: cer TUR hero 
T the best interests of their worshippers. t the admiration 
ay be, the wise educator will seek to direc tities which be 
m ü bos him as a person to the desirable qua. d to early 
Sit dies. In the attitudes of dependence mes note an im- 
childhood and adolescence, however, w re and attention 
ortant difference: in the former perio Lui ve-object 
ts the self are demanded, whereas in e ý Thus we have 1n 
is sought to which the self may be devote . Eben 
adolescence the beginnings of altruistic roc is the dawn- 
One working-out of the attitude of aoe ina of God as 
ing of religious consciousness. The Chris i since the adoles- 
the Heavenly Father makes a great dE A sr for his own 
cent is unconsciously seeking idealized substit religion is Tê- 
Parents. In later adolescence this interest ‘hich carries the 
inforced by an outward-going tendency w ligion gives 22 
youth to the outer limits of life. pe 2 calming E 
outlet for sex-energy, while it assists great y found the flesh 
troubles—the eternal conflict between the sign des, along 
which is so acutely felt at this time. These a O 
with his emotional instability, may lead uo treated solely 
phenomenon which must not be oo bu a 
in the interests of the youth himself. 24. rience i 
But frequently the first rapture of oe ev is dis- 
succeeded by a period of scepticism. The " Hs moral di 
appointed at the failure of religion to solve a f adults who 
culties, and is disillusioned by the pa poi Acci his 
profess religion and who fall short of his ie ical dogma, 
scientific education, clashing with narrow theo d d seem to 
may give him difficulty: the remedy for this ds all that 
be a broadening of religious doctrine to aes an escape 
Science has to teach, He may find in philosop: x attract 
from his religious difficulties; often enough re ky and the 
by a Hellenic conception of life—simplicity, bal pied of trut 
golden mean, He may devote himself to the ERENS here 
in the guise of science, or of beauty in art forms, 
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he frequently develops a taste for the decadent and the ultra- 
modern. 

His moral conduct in general is chaotic and unpredictable 
at the beginning of the period. Like the young child, the 
adolescent has to learn self-control—chiefly, this time, over 
the expressions of his sex-instinct. He can repress and inhibit 
his emotional outbursts to a greater extent than the young 
child, but he is always confronted with the urgent problem of 
his own sex-life; and he has as little self-control, compared 
ag the adult, as the infant has, compared with the child of 
en. 
4 In achieving self-control he is helped by the formation of 
ideals. His hero-worship ought to result in sentiments of love 
for the moral qualities of his hero, and the gradual incorpora- 
üon of these in his sentiment for an ideal self. Adolescence 
is the age for the final consolidation of the self into some- 
thing stable and permanent. As it consolidates will-power 
develops: increasing knowledge enables the youth to see his 
impulses for what they are, to relate them to one another and 
to the whole self, and therefore to coritrol them. The highest 
Stage of moral conduct is reached when behaviour is directed 
by ideals rather than by social praise or blame. There are 
few who dare to follow the light that is in them, regardless 
of social consequences, but those few are the salt of the 
earth, 
xps the gregarious imp 

Imated into definite forms o 

of earlier adolescence is felt to be incomplete; ideals of social 
Service are formed and cherished, and the generous heart of 
Youth abounds in the love of mankind and burns with the 
desire to help in the creation of an ideal society. The adoles- 
Cent hitches his wagon to a star, and is, by his very nature, à 
reformer, The wise educator will seek to direct these altruistic 
impulses into fruitful channels, and will be indulgent on 
Sympathetic to those young men who see visions. 


At the end of the period comes maturity, permanent this 


one Interest has again turned outward to the worlds s 
ature, men, and things. Fantasies fade and reality is faced. 


ulse of earlier years becomes 
f social behaviour. The self 
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The young man of eighteen is a ‘man of the world,’ pre- 
occupied with practical problems, and proud of his knowledge 
of affairs and his practical efficiency. He chooses a carecT, 
which is frequently that of his earlier hero, and gradually 
pursues his way to complete manhood. 

It is one of the most encouraging signs of the times that our 
national system of education is now being based on a clear 
recognition of the stages of development which we. have 
described. Nursery schools are provided for those children 
under five whose homes, for one reason or another, form am 
unsuitable environment for their tender years. Infant schools, 
for long the flower of our educational system, cater for ehin 
up to seven years of age, and base their curricula and methori 
on sound child-psychology. One cannot praise overmuch the 
insight and devotion of those who labour in such schools. The 
transition to the primary school is made at the correct age ° 
seven, and the child will in future remain there until the 28° 
of eleven plus. Primary education should regard the three 
R’s—the tools of learning—as its main business, and seek a 
garner suitable materials for adolescent education. One Salt 
not doubt that the elementary school at its best has dea 
adequately with this period of life. t 

But up to the present education during the importan 
years of adolescence has been only for the favoured few. | 
less bright children, who have failed to obtain a place 17 4 
secondary or selective central school, have been left, as 4 rule, 
to mark time in their old school until the critical age d 
fourteen, when they have been turned adrift, ignorant aP 
badly equipped for life. Since fourteen is the normal age he 
puberty in boys (in girls it is two years earlier), it seems bt” 
short of criminal that the community should have deliberately 
ceased its educative effort then. Now, however, enlightene 
public opinion has crystallized in the Hadow Report, a veritable 
charter of adolescent education; and its corollary, the r ps. 
of the school age to fifteen, will, we hope, soon come within the 
range of practical politics, Thus universal adolescent educa- 
tion is fast becoming a reality. 

How is the educator to use the magnificent chance that the 
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raising of the school age and the provision of new schools under 
the report will give him? He must ruthlessly discard the 
traditional methods of the upper standards of the elementary 
school where these are unsuitable, and work out the whole 
problem afresh, guided by the findings of the Hadow com- 
mittee. Above all, he must subscribe to the creed so elo- 
quently stated at the beginning of the report: 

ins to rise in the veins of youth at the 
d by the name of adolescence. 


d, and a new voyage begun in 
e think that it will 


There is a tide which beg 
age of eleven or twelve. It is calle 
If that tide can be taken at the floo 
the strength and along the flow of its current, W 

move on to fortune.” 


For him adolescence must be the central fact which guides all 


his efforts. 

The report goes on to recommend that the present over- 
lapping systems of elementary and secondary schools should 
be replaced by an ‘end-on’ arrangement of primary and post- 
Primary schools. Primary education should cease for all 
children at the age of eleven plus, and post-primary education 
begin then, making the slogan “Secondary education for all” 
a reality, Different types of schools, suitable to the varying 
needs of adolescents, will be provided ; in addition to the 
existing secondary schools, which should be called ‘grammar 
schools,’ there will be ‘modern schools,’ both selective and 
non-selective. "These will provide “a humane or liberal educa- 
A + + + not one given through books alone, but one which 
age children into contact with the larger interests of man- 
yea: ." Their curricula, thought out as 4 whole for a four- 
case oe will contain “large opportunities for practical 
treat and be “closely related to living interests. The 
onm of the subjects will be “ practical in the broadest 
day ms brought directly into relation with the facts of every- 

Hs A es Asa rule, modern schools will “give a pa al 
such vhe curriculum in the third or fourth year of the a a 
of loc e being "introduced only after careful rin 
ast àl conditions," and not being “‘of so marked a C ara 

© prejudice the general education of the pupils. 
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The success of such magnificent aspirations depends S 
more than administrative zeal. The promised step forwar! 
will be surely taken only if sufficient men and women jeu 
can be found who, informed by sympathy, understanding, an 
enthusiasm, will espouse the great cause of the nation's yout 
and devote-their lives to its service. 
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ceding chapter about 


ALTHOUGH little has been said in the pre! 
difficulties and abnormalities in development, it is obvious that 
growing up from childhood to maturity is not always satis- 
factorily accomplished. The individual has frequently to make 
a real effort to pass, for example, from adolescence to maturity, 
and his success is by no means a foregone conclusion. Not only 
are we liable to remain at one stage when we ought to be pass- 
ing on to the next, but we are sometimes even in danger of re- 
Bressing from a higher to a lower level. 

The psychological theory resulting from the labours of Pro- 
fessor Freud, and called variously by the names of psycho- 
analysis, the new psychology, and the psychology of the un- 
Conscious, has done much to enlighten us on failures in 
development and to indicate suitable methods of treating awk- 
Ward, difficult, and unadjusted children. Although one of the 
Outstanding elements of that theory is the stress laid on sex, it 
Would be wrong to imagine that that is its only, or even its 
chief, contribution to psychology. It seems, after all, a matter 
of minor importance whether the primitive horme is a sexually 
Coloured libido, or whether it is neutral to begin with. 

cDougall, who does not subscribe to all the tenets of the 


F: : : 
reudian school, emphasizes his own 
me such concept as horme 


main position—that it is onl 

ibi = y on so) 2 x 

or libido that a workable psychology can be built. Freud's 
th the workings of that part 


arangis concerned primarily wi 
cholo mind which is unconscious. 7 
stud gists consciousness was the mind à ies 
psych, of apprehended, individual experience; b^ ore 
tal ierabalyst consciousness is merely the surface ` omr ae 
ins €, the real subject of study being the hidden Cep". 
Onscious that can never be discovered by introspection. 
155 
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In these pages we have identified this ‘unconscious’ with the 
hypothetical mental structure, and have sought to emphasize 
the difference in nature between it and experience. We 
pointed out that the unconscious has two main attributes— 
mneme, or the power to conserve elements derived from past 
experience, and horme, or activity. Now, in its hormic aspect 
the unconscious has the power, firstly, of determining expert 
ence and behaviour; secondly, of recombining its elements into 
constellations which have unity of their own. We must now 
study further this second manifestation of horme, the endo- 
psychic process of which the subject is unaware, looking for 
guidance to Freud and other thinkers of the same school. 

In preceding chapters, too, we outlined the growth of the un- 
conscious. We found that at birth it possesses a certain degree 
of organization into dispositions which, as we must suppose 
have been built up in the months of prenatal life on lines laid 
down by the past history of the race. We saw how experience 
leaves behind it certain after-effects, or engrams, which are nor 
dead deposits, but active constituents of the unconscious, enter- 
ing into and modifying the structures that are already there. 
Then we studied the sentiment, which we saw to be a large- 
scale organization of the affective-conative tendencies round 2 
common object. Finally we saw that the principle of cohesion 
continues to apply to the sentiments, which themselves ten 
to form a constellation round a common object of interest. 
Since the only object capable of comprehending all the senti- 
ments is the self, the self-sentiment is normally an organization 
of all the conative tendencies. 

But, as we have said, the development so outlined does not 
always proceed smoothly. If it did the unconscious woul 
always be a perfectly organized unity, acting as one, and de- 
termining in no uncertain way the line of behaviour to be pur- 
sued by its possessor. In no one is this organization perfect. 

Sentiments are formed there are stray tendencies, as it were 


that will not unite with the others; and as the self-sentiment is 
fordd there: ara. anuo ee ee aa 
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e oa of the ideal self. Such lack of organization does 
es oa the complexes of their activity : they are still very 
ne. ive, endeavouring to function in experience and be- 
Re ae and therefore conflicting with the master-sentiment, 
flict A trend of the individual. It is this mental con- 
Thes E at the root of all abnormalities of behaviour. 
Dish 7 ject may be quite well aware of the conflict, and ap- 
end clearly the urges which impel him in contrary direc- 


ti 

d The conflict between the spirit and the flesh, for ex- 
ple, described by St Paul and experienced by every one who 
ive up to them, 


ja formulated ideals of conduct and tried to li 
56h e ian A little introspection, too, may enable us to 
emotion on certain occasions, anger is conflicting with tender 
ee n, or curiosity with fear. There is nothing new in this. 
may be new is the psycho-analytic doctrine that the conflict 
being € going on as an endopsychic process, the individual 
Battie an unaware that his mind, beneath the surface, is a 
inne d of warring impulses. The explanation of so much 
the o inexplicable behaviour in terms of mental conflict is 
great achievement of psycho-analysis. 

Clearly the 


Ow mental conflict is painful and exhausting. 
available for other uses the 


e 
tod etm is expended in itis not 

to a di m ed against itself cannot hope to stand up successfully 

ecid ficult environment. We know how exhausting it is to 

©, on the conscious level, between contending motives 

h; and we learn from 


that 
psyche re approximately equal in strengt learn 
o-analysis that a state of conflict in the unconscious is just 


a 

t Partie ofenergy. But we have a strong tendency to avoid 

impelled A discomfort. We cannot continue indefinitely to be 

variou: in contrary directions, and our minds have evolved 
S methods of negotiating a peace, OF at least a truce, 


e the warring elements. j 
ing aR a satisfactory solution is found when the conflict- 
another Plexes or sentiments are brought into unity with one 

or with the self. There may be, as it were, 4 peace by 
t be resolved in 


Degotiaq 

É; 1a) a 2 

th. tation. Now endopsychic conflicts cannot PP 5 on 
HICt Mer. YEA DE! 
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cannot recognize it as part of himself, or reconcile it with his 
ideals. It is the task of psycho-analysis, by its special technique 
of dream-analysis and word-association, to reveal unconscious 
impulses to their possessor. The stronger the organization © 
the self, the more will it be able to reconcile warring elements 
and reintegrate them with the personality: indeed, normality 
of mind depends on such reconciliation being effected. 

This reintegration, however, does not always take place. 
refractory complex may be itself so strongly organized, and 3c 
important a constituent of the mind, that it is impossible for 
the main self to dominate it. In such circumstances we have 4 
perpetual state of guerrilla warfare, the contending elements 
taking turns, as it were, to beon top. Here we have an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of. secondary or alternating personalities: 
A secondary Personality is a subsidiary organization of the 
conative tendencies, which may determine experience and bes 
haviour when the main personality temporarily abdicates- 
The two organizations tend to be dissociated from one anti 
the one knowing little or, in extreme cases, nothing of its riva" 
Many well-known writers tell us that their materials are sup“ 
plied by secondary personalities and put into order by the ms 
personality. Stevenson, for example, tells us in a delightfu. 
essay 1 how the circumstances of his tales are enacted by E 
“ Brownies” in the theatre of his brain, while he himself puts t 
Story in order, dressing the whole in the best words and d 
tences that he can find. Barrie, too, tells us that he himself is 4 
very sober fellow, and that it is his “M‘Connachie” who charms 
us with the fantasies of Peter Pan, Dear Brutus, and Mary Rost 
Such mild dissociations may therefore be an aid to literary 
Bentus. Dissociation is found in all degrees, from the case © 
the person who can automatically switch on various mor 
char acters to suit different social environments to that of the 
individual with alternating personalities which are mutually 
exclusive, 

We may distinguish yet a third way in which the conflict may 
© Partially resolved. This we may compare to a dictate 
Peace in actual warfare, Sometimes a refractory complex, a 
16A Chapter on Dreams,” in Across the Plains, 
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war with the main personality, is neither strong enough nor 
important enough to become the nucleus of a secondary per- 
Sonality. In this case the complex has to be repressed; that 
15 to say, it is prevented from directly determining experience 
and behaviour, and thus fulfilling the normal function of any 
disposition in the mental structure. If it were allowed to de- 
termine experience the subject would continue to be aware of 
the conflict and to suffer that mental pain which, as we have 
Seen, he has a strong tendency to avoid. Repression of a com- 
Plex provides at least a provisional solution of the difficulty. 
he repressing force is, of course, the main personality. 
in Freud describes the facts in a picturesque fashion, compar- 
k E the unconscious to a large anteroom, adjoining which is a 
ja aller reception-room, the preconscious system. Crowding 
the anteroom are all sorts of mental excitations eager to get 
into the reception-chamber, where possibly they may succeed 
In attracting the eye of Consciousness, the presiding deity of the 
Preconscious system. But guarding the door between the two 
rooms is the censor, a sort of Cerberus, whose function is to 
aoe all applications for admission to the precomscior ae 
RE Use all those that do not meet with his approval. Those 
Citations that are forced to remain in the unconscious are 
erefore repressed; that is to say, they are incapable of be- 


Comi A a 
Ming conscious in their proper form. If, however, they suit 
lance of the 


ably disgui aA 

guise themselves they may elude the vig 
Preven gain an entrance into the preconscious. _Thus the 
the mind full of ideas that 


Sr rd unconscious is a part of J a 
not be admitted to consciousness on their own merit 
Bat all metaphors, the conceptions of the two Yer 
em rhabitants, and the censor may mislead us if we a lp v 
garded. become our masters rather than our en. Re 
Probah as hypotheses about the mind, they certain y see m 
Bram. le than the notions of mental structure, expences fa 
have Complexes, and the self-regarding sentiment, whic! : 
en, SSumed throughout our study. If, however, we accep! 
and itis Crude but useful metaphors no harm need be pum 
hag ...5 Only fair to add that the Freudian theory of the min 


S pr a 
ui: eminently workable in practice. 


à 
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Using our own hypotheses, we must emphasize the fact that 
the repressed complex is still an active part of the mind, à 
centre of psychic energy which is not being expended in deter- 
mining experience. Part of the energy of the integrated pet 
sonality has to be spent in keeping such a complex repressed, 
and this energy, too, is not therefore available for thought and 
action. The unity of the mind is destroyed: we may compare 
it with a country that has a refractory province to keep in order. 
The complex, instead of being synthesized with the main pet 
sonality, is isolated; but it must find some means of discharg- 
ing its pent-up energy. It may succeed in determining exper" 
ences that will not readily bring the conflict up to the level o 
awareness; such experiences have an air of innocence and do 
not reveal their true origin. Thus many elements of our e 
perience are substitutes for others which, if they were allowe 
to come into being, would cause a painful conflict in the con- 
Scious mind. Incessant washing of the hands, for examp!ó 
may be a symbolic cleansing—a substitute for memories t ite 
would bring with them an unbearable sense of shame and guilt 
The classical instances are, of course, Pilate and Lady Macbeth- 

We have such symbols abundantly manifested in dreams 
In many dreams, it is true, there is little or no symbolis™ 
The censor is off his guard, and the element of guilt is elimi" 
nated; the repressed complexes, therefore, get a better chance 
than usual of determining conscious desires that are CIU 
and undisguised. Such dreams shock our moral sense i 
remember them when we are awake. But we have a stron 
tendency to forget dreams, and we may safely infer that th? 
dreams that are difficult to remember are just those whic 
would tend to cause conflict if we could recall them. In other 
dreams, however, the usual waking inhibitions are active UP m 
a point; the repressed complexes have still to disguise them 
selves and find expression in symbols. The psycho-analysts 1e 
fo that many dream-symbols are common to all mankind : wes 
RUM akingina dream signifies the father. Excelle? 

stances of such symbolism are to be found in the dream 1 
debe where the sun, moon, and stars signified respective y 

€ father, mother, and brothers of the dreamer. 
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pou: of Freud, Jung, and their followers have shed 
bate xi ton dreams, and have amply confirmed the ancient 
ése at an intelligible meaning can be supplied by a skilled 
v US ; We must resist the temptation to follow their 
BL te enia va here. The common fear-dream, how- 
z some importance to us, since it occurs fre 
ane childhood and adolescence. In such a br 
giis dt y extreme terror, and wake up not knowing the 
dear 5s our fear. This vague fear, we are told, is really a 
ara at the repressed complex is about to burst into the 
3l of which the main personality so violently disap- 
tme oes this is prevented by the subject waking up in 
Physical E e falling-dream admits of a similar explanation, the 
Weald t IM being a symbol for the fall in self-respect that 
certainty e place if the repressed elements had their way. We 
Dice "má always waken before we reach the foot of the preci- 
Som us anticipating and preventing the fall. 

of E En cd is a dream in action, and is always a sign 
ing f al conflict. Again the main person 

force—has abdicated, and the represse 


ality—the repress- 
d elements have 
rience and action. The 
der the sway ofa repressed 
thing of his somnam- 


ons are to be found in the 


hich cannot be justified by 
bols for something 


else, 

to oe automatisms may V2 

a sige complicated activities 

atleast t mental conflict, and has been t 

We are. i T repressed fear of the father ; while left-handedness, 

EXpressins | may also be a sign of hostility toward the ather, 

a die culd desire to be different. 

repressed the last practicable opportunity for dis 
tendencies behind such idiosyncrasies 2 


Ing th 
hem ; 
m in the main personality. 


Perpetua” conflict sometimes shows itself i 
y Ab worry, which may be merely vague OF 


covering the 
nd organiz- 


n a state of 
directed in 
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some definite direction, but which is always contrary to renom 
Again, the subject may have specific, morbid fears of certat 
objects or situations—of closed or open spaces or sharp 
knives, for example. Such fears, always disguises for re 
thing else, can only be traced to their source by psyc 
analysis. 
Itas a favourite doctrine of the Freudian school that ss 
accidents, and omissions do not really take place by chanca 
but are rather manifestations of conflict in the ome 
Accidents frequently happen when we are taking the grea z 
care: an article slips from our fingers, a blot appears Wet 
letter that we are writing, we say the wrong thing, and WE 
what we do not intend. Such occurrences, apparently pr. A 
have their origin in the unconscious. They are actions wi 
the censor allows the repressed complexes to detere] 
disguised realizations of hidden impulses. It is the ag SE 
complex which, as it were, jogs our elbow and causes us to e 
the article or make the blot. Persistent spoiling of v de Pr 
books in school, for example, may be a sign of a child : y 
conscious attitude of rebellion against the orderliness of S tiis! 
and the autocracy of the teacher; while mistakes in Lad 
letters may easily reveal our unconscious hypocrisy to ourse [e^ 
What is usually called ‘Freudian’ or ‘active? forgetting hee 
a similar explanation. We forget to write important let sd 
and to post them when written; we forget names and m 
ments in the face of strong conscious desires to eto 
them. The things we forget in this way are those of w a 
the remembering would be unpleasant, or would lead, Wr 
times in a roundabout way, to unpleasant feelings. P ol 
who persistently forgets to do his work, or to bring it to scho 
when done, is not necessarily careless or perverse. AT eae A 
part of his mental content probably resents his having 
perform the task at all, T 
Repressions may be suspected also when a person show: 
excessive and unreasonable zeal in any one direction. Buc? 
Zeal, we are told by the psycho-analysts, is a *defence mechan- 
ism’ or ‘reaction formation? with which the main person 
ality has to fortify itself in order to keep its exact opposit 
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firmly repressed in the unconscious. Thus excessive prudery 
may indicate a morbid, repressed interest in sexual matters; 
exaggerated cleanliness a hidden sense of guilt; while the 
rash undertaking of work which, in quality and quantity, is 
beyond the capacity of the individual may well be a reaction 
from a repressed sense of inferiority. Again, intolerance of 
Certain faults in others is frequently an unconscious defence 
against the urge of repressed tendencies to similar faults in 
Ourselves. Our conscious interests, too, are frequently com- 
Pensations for instincts that are denied direct expression in 
our daily lives. 

It is important that the educator should understand these 
theories of endopsychic conflict and repression, for they, more 
than any other psychological doctrine, help him in the under- 
standing and treatment of the difficult child and the adoles- 
cent. The adolescent, indeed, is normally in a state of mental 
Conflict, to which source his frequently unsatisfactory behaviour 


can always be traced. 4 
ne of the main problems confronting the adolescent is, as 

We have seen, the readjusting of himself to the outer world. 
Since this is a difficult business, we cannot be surprised that 
€ should tend to be an introvert; that is to say, to be pre- 
Occupied with his own inner mental life rather than with 
E angs outside himself, An introvert finds it difficult to direct 
55 psychic energy outward and make a success of life; and 
Ve Naturally gets a distorted view of the external world. The 
introverted adolescent, then, indulges in day-dreams which 


Provide a pleasant world of make-believe for him to live in. 
laining of lassitude and 


€ frequently wants to lie in bed, comp 
fatigue, or of some ae i illness; but these, as often as 
Pot, are expressions of unconscious wishes to retire from the 
e altogether and avoid facing real life. Rest $ po curg 
ise fatigue, for it merely aggravates the ps e ida 
mea; rather seek to induce such an adolescent, | fee 
a ns in our power, to take part in activities outside hi a 
re “a are an excellent remedy in mild cases, for Es ko E 

fon, enay disappears when the youth finds that such occup 
are enjoyable means of self-expression. In more serious 
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cases skilled psychological treatment is urgently required, fi 
the final result may be that form of insanity called demeni 
precox. z 
Day-dreams always tend to be regressive; that is to sa 
they tend to hark back to earlier stages of development E 
which the individual was better adjusted than he is at prese 
The attainment of a new level of emotional organiza ag 
always entails considerable effort; there is a strong conserv M 
tive tendency to cling to old levels and an unwillingness ra 
exchange them for new ones which may give less ples T 
The danger of becoming ‘fixated? at any one stage of dev 
ment is considerable. Parents may easily hinder rather t T 
help their children to achieve mental maturity if they jelo 
try to keep the affections of the growing youth or mare 
directed exclusively toward themselves, and object to t B 
having ‘minds of their own. Keen teachers, too, m 
beware; for, in their anxiety to do everything possible Es 
their pupils, they may easily be doing too much, thus Eo 
couraging an attitude of dependence which may becom 
fixation, i OF 
Extreme moodiness in an adolescent is also a sure oe 
conflict within. His frequent gloom, which he himself un ^ 
stands less than anyone, may well be due to his breaking aw x 
from the earlier emotional ties of which he is wunconscio" 
His irritability may be regarded as a projection on the ont f 
world of his dissatisfaction with himself, and should be sy: 
pathetically dealt with. is 
hile it would be an exaggeration to say that lag is 
a natural tendency toward lawlessness in adolescence, ! o 
certainly true that this period of life marks the beginning 
most vicious careers. Before the days of the ‘new’ psychology 
it was usual to attribute adolescent misdemeanours to ê 
overdose of original sin. Now, however, our understanding 
of emotional conflict enables us to be more sympathetic ae 
helpful. It is generally agreed that delinquency is due to 
failure in adjustment: the individual reverts to the mor d 
Standards of early childhood, and his repressed instinctiv? 
urges are side-tracked into anti-social practices. The power 
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ful sex-instinct is probably responsible for most crimes ; it leads 
nor only to sexual offences, but to others, not overtly sexual, 
Which are displacements of this primitive urge. Anti-social 
conduct, too, is a ready means of discharging the energy of a 
thwarted self-assertive instinct in a show of independence and 
Power, society at large being, in the last resort, a father- 
Substitute, 

Our confidence that mental conflict is the main cause of 
the trouble is increased by the certainty that many adolescent 
delinquents do not know why they commit their crimes. They 
Seem to have a compulsion to act as they do, and reason is 
Powerless to stop them. No doubt there are innate moral 
defectives whose very nature does not allow them to effect a 
Synthesis of the personality; but there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the bulk of adolescent crime is due to normal 
tendencies that have got out of gear in the actual development 
of the individual. And while it is true to say that many 
Criminals are mentally defective, it would be wrong to infer 
that mental deficiency is the cause of crime. Poverty of 
Intellect merely gives the delinquent less power to inhibit the 
impulses that are more or less common to all. , 

The delinquencies of adolescence assume various forms, not 
all of which call for the self-protective action of society. One 
mild delinquency, which concerns the home or the school 


Tather than the wider society, is the wandering mania. The 
desire to escape from 


truant may be quite aware of a strong > esca c 
Parental authority; but when he cannot explain his action 
We must invoke as explanation either an unconscious conflict 

tween his urge for independence and his desire to remain 
snugly under the protection of his parents, or an unconscious 
State of revolt against the father. 

Ying is another misdemeanour which causes great concern 
to the educator. The ordinary lie is, of course, à conscionè 
Perversion of truth, and is told in order to avoid punishment 
°F to get out of difficulties; but it would be a mistake to 
assume that all untruthfulness is of this nature and to treat it 
accordingly, Much of it, being due to mental conflict, is a 
lscase of the mind rather than a moral fault. The ‘white 
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lies’ of childhood are due to exuberant imagination, coupled 
with the inability to distinguish clearly between the worl 
of fantasy and reality; and the same explanation may justly 
be fitted to the untruths told by the adolescent, who is living 
in a state of perpetual day-dreaming. Morbid lying is always 
due to endopsychic conflict, and its form usually gives a clue 
to the nature of the repressed complexes. Thus dramatic 
lies, designed to produce a striking effect and magnify M 
importance of the individual, are an expression of a thwarts 
self-assertive instinct. Such liars really believe their lies, 2” ; 
in the frequent telling of them, realize their unconscio" 
wishes. 

No authorities of educational institutions escape having t° 
deal, at one time or another, with cases of theft, and they are 
always tempted to purge the atmosphere of the school-soch er 
by getting rid of the offender. But can a conscientiou 
educator ever be satisfied with a course that sends a badly 
adjusted individual into the world, unreformed and uncure i 
Stealing, when it is for a more or less conscious object, 15 ? 
course, the acquisitive instinct in action. We can realize ho e 
difficult it is absolutely to sublimate this instinct when w3 
reflect that otherwise highly moral people think it no crim 
to keep borrowed books, to defraud railway companies, 2P' - 
to dodge income-tax. Stealing, however, is frequently mod 
than mere acquisition, being due perhaps to unconscioU 
attitudes of rebellion toward parents transferred to society 1? 
general, perhaps to a repression of the sex-instinct. Mn 
stolen articles have, for the offender, a symbolic sexual sign? 
cance which can be discovered only by psycho-analysis. 
general, it seems true to say that acquisition comes on 
Scene in place of other instincts that are thwarted. WbY 
should this be so? Dr Burt suggests that it is because the 
thwarted impulses cannot find their objects, and acquisitio? 
is the equipment Nature has given us for procuring what we 
need but have not got. Remembering that the instincts PE 
not separate mechanisms in the mind, but branches from ? 
common stem of horme, we can readily believe that there 15 2 

* Gf. the immortal Mrs Gamp in Martin Chuzzlewit. 
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nstinctive channel to another, 
ly become active under such 
tive it will seek its natural. 


transference of energy from one i 
and that acquisition will natural 
circumstances. When made ac 
goal, seizing upon anything within reach. 

Adolescents frequently organize themselves into hooligan 
gangs whose supreme object in life seems to be war against the 
Community in general. It has been found that such gangs 
are amenable to persuasion and sympathetic treatment, and 
that it is possible to redirect the enersy expended in this 
Way into channels of useful social service. A well-organized 
School-society will do all that is needed to sublimate such 
tendencies. 
These few examples may serve to expound and illustrate 
Our conviction that most of adolescent delinquency is due to 
Unconscious mental conflict. The corollary of such a view is 
that the cure is a resolution of the conflict, a sublimation of 
is repressed impulses, and a reintegration of the personality. 

unishment is worse than useless, for it merely serves to 1m- 
tensify the adolescent’s conscious Or unconscious hostility to 
Society in general, and to individual representatives of law 
and order in particular. The dangers of repressive education 
are obvious when we realize that teachers are parent-sub- 
Stitutes and may easily be the objects of the adolescent’s un- 
Conscious resentment. If educators would understand that 
the highly inconvenient forms of behaviour which we have 
been discussing cannot be dealt with by assuming that they 
are rational, and by browbeating the offender into giving false 
reasons, much good might result. We all have a tendency to 
analize our motives, to give reasons for behaviour of whose 
Ks origin we are really unaware. The psychology of the 
e conscious has taught us convincingly that the mainsprings 

: behaviour are not to be found in reason, but in the emotional 
F or) sometimes organized with the main persona m 
Eas = pce isolated. Treatment of delinquencies mi Ae 
hontai this knowledge. It is not suggested that Er 
tae ieee a psychological clinic in the school, id duy 
Wo is € duties of psycho-analyst in addition to his I 

tk; but he can do much by an intelligent applica 
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his limited knowledge, and can hand over desperate canes 
the skilled psychologist, who will surely at no distant aa 
be an official in every area of educational administratio E 
Problems of adolescent behaviour can no longer be shelved, 3 
treated without understanding, if the new advance in educ A 
tion is to succeed in transforming our society into somethin 
purer, freer, and nobler. 
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CHAPTER X 
ATTENTION AND INTEREST 


Ir wi 
tion ady be denied that the problem of obtaining atten- 
ea e D importance to every teacher. One can easily 
simply PT ect piece of exposition which is utterly ineffective 
iiec iy rod the pupils are not attending. Within limits, 
attending A etter to teach by a faulty method with the pupils 
irs da to offer a model of clearness and lucidity when 
attention S E: are elsewhere. The tremendous importance o! 
activity; th ue to the fact that it is involved in all mental 
thing. N 3 i mind, if it is active, must þe attending to some- 
até to be abl we all know well what it is to attend ; but if we 
at will we to capture and direct the attention of our pupils 
itoan ust think out the problem of attention, relating 
general doctrine. A little understanding will be worth 


a 

a host of precepts. 
of the pe attention was believed to be a faculty or power 
Was capabl which could be directed to any object and which 
thing as a: of being trained. But clearly there is no such 
some one is ention taken by itself: attention exists only when 
say “T atte age to something. It is, therefore, better to 
to my wor "p to my work Ma than ‘ My attention às directed 
Dem s Attention, like emotion, 1$ an activity of the 
ending; it is the name by which we describe a 
an F and, apart from the subject 

d object of attention, it is Ra i i 

n intellectual view of atten- 
i Thus they de- 


e see othe 
e farther away less 


Clearly sti 
y still; finally, there are objects which we see 
169 
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‘out of the corner of our eye.’ As it is with the field a 
vision, so it is with the field of consciousness: the objecta 
attention is clear, other presentations are less clear, va 
there are objects of thought that are merely “on the mE. 
of consciousness." Thus attention is a process of ge 4 
object of thought clearly before the mind. Just as, wi ing 
camera, we can make a blurred image clearer by purs. 
so by focusing our consciousness on an idea we get to soft 
that idea better. To use another metaphor, in the nk. 
experience the stream of consciousness slows down, an eat 
object of attention becomes more fixed and stable. ne 
then, is the result of attention: quoting Titchener, we ble 
say that “the problem of attention centres in the fact of sens : 
clearness.” " uth 
Now the above view of attention is important, and its tr ain 
cannot be denied. One feels, however, that it misses the el 
Point, for it fails to answer the question, “Why do we at me 
atall?” Where does the drive in the attentive process pe 
from? It comes from the supremely important emotiona tive 
conative factors which are entirely neglected in the intellec j 
account. Mere comprehension and clearness are not AC d 
for in any true process of attention the mind becomes ac at 
and wants to do something; and the good teacher, ue 
more than understanding, wishes to initiate and guide tion 
mental activity. These affective-conative aspects of atten à 
are now amply recognized by modern psychologists. | et 
have McDougall defining attention as a “striving to cogniz es 
or, more fully, “Attention s merely conation or striving Orie 
sidered from the Point of view of its. effects on CORP ipe 
process"! Far from being an intellective ‘faculty’ of the 
mind, it is a particular kind of striving. The stronger 
conation, the more intense the attention. the 
Ne have seen that every, striving experience involves e; 
activity of some conative disposition in the mental structura 
In attention, therefore, some disposition must be active" 
other words, some reservoir of mental energy must be ope? 
he consideration of these conative dispositions will enable 
1 An Outline of Psychology, pp. 271, 272. 
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to offer an answer to the question, “To what objects do we 


attend?” 
Attention is, perhaps, 


Mie general power of selection, which Dr s 
is s ofthe three main characteristics of the psychical. What 
ünoth at determines the selection of one thing rather than 
hei er as the object of attention? It is often said that sense- 
impressions are selected on account of their intensity or sudden- 
hess; we readily attend, for example, to a flash of lightning or 
to the noise made by something falling. But this does not 
Bet to the root of the matter, for if we are really absorbed in 
E task we may go on attending to it while a continued loud 
Noise is affecting our ears. The real reason why such things 
are peculiarly apt to become objects of attention is not so 
ME that they are intense or sudden as that they readily 
fa ite in us wonder or fear: jn other words, to use McDougall s 
amiliar metaphor, they are keys that fit the locks of instinc- 
[es dispositions, In man, at least, these natural excitants of 
e incts need not necessarily be sense- mpressions : they may 
ie well be memory-images or ideas. When we cannot 
Bene can discover, by a little introspection, that bs are 
dms ing to something that is exciting an instinctive disposi- 
inter Now we attend to such objects because they rd 
the EC, to us—in other words, because We are interested in 
t zi and the things that matter most to us are the objects 
inst awaken our instincts. So it is our instincts, in the first 
ance, that select for us our objects of attention. : 
foe have just used, almost inadvertently, the word ‘in- 
nexi ed.’ Before we can proceed to bring out the close con- 
tip T between interest and attention We must try to bes 
three € meaning of this somewhat over-used word. At leas 
t Meanings may be distinguished. k Anim 
dina daas to remember the derivation of the wor e 
m € word ‘interest? means ‘it matters,’ or it acit 
üs one thing that interests us is just something that concen. 
inte Matters to us. We may, if we please, say that a p a: 
Tests are those objects of his experience that matter to r 
we do so we give the word an objective meaning, using ! 


the most important manifestation of 
ever has distinguished 
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to denote something outside the person who is interested, 2d 
rather a psychical object arising from something outside E 1 
For example, if we say that a man is interested in photograp y 
we mean that photography matters to him; and we can an 
do say that photography is one of his main interests. :nejtlid 
But we might also use the word ‘interest’ to describe < 
experience of the person while he is absorbed in his pho 
graphy. Here interest is the mode of experience of e 
individual, and bears a subjective meaning. This way t 
using the word has the sanction of more than one Mami. 
Psychologist; thus Stout uses it as a comprehensive term | : 
denote the affective-conative aspects of experience; Wh A 
Drever uses the compound word * instinct-interest" to deno 
the fundamental affective aspect of all experience. zd 
If, however, we use the word to describe a particular ki ^ 
of experience, which is here now and away the next minute, 
we surely imply that a person ceases to be interested in a tbi i. 
When he no longer thinks ofit. This does not square with t t 
facts. Our photographer, we are certain, retains his inte 
in photography when he is thinking about something ws 
"Being interested is, then, an enduring condition of t A 
subject,” 1 As we have seen already more than once, W 
have to invoke our hypothesis of mental structure to accon 
for the permanent aspects of mental life; and here we m 
Say that the permanent condition of being interested, say Hc 
photography, implies the possession of a disposition in t y 
mental structure organized round about the idea of photo" 
graphy. In order, then, to do justice to the relative perman 


5 McDougall, An Outline of P. 
g of Psychology, p. 274. 
* Introduction to the Psychology of Education, p. 126. 
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DE 
eet of interest’; and, as we shall see, instead of calling 
b e s the interest, „we can more properly talk of an 
The e pos ora condition of paying attention. 
ace the un amental interests of the human being, therefore, 
, the instincts themselves, those inherited structural dis- 
Positions which determi thé ir pc i 
atten tia etermine their possessor to perceive and pay 
ts e de certain objects. But besides those innate struc- 
wa c n € have the more complex, acquired dispositions which 
orgari onu and the idea round which a sentiment is 
is e isan acquired object of interest. To say that a man 
ae itia in photography is merely another way of saying 
bein € has a sentiment for photography, the sentiment itself 
Bir im acquired interest. This brings out the important 
impl at mere knowledge of a subject does not necessarily 
m direct interest in it. Interest is conative rather than 
the sient the emotions must be organized round the idea of 
ofa ject of interest. It is true, of course, that the possession 
sentiment impels a man to acquire knowledge about its 


object; but, at the same time, many people acquire knowledge 


about thing, 1 cople 
out things in which they have no direct interest. 
he very intimate connexion 


we are now in a position to see t 
Te and interest. They are merely different 
Ys of looking at the same thing, like the two sides of a coin. 
mien Ea underlying both is an organized disposition in the 
itself Structure. We use the word ‘interest for the structure 
penh While we use the word ‘attention’ to describe the ex- 
t "c which that structure is always ready to determine— 
in re] perience of thinking of certain objects and of being active 
the ation to them, ‘To have an interest in ary object is, 
en, to be ready to pay attention to it^; 1 while attention 
tenet implies the activity of some mental structure. In- 
i. = S latent attention; and attention is interest 1n action. 
He is interest determining cognitive process." da 
Bover. ar we have been considering only the attention at is 
ned by instincts or sentiments. 


need: Such attention, since it 
5 no effort of will to sustain it, may properly be called 
1 McDougall, An Oui 


tline of Psychology, P- 277- 
2 Stout, The Groundwork of Psychology, P- 49- 
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, 
‘non-volitional’; this is a better word than ‘involuntary 
because, in popular speech, we might well call this kind E 
attention ‘voluntary.’ Attention determined by an insinc, 
might well be called instinctive, but it is usual to call it €? 
forced non-volitional attention; while attention which E 
as its motive power an acquired interest or sentiment A 
described as spontaneous non-volitional attention. But : t 
thoughtful reader will doubtless have noted that nothing ur 
has been said about attention sustained by the will. We kr 
and do attend to objects which are not in themselves t 
objects of instincts or sentiments, and, in order to initiate i: 
sustain such attention, we have to bring the will to bear on Mis 
situation. At first sight this volitional attention might ser 
to spoil the beautiful simplicity of the doctrine of the intima F 
connexion between interest and attention, which we have Mie 
arguing; but if we maintain the structural meaning of t 
word ‘interest’ this need not be so. A student, it is true, o 
an effort of will may attend to a subject of study that has ? 
attraction for him, that does not evoke the activity of p 
particular instinct or sentiment. It would appear, loyers 
that in some way or other such a subject does matter to hi 
—in other words, that it is an indirect object of interest. "m 
matters to him, perhaps, because it is necessary for an Km 
tion which he wishes to pass; perhaps because it will furt? 
the career he has chosen; or perhaps because, in order n 
E his self-respect, he will not allow himself to be beate 
y it. m 
But what is this ‘will’ that he brings to bear on the situation 
It is, as we have seen, the activity of the whole organized 5€ 
The dynamic that Sustains a willed action is neither an ini 
Dor a sentiment, but the integrated personality. The interes? 
then, which lies behind volitional attention is not this or th? 
instinct or sentiment, but the master-sentiment itself, the m pn 
comprehensive disposition and therefore the most inclusive #9 
terest that we possess, Volitional attention does not prd 
down the dictum that “attention is interest in action," D" 


x : c B t 
rather confirms it, the interest in action being the sentime” 
of self-regard or self-respect. 
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Voliti RT 
olitional attention is frequently sub-divided into two 
al attention which, 


c 

S cal E is that kind of volition 

nies cute i single act of volition, can be sustained for a long 

Yeliion £o here is the kind that needs many repeated acts of 

bier gines carry it on. These are labelled *implicit volitional’ 
plicit volitional’ respectively- Thus we may draw up 


the following table: 


Attention 
a eal 
T | 
Non-volitional Volitional 
| 
Enf 
linemen ts Spontancous Implicit Explicit 
an insin y (sustained by (single act (repeated acts 
ct) a sentiment) of will) of wi 


nsider the question of interest 
No one has even doubted that 
nly in comparatively 


in uh now profitably co! 
the pu pem in the school. ont 
recent | ee be attentive, but it is 0 
intere es that it has been proclaimed that he must also 
as bee sted. This modern doctrine of interest in education 
E open hee ad criticized as leading to soft pedagogics : 
ing, the ave been told that, by making cverything interest- 
to Deed warping the moral fibre of their pupils and failing 
in our rs them for serious adult life. But, if we are correct 
interest ae that behind all attention there must be 
Wrong d The the critics of the doctrine of interest must be 
confoundi e trouble would seem to spring from the habit of 
one Woshl d interest? with ‘amusement or ‘pleasure.’ No 
at: Few w eny that the dentist’s chair 1s an interesting place, 
€t us re ould say that it is pleasant. An object of interest, 
any is something that matters +° s us. 
Or a pleas and unpleasantness are side-issues 1 t 
Our intere E feeling comes only as a py-product W m 
€ criti sts are successfully reaching out toward their £025. 
cs—and probably many ]ves—nee 


hs teachers thems¢ 
arge their conception ©. ; 


educatio f what is meant by i 
m. Interest is an active disposition: may be an 
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instinct, a sentiment, or even the whole of the organized self. 
In the last case we have the will sustaining attention to 2 
matter that is neither pleasant nor amusing, and the crite 
ought to be satisfied. We may steadily maintain the doctrine 
of interest if we recognize that volitional attention too is SU" 
tained by interest, the governing interest being the self-regat?” 
ingsentiment. We ought to face a certain amount of drudgery 
in school, but we must make it matter to the pupil. At times 
the only motive that we can offer him is the saving of his o 
self-respect; but, we may add, the incidental satisfaction tha 
attends the conquering of difficulties is not to be despised. d 
gladly concede a point to the critic who preaches the har 
doctrine that the pupil should have to face much that is dis- 
tasteful, thereby exercising his will; but we are entitled t° 
point out that, in following his excellent advice, we are ne 
departing from the equally strenuous doctrine of interest. 

All the different levels of attention have a place in € "4 
cational method. Clearly, instinctive attention must be al 
ploited at the beginnings of education, for the pupil as yet ha 
no sentiments or self-regarding sentiment to which appeal Eo 
be made. The teacher of infants must use crude curiosity 
crude self-assertion, and other instincts in order to comma” 
attention and get on with the work of instruction. But t " 
wise teacher will recognize that here she is dealing only wit 
raw material, and that these primitive modes of attention mus 
eventually be superseded by higher forms. Teachers of olc e 
Pupils will do well to avoid all startling methods. Acting 
the clown or banging the desk will certainly attract attention 
but the attention so stimulated will be unfruitful so far as WO" 
is concerned. 

Sentiment-interest and spontaneous non-volitional attention 
are of the utmost importance in intellectual education. 
begin with, a teacher of insight will use the sentiments that 
are already there, and appeal to the hobbies of his pupils, 
skilfully weaving his instruction round these strong interests. 
But his task does not end there ; he must build up and foste" 
foe of love for the various subjects of study themselves 

teacher of mathematics, for example, will seek to engendc" 
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in his pupil a love for mathematics, getting him to look on his 


wor! 1 i i 

vs not as a task, but as an enjoyable intellectual pursuit. 

is a teacher will aim at training young mathematicians who 
e true mathematical spirit, rather than young parrots 


whi 3 2 
© can merely pass examinations. For fruitful intellectual 


wor EL Vu s e E 
k spontaneous non-volitional attention is the highest form 
timents are built up 


QN entm possible. When such sen 
(m peil will take his own education in hand, looking on his 
cher no longer as a taskmaster, put as a friend and guide 


wi i See e. 3 
zap will help him in his researches. Itis this type of interest 
attention, indeed, that constitutes the true spirit of 


Tesearch, 
"Er will say that the above is a counsel of perfection. It 
pr ainly is an ideal to be aimed at—the goal rather than the 
DE of most intellectual education. We must fall back on 
itional attention in much of our work, encouraging OUr 


Professor Spear- 
w, which he 
eep its total 


foe by all the means at our disposal to apply themselves to 
not rade We must foster their self-respect and urge them 
is su © be beaten by difficulties. But, clearly, attention that 
whi Cre by the will cannot compete with the attention 
Mery has direct interest behind it, and the intellectual results 
ten eved will not be so good. Wh eyond the ques- 
eee electiu education, however, and think of characici 
aie the case is different. Here volitional attention 1$ © 
ài importance. One cannot doubt the value of training 
hone to give his attention to matters that are not intrin- 
CX interesting. The will is trained primarily by being 

e eal and one field in which this exercise can profitably 

Jie is certainly the field o! 
the Rd ermental psychologists have devot 
are d estigation of the subject of attentions 
recom; great importance. For a full accoun 
and S ended to consult books on exper 
main Em but he may find it conv 
: sels summarized here. 

man has esult of extensive work on the subject, 
calls thi : formulated an important qu 
€ * law of span.” * Every min 


antitative la 
d tends to k 
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simultaneous cognitive output constant in quantity, pe 
varying in quality.”1 He takes the view that the men 
energy of any individual is limited in amount, and that d 
it is being expended in one direction it cannot be expende 
in another. The law will be seen to be exemplified in the 
following paragraphs. 

Experimenters have sought to determine the range or spa? 
of visual attention, using the tachistoscope—a piece of ap- 
aratus designed to expose objects for a brief space of time 
\ subject is given a momentary glance at an irregular group 
f dots or letters, and is required to tell how many he has 
served. It has been found that adults, at a single glance 
an apprehend five or six irregular dots; but more if the dots 
re arranged in patterns, as on playing-cards. Certainly, a 
he latter case, the subject takes in the pattern first, subsequen. 
nalysis revealing the number of dots; and the question arises 
vhether the subject does not always do this. The mind has 
general tendency to apprehend complex wholes, analysing 
hem later into their constituents, Here there is some wi 
ence that the person attending does apprehend the vhs 
attern as it is exposed, counting the dots by means wh 
iemory-image; for it has been found that subjects waki 
ersistent memory-images have a large span of attention: 
‘he question of the number of objects that can be apprehende? 
7 One act of attention really depends on whether they 2°? 
isparate, or constituents of a single whole, exhibiting “unity 
n diversity." 

Experiments on the span of auditory attention have bee? 
erformed, a rapid succession of identical sounds, such as beats 
f a metronome, being presented to the subject. It is foun 
hat adults apprehend eight such sounds. 

The question of continuity of attention has been investigate as 

or how long do we continue toattend? We talk of attending 

> a task for hours on end, but this cannot mean that we hav 

ne object at the focus of consciousness all the time. In 

“periments on this point subjects are given a very faint 

isual or auditory stimulus, and are required to indicate t? 
* The Nature of Intelligence? and the Principles of Cognition, p. 131- 


—H 


NEK 
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to it ceases or is re- 
that attention lapses 
d to a task not con- 


e pers when their attention 
every fi t is found, with most subjects, 
ane ve or six seconds. Thus we atten 
fonds but in spurts. 

ex a problem which psychologists have tried to solve 
5 sur id is whether we can attend to two or more 
en at once. To be able to do so is obviously a valuable 
betw Se the teacher, who has usually to divide his attention 
Di ween his actual lesson and the behaviour of his pupils. 
vision of attention is investigated by requiring à subject to 
Perform each of two or more tasks separately, estimating his 
Performance at each in a given time; then requiring him to 
domin them simultaneously, again estimating performance- 
into enient tasks for this purpose are sorting playing-cards 
pro suits and continuing a series of numbers 1n n 
leg example, 29, 35» 37> * ' ° It is found, " i 
Bi expect, that in the simultaneous performance : oe 

law suffer; and we have here a very clear instance o 
ch of span. The mental energy» instead of flowing in one 
;, Annel, is flowing in two, and the supply available for each 
utomatic, however, 


1s] i 
ess. When one of the tasks 3 nearly 2 
the performance does not 


s 

mae tapping at maximum speed, m der E 
very li uch when it is combined with something e: p pee 
expe ittle mental energy is required for such a task., ne 
subj riments on division of attention the introspection © 
ject reveals an interesting and important poin 


lat attention fluctuates from the onc task to the other. We 
and are able to continue it 


will to 
attend to one of the tasks 
au s e of the tasks, 
nately for a little time, while we attend to the other. 
amo we do not really atten 
con re or less rapid alternation ©} 
Sciousness. 

Lg: 
dict e have here an example of McDougall s of 
it. m that * conation outlasts t whic de 
and t It is a familiar experience fo intend doing 80° ii 
of co o forget what that something is. bat 

nation or striving, but the obje fstriving 
1 An Outline of Psychology, P- 
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us. For example, we may rise from a chair to fetch a book 
from the bookcase, and have to return to the chair to discoa 
what it was we meant to do. McDougall tells us that he ! 
learned to trust an uneasy feeling that he ought to be doing 
something: itis, he says, a sure indication that something 
been forgotten. ical 
When the effect of distraction is investigated a paradoxe 
result is usually obtained. The subject is required to ane 
to some task, and efforts are made to distract him ; frequen 2 
however, the disturbance puts him on his mettle; he ‘rises i 
the occasion,’ and gives a better performance than when We 
disturbed. "The explanation of this result is not far to E 
the subject makes an effort of will which more than co re 
pensates for the unfavourable conditions. People who e 
accustomed to working in a noise sometimes find that w. y 
the disturbance is absent they cannot make the A 
effort. It is probable, however, that fatigue supervenes m 
readily in work under distracting conditions. The regule 
such experiments might seem, at first sight, to contradict 
law of span; but this is unlikely. The energy expended is 
the subject does not exceed the maximum of which he 
capable: he merely calls up his reserves. Y nt 
, Experimental work has disclosed types of attention ; differs 
individuals habitually attend in differing ways. Some peor 
spread their attention, probably by jerks, over a variety d 
objects, while others concentrate on one only; the former E. 
said to belong to the distributive, the latter to the intensi fm 
type. It seems to follow from the law of span that ifa pr 
attends to many things he cannot be attending as intensive 
as if he were attending to one only. But does it follow that $ 
person of the distributive type is incapable of intensive T. 
tion? He probably, as we have seen, does not really attend É 
several objects at the same moment, but to one after anothe 
in rapid succession; thus his attention to each may be quite 
Intense while it lasts. In any case, he need not merit use 
name of dilettante. And certainly it does not follow that if 4 
subject cannot attend intensively he must be able to atten 
distributively, for it is just as likely that he may be lacking 1” 
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ment: i 
al energy. But these types do exist, and there is evidence 


21e educator is powerless to alter them. Clearly, different 
dint. of usefulness are open to the two types. A person of 
cS sane type, for example, may succeed in deep scientific 
one but the achievements of a distributive in this field 
ds e likely to be scanty. Probably all great scientists 
plex. to the intensive type. On the other hand, the com- 
dm Y of modern business would seem to call for a distribu- 

rather than an intensive type. It is clear that children 


f 
of the two types will naturally adopt different modes of work- 
as of similar practical 


I . 
der ae the solution of this problem, 
ems, lies in the adoption of a large measure of individual 


work, 
A mg though notan identical, distinction 15 between the 
ing and fluctuating types.  Fixators attend carefully and 
i orts are characterized 


bu S only what is there; their rep 

= pak pa fidelity. Fluctuators, 0n the other hand, tend to 

own oider the object of attention with the figments of their 

(OS Se anon, and report what they thought they saw, Or 

ing d tosee. These two types are seen clearly in the teach- 

he ot reading. Some pupils read accurately, fixating what 

t oo eal see; while others make guesses at words, judging 

h y their general appearance. - 

to paa distinction between dynamic and static types appears 

tte; respond to that between explicit and implicit volitiona 
ntion, already noted. Those who attend dynamically need 


» Temind themselves continually 1 attend; while those of 
at the beginning and steadily 


€ stati 
give ea type make an effort : E 
innat eir attention to the task. This difference may welt be 
e. 
Many physiological accompaniments of the attention- 


3 a have been noted, both in the posture of the body and 
he, Ore subtle internal changes. hey necd 
ce knows the 


T 
ion, ey teacher of experien 
Teach his pupils’ faces and in the posture 0 AA 
ions ers of young children are familiar with the facial contor- 
Cess and the bodily attitudes which tend to accompany à pro- 
9f concentration: they are charmingly portrayed ina 


t 
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well-known picture, The Writing Lesson. Such neces i 
movements of the body are eliminated as the young pup 
acquires skill. P 

Certain broad distinctions between the attention of children 
and that of adults may be made; but the principle of ges 
holds throughout. Children attend to objects they ap 
and hear rather than to abstract ideas, simply because they 
are more interested in such objects. The practical corollary 
is that we should employ actual objects and pictures in ae 
lessons to young children and avoid a mere stream of ta i 
words are the vehicle of ideas, and a more concrete app ws 
is required, Again, the interests of a child are his d 
rather than his sentiments, and his sentiments rather than hi 
self-regarding sentiment ; thus we are not surprised to fin 
that the child's attention is governed by his instincts, rs 
curiosity and self-assertion, rather than by sentiments or t 4 
will. And when we do Succeed in inducing him to atten 
volitionally we find that his attention is dynamic rather than 
Static, 

All the foregoing considerations should help the young 
teacher in the all-important task of capturing and holding 
attention n. He must ever appeal to an interest—an instinct, - 

à sentiment, or the self, according to his pupil's stage o 
- development. His chief aid to begin with is the instinct © 
curiosity; here he must not refuse the aid of stimuli that a, 
Later on he should seek to weave a 
obbies and other acquired interests of his 
illustrations £ nnot do that he may frequently E his 
leat x - Such interests, He can show, too, t epi 
terested ; iba - inse problems in which "n sirable: 
It i better à they will develop a new power that is des t iiie 

d 9 make the purpose of the lesson clear a 

beginning than to keep children guessing what it is 2 
about. Lastly, volitional attention and character-trainin8 


. 80 hand in hand; ang Success in obtaining volitional atte?” 


tion is proportional to success in the wider task of training 
character. 


. Pupils; where he ca 
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CHAPTER XI 
MEMORY 


“COGNITIVE events by occurring establish dispositions which 
facilitate their recurrence.” In these words Professor Spear- 
man states the basic law of memory. We have already dis- 
cussed mneme, or the mind's general power to conserve the 
after-effects of its own activity; and have seen that all our 
present experiences are coloured by and have reference t0. 
Past experiences which have left behind them dispositions OF 
engrams in the mental Structure. It is in terms of this hypo" 
thesis of dispositions that we seek an explanation of our power 
to remember past events, 
E term *memory; in the Strict sense, is narrower than the 
term “mneme’: it is mneme risen to the level of apprehension: 
All our experiences have a mnemic basis, but not all are 
pcmory. In memory “that reference to the past which 5— 
implicit in all mental activity is more explicit and more 
hend nent than in other acts" The subject must appre 
hend the relation between the present experience and a prior 
one; that is to Say, an experience is memory only if inr 
eed as a memory. It is certainly fallacious to assume 
ae prr experience has gone into cold storage 
apat and re-emerged intact. A memory 5.2: M 
Us ce determined by the dispositions laid down by 
pucr um rience, the relation between the two being clearly 
T (ES in certain favourable cases that the disposition® 

c Y €xperiences are able to determine memor! 
Failure to remember » however, does not prove that dispositions 

have not been laid down, or that they are not active. F' 
example, we might fai] to recall, or even to recognize, a series 

z iz Abilities of Man, p. 271. 
Dougall, An Outline of Psychology, p- 309- 
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ee NEN that we had once learned ; but we should 
to relearn ib we tried, that fewer repetitions were required 
of dispositi e series, thus proving e existence and activity 
nothing iab. resulting from the first learning: Here there is 
ater poca at could be called memory. If, however, on the 
efore SION WER ecognized the series 23 the one we learned 
memor our experience would come under the heading of 
that a . Recognition is the first manifestation of mneme 
COME can call memory, for in it we have that explicit 
mplici: e to the past which we have scen to be necessary. 
a pu it reference to the past is insufficient. For example, 
E at whom stones have been thrown need not be 
SHEA hi to recognize on a future occasion the boys wi 
Teferen, im: his behaviour implies nO more than an implicit 
us tepe to a previous experience. But true recognition, 
Present an implies an apprehension of t 
fw and past experiences. ; l 
them e could recall our nonsense-syllables without ees à 
reco again we should have a form of memory higher than 
AR tion. Memory proper-e jsts in the recollection © 
experien experiences as they occurred: decr 
ough ce when we think agam of an ect P! 
SERE UN of and realize that we are doing it; d 
rures consists in thinking of it as it was thought © 
lous occasion. ut um 
EE ple illustration may help to crystallize the distinctions 
that T these various grades of mneme and memory. 
am reading a difficult treatise 0D philosophy; an 
Iam interrupted, shut 


faili 
i to understand what I read. id 
` Not ook, and put it aside. When I resume my rea ngu 
tart at à likely place; ^. 
ize aving 


k 
reading” where I left off, so Is z 
een E a page I come to a pass e that I recogniz i 
this read before. What effect had the previous n s 
readin, Boon me when I fail even is ; 
g? It must at least have made the $ A ite 
ns, fee 


€asier in ys 
chind. i eos of the dispositio " m 
- Now, i ned to 

w, if I am determi ho d soon get to 


Pass; 
age I shall read it again 2P 
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stage of recognizing it when I read it, the successive readings 
having strengthened the dispositions. Finally, the dispositions 
may become so strong and so well recognized that I shall be 
able to recall the passage at will. 

Memory, then, is a complex process involving the estab- 
lishment of dispositions, their retention, and the recalling of 
the experiences that have left the dispositions behind them. 
Bergson insists strongly on the difference between the mere 
possession of dispositions and the capacity for recall. He 
draws a sharp distinction between habit-memory and true 
memory, the former depending on mere motor mechanisms, 
the latter consisting in independent recollections. By the 
establishment and organization of dispositions we are enabled 
to make the right response to a situation; in other words, we 
have formed a habit. The learning of anything by rote 15 
nothing more than a verba] habit: we ‘roll it off our tongues’ 
without in the least recalling the circumstances that attende 
the learning ofit. True memory, on the other hand, involves 
images or mental pictures of Past situations, Nunn 1 points 
out that Bergson’s view involves an undesirable sundering 
er pody and mind, habit-memory being an affair of bodily 
mechanisms, true memory involving mental activity. We can 
recognize the importance of Bergson’s distinction without 
Pressing it too far: perhaps it is a difference in degree rather 
than in kind, Even when we are remembering something by 
rote we may have recollections of the actual learning; and it 
aa Probable that no habit-memory is imageless to begi 
eliminated when it i meman ga ao 
well-known dictus I to serve a useful purpose. Adams 

at “true learning is judicious forgetting 
: ted in this sense, 


usions arrived at from work on such 


* Education: its Data and First Principles, pp. 45, 46. 
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e 

may i» 4 do not necessarily apply to intelligent memorizing it 
z eplied that sure results can be obtained only by vary- 


in 
a factors one at a time. 
number g nonsense-syllables may be used to determine the 
Tepetition. items that can be immediately reproduced after one 
€y ma: p nd thus to get a measure of the memory-span; or 
tion. I y be used to investigate the subject’s power of reten- 
n the latter case various methods are employed. In 


the q 
$ earni > 
arning and saving’ method 4 series of nonsense 
te. The subject says 


18 shi 
t Sapa 5 at a time at a regular 72 à 
are lation hé t them, and attempts 2 reproducto® 
Teproducti m in similar fashion a second times n ade 
Correctly on is attempted. This g0°$ on until the SEE. 
an eor fi roduced. The number of repetitions TC 
Suitable in measure of the subject’s power to 
it until hi terval he tries to reproduce the serie» an 
€ is again perfect. The number of repeti 


the 
n sond learning is a measure of his retention: ^ 
the ear, Prompting’ method the series is imperfectly JA 
num 


e 
ires See of the learning being teste We 
Productic subject has to be prompted to get a comp al 4 
agreed on. In the ‘scoring’ method the series 8 P aan a 
ing. i en of times, insufficient to ¢ mplete lea 
learneq o chaic rhythm is employed, 8° 
Pairs, į in pairs. After an interval the first mem s 
Tequired random order, are presente Wan 
Téprog E reproduce their partners he number 9 
the ieee constitutes the score. time tax 
ne ; may also be measured; it is called t e G 
that th Important fact demonstrated py such n 
Power H power to reproduce immediately s different TO ui 
tention v retain. Immediate reproduction orary 
and on + sg seem to depend on t 
; Other f. amount of volitional 4 
18 the na, actor called perseveration enters 1n revive 
X perie me given to the tendency of dispositions n d without 
“fort es that produced them, spon " 
© part of the subject. Exam 
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of a tune or a form of words in the head, or the a haga He 
currence of the day’s events when one is trying to sleep. wil 
clear that subjects with a marked perseverative tendency 
ell in tests of immediate memory. 

"The variation of immediate memory with age has Pd 
investigated, and the result obtained that the child € di 
power than the adult in this direction. Meumann foun ds 
there is a slow development of immediate memory up to Te 
age of thirteen, a rapid advance from thirteen to sixteen, an E. 
further advance till the age of twenty-five, when a mex be 
is reached: -After that age there is a slight decline. It wil he 
noted that the rapid increase of this power coincides with E 
period of adolescence. Immediate memory, since it varie 


from individual to individual, should be taken into account 1n < 


tests for various occupa 
phone operator, 

But the quick memorizer i 
Prolonged retention depend. 
tion of dispositions, 


tions; for example, that of the tele- 


5 not necessarily the sure retainer: 
s on the formation and bc 
and is concerned with the amount of mA 
learning that may be regarded as a permanent possession. 

the power to retain what is learned children show a decide 
superiority over adults. Retentive: 


\ 


i Superior, since i u—— 189 
een the ae it avoids the formation of needless bonds 
x cu ones yen first words of a verse and encourages 
pica next. Ith pes the last word of one verse and the first 
jm N tiathed deg proved, as a matter of fact, that the 
chin .. Butthisre good with poems up to 240 lines in 
" pen, accordi sult requires certain qualifications. With 
e ‘whole,’ ng to Winch, the ‘part? method is superior 

aren confi J The discouragemen' i 
mount, S with a lengthy tas 
ered ian E and of satisfaction felt when 2 VI 
=e pense, The ae incentive with which we canno 
¿atge units as Moi conclusion is that the child should learn 

ixed’ seh apa without discouragement resulting. 
i rial is divide peice the advantages © oth. The 
a the first et into convenient sec large as pos- 
teris recited ion is learned, then thesecond after whi e 

ad Possibl | from the beginning b 
snm is Pa disadvantage of the ‘enti 
dime the a it involves needless re 

iR. aterial varies in difaculty. JU c 

t Od bein inni the ‘entire’ 
i g employed later. Another ‘mixe i 
ed until the first difficulty 
ifficulty is ma 
ti 


d proceed un 
d so on until the end is 


mate 


D Debs 
di egin agai 

viculty gen at the beginning an 
ach, s met 

i ed. and overcome, an! 
. “Cony 


tio; 
n 
of o from a SU 


omy ji 
à po leer learning derives als 
ten Sem once g periods. It is more profitable to read throug! 
is Pee on one +. ach of ten consecutive days than to Te 
tion YS an im ay. Intervals allow for consolidation; whicl 
Ca Deed tim cm tant factor in learning. Since the disposi- 
SUccen the mem o set, pauses are advisable. / 
indies, of som ory be improved by practice? he financial 
ate that i e systems of memory-training would seem to 
itcan. Experiments have shown clearly that the 
does improve with practices 
d to material 


and gof co 
E mmitti 
d that omitting to memory 
be transferre 


the i = 
improvement may 
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P ; ch 
other than that used to effect it. It is peterca aeri of. 
general improvement is due to the. conscious 2 ST ere 
better methods of memorizing. The subject sets gy BU 

“effectively to the task; he becomes habituated E eei 
memorizing; he makes a more skilful use of rhythm ; RERO 
becomes interested in his own progress. But does p This 
improve a person’s power of retaining what he learns appeal- 
question is usually answered in the negative. James, culture 
ing to physiology, stated categorically: “No amoun) tiveness. 
would seem capable of modifying a man’s general qr ith his 
This is a physiological quality, given once for ail wr Such 
organization, which he can never hope to change. function 
a statement loses its force ifmemory is believed to be a fu atter 
of the mind as well as of the nervous system; and, as ea has 
of fact, Dr McDougall, collaborating with Miss M. — ; ims 
obtained some evidence that even retentiveness may dm 
proved by practice. It is at least certain that the te an 
ought to train his pupils in good methods of memorizing, 
to call their attention to the value of such methods. end.” 

“To have a good memory is to havea well-organized wae 

We remember readily the things that touch our interesin y 

mediate or remote, Simple experiments readily show how ning 
much easier it is to memorize material that has mea 


id of it: this is because 
than nonsense-syllables that are devoid of it; this is bec 
we can and do h 


readily organize the memory- 
Systems, 


back to an affective- 


our sentiments, or our self-sentiment. 


H i we 
urning Now to the obverse Phenomenon of forgetting, 
ask the question, "Why do we 


te 
j forget?” It might be bet to 
to ask, “Why do we fail to remember?” since an meni 
remember is a failure in recall rather than in retention. T 


R à :ences 
18 every reason to believe that the after-effects of all experien? 
Ctically at least, it is not 


* The Principles of Psychology, vol, i, pp. 663, 664. 


lack 
SX of int 
erest. That these factors act in 


Possible to MEMORY I9I 

Z re : 
à Tactically, PE anything that has ever happened to us. 
e after-effects ever, it is onlyin favourable circumstances that 
termine a are sufficiently strong 2 well organized to 
memory experience. 


e mai 
In c ó ee 
auses of failure to recall are Japse of time and 


dependently, how- 
resting events can 


ever, is 
e vividly re e by the fact that intensely inte 
embered long after they have happened. The 
and meaning are at a 


time fa 
minimum, operates when interest 
H remember in the case of nonsense- 
o Se it is x: the Freudian principle of ‘active 
it. We te E of interest that prevents recall 
termine a Rd. LO: repies dispositions W ich, 
"reness, memory, would bring 2 conflict t 
era 
Fi by Toes due to lapse of time was first investi- 
b ables and inghaus in 1885. Memorizing lists of nonsense” 
fou T S sie mei them at various intervals; 
dio that afte ethod, to calculate the amounts for; 
aft T one hou r twenty minutes 58 per cent. m 
Er on r, 44 per cent.; after nine hours, 3? 
fter two days, 38T „; after 
cent. Thus 


Si: ed n 
for days, a 34 per cent.; à 
ape ing eed cent.; and after thirty days arp : 
inr of thirt most rapid immediately after learning. After à 
whi there j y days one-fifth is still retained; an itis robable 
If ich will s permanent retention © an a eciable fraction 
Similar at any time, facili 
terial s oes apply to 
the * memo, must conclude that revision of anything that 
l e is carried out mos 
er i ve * 
Quite tion ES eni have obtained similar 
Non, Teachin Is rapidly at first; then gradually ge 
retaj Dse-sy]la b the time axis. ne,* however fo 
; H 2 
68 ‘ned, aft ables that while after 5* hours 47 per s tively 
Ber cent, and 6 and two days the mount were FSP 
- and 61 per cent. shou! 
1 Radossa 


syllables. It is well, too; 


o the level o: 


t economi 


3 
= 


wljewitsch. 
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time improve the memory? The most obvious reason would 
seem to be the freedom from fatigue that results from a night 
rest; and psychologists who approach the matter from a 
behaviourist standpoint must content themselves with such 2 
explanation. Others, however, fail to find in the principle i 
fatigue an adequate cause of this phenomenon, and invoke a 
principle of consolidation already described in Chapter I 
Along with the obliviscence that takes place as a result of lap fe 
of time, there is reminiscence, due to the endopsychic oa 
dation and organization of the memory traces into ng? 
complexes. ibes 

Jn a well-known monograph Dr P. B. Ballard * desc? 
his extensive investigation into this matter. He says: 


My attention was first drawn to Reminiscence in this way: E. 
children in a certain slum school were alleged to have Mo hat 
memories : it was said that they could learn but little, and W by 
little they learnt they could not retain. I tested this statement v. 
setting the top class of boys, whose average age was twelve We 
and ten months, to memorize Cowper's Loss of the Royal ete 
"They were allowed thirteen minutes, and at the end of that a t 
the books were collected and the boys were asked to write n 
as many lines as they could remember. After setting aside M 
leaving out of account the boys who were in any way familia! Ooty 
the poem, nineteen remained as subjects of the experiment. and 
one boy was able to write out the whole of the thirty-six line, y? 
the average number of lines for the class was 27:6. After two oi 
ee) I again tested the boys. They were asked to write ed this 
id haar then. Neither teacher nor scholars expect? uch 

est, and no opportunity was given for revision. whole 


to th " j j 
€ teacher's surprise, eight of the boys wrote out the 


Fee and the average number of lines correct WaS S pef: 

os Bias of more than ten per cent. over the previous nin bað 

imj H nineteen boys none had deteriorated and sixteen et ? 

pae st T his result seemed to be so remarkable that 1S the 
est in sevi i 

eral other types of schools, and always wi tha? 


same result. $ 
After two days’ interval more was remembere 


immediately after the learning. 


1 Obliviscence and Reminiscence 


ple 
1 raph Sup 
à (Brit. Jour. Psych., Monog! 


MEMORY 


Ma 
n 
s ny such . 
Vea for ea pede were carried out, i 
ines f rpose to 
us rom quote the res i 
iin, Lm epe II of The Ancient Marin ie ea 
end Hpaepsisuda E involving 5192 children 1n forty-two 
Si a with copies be ementary schools. The children were 
at the ere then given fi the extract, which was read to them; 
memb end of the n fifteen minutes to learn it, and re ired, 
ae A Hu peus. to write out what they € 
2l of one day i test was given unexpectedly 
y in some schools, two in ot 


ot 
ers. 
» and so on u 
t 
p to a maximum of se 
, no account 


Was b 
8 y lin 
jaluence e m correctly, 
S CET in 
or: g the 
Nearly md reprodu cgs results, the average number o 
Seen icem. The cec immediately after memorizing WS 
n the table b i? or loss after the various intervals 
Interval 
Gain 
(days) (per cent.) 
aaa 
As 
oblivis z 
EAM to edi is a gradual process of deteriora the 
‘Ocess of ii evive past experiences so is reminiscence dual 
nes improvement in that capacity” 
t impo: s 
hat R a she section of the monograph rd pro’ 
scence and obliviscence are going the same 
ts. The? prove? 
in favour of 


tim, 

e 

> C 

E E each other's effects: 
is iniscen ays really represents 2 credit balance 1? js 
“cond and d _ From the above table it is € ° at on e 
third days reminiscen eighe opliviscenc®» 


a 1 Ballard, P cit. 
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d 

and on all the other days the opposite was true. Dr p a 
was able to separate reminiscence from c ei um mary 
detailed analysis of the scripts. He found that the Pat in 
and secondary scripts differed not only in quantity, ear in 
actual content; lines appearing in the first did not i in the 
the second, while lines absent in the first were presen al was 
second. Thus, when an improvement after an sube, al 
manifested reminiscence was greater even than it veu* ance 
first sight, since a certain amount of it was needed to st, fof 
the obliviscence that had taken place. In one wt. 
example, in the primary Scripts 449 lines were ke there 
forty-six boys; in the secondary 465 lines. There his put 
fore an improvement of 16 lines for the class as a w. ext test 
analysis revealed that of the 465 lines in the opns otten: 
107 were new; gr of the original lines had been ore ie 
Reminiscence here is represented not by 16, but by 107; 
91 indicates the obliviscence. r tudent 

For the details of these fascinating investigations the e ue 
is referred to the original paper. The author’s ae oug 
sions are that the improvement takes place without ubjec 
being given to the matter in the interval, although i mor? 
who think of it casually between the tests show slight er of 
improvement than those who do not; that the amo ree 
improvement shown depends on interest; that the deg! cate 
improvement varies with the age of the subject, being 8' plivi- 
with young children and negligible with adults; that Er 
scence and reminiscence occur together; that the interv 
maximal reminiscence is about two days. 


[y as 
Dr Ballard rejects the fatigue theo!Y < 


1 Obliviscence and Reminiscence, P- 53+ 
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CHAPTER XII 
THINKING AND REASONING 


Havine considered, in earlier chapters, the affective a 
conative aspects of our mental life, we must now turn pe 
attention to cognition, or the knowing aspect. Every In 
perience involves a knowing of some psychical object. a 
instinct-experience this psychical object is occasioned by som! a 
thing in the outer world to which the animal, by its Ta 
nature, cannot be indifferent. We must suppose, then, t as 
the instinctive disposition itself is organized in such a way " 
to be awakened in the presence of such objects; that it pa 
sesses, as McDougall says, a lock that can be turned only c 
keys of a certain pattern. This lock is the cognitive asp®° 5 
of the instinct j it is an instance of the cognitive dispositio 
with which the mind is stored, and which may be define! of 
enduring conditions which render possible the thinking ns 
certain objects.” Just as the affective-conative dispositio a 
are capable of endless enlargement and modification, SO a 
the cognitive dispositions, the result being the growth of kno 
ledge-systems in the mind. To know anything is to possess s 
active cognitive disposition corresponding to it; perfect e S, 
ould Consist in the possession of cognitive dispositio? Í 
properly organized, having a one-to-one correspondence Y 


all th ithful 
E h Such a mind would be a faith 


then, to formulate a vel 


En i B 
as mental activity in its Cognitive aspect,” or “mental acti 
> 


* McDougall, An Outline of Psychology, p. 259. 
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res to psychical objects,” whether or not these objects 
then — directly by objects jn the outer world. We can 
warty ae not different kinds of thinking, but rather the 
Psychi evels which are determined by the nature of the 
pud object. 
tet pe level is perceptu 
ing the activity with regard to objects 
Speaki; senses." We must remember, however, that, 
oter i the object of thought here is not INE g 
ae but the psychical object occasion! 
Puta iei ce pee the two is involved and obscure. 
rial object inside m mind an 
tea “ia example, I look at a inc certainly not the pen 
from that is the object of my thinking. Ether wa Ar 
in d to my eye, giving rise to P ical an chemical proce 
convey A ame which again result ir prie 
turn, m certain areas in my braim, aking 
Worlds i; e mysterious gap between the phy: wer 
Object is then bridged, and an object of thought, oF Pa uting 
rom t is before my mind. Such a p5Y€ objects Tee 
it is the stimulation of a sense- i ed a ‘sensa ; 
ut ree reted as a sign of som 
aeria ag that thing. t ree 
Wubi. pe for it is only the objective aspect of Pe stu 
of con, B. Psychologists, in their atte™) ts to an y : 
ne mp used to point to the sensation 25 d 
ut i element, describing the mind as 2 ™ of = no 
thought > doing they ignored M activity 
e process. We must, then, € } 
os thinking, or perceptions is m ntal E wi 
activity. sensations, which have nO existence aP 
The se sons, have 
es "Mj ius ERA by whose agency we have sensation ^c 
tive ium i: the course of evolution. 
energy cir action, determining WHC” "result i 
Objects playing upon us from outside W! bot n P oselves 
are tota It is well to remember that the senses" ith complete 
Otally inadequate to the task of supply”! us 


THINKIN 
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knowledge of the physical happenings which surround us. E 
example, as I sit writing, ether waves from the bros 
station are reaching me, but I do not become aware o e. 
until I allow my wireless set to transform them into x. ny 
waves which will affect my ears. Clearly there may be m E 
other stimuli to detect which I have no such Picye 
it is possible that the proverbial sixth sense might supp. y 
with much additional information about my surrounding’ ue 
For details of the physiology of the five wall ext 
Sense-organs the student is referred to the appropriate mell- 
books. We have special receptors for seeing, hearing, $ used 
ing, and tasting; and, while any part of the body may be this 
for touching, the tips of the fingers are more specie the 
direction than any other part. Touch has been well calle cial- 
“mother sense,” for all the others may be looked on as Spe 
izations of it which have arisen in the course of epe 
€ye and the ear receive stimuli from a distance, and are pe 
fore called “distance receptors”; our senses of sight anai ge 
ing are of outstanding importance in bringing us knon ee 
of the outer world. Smell has undoubtedly played 4 it 
part in the development of the race, but in human bene in 
has lost much of its importance. Since odours are E Fiye 
Sreatest intensity and variety near the ground, it is pro nose 
that when man assumed an upright posture and got his foo 
in the air he began to rely less on his sense of smell to find 
and escape danger, are 
It should not be supposed that the five sense-Organt in 
the only means we possess of receiving stimuli which re$ of 
characteristic Sensations. A sense ss 


: ing» 
et ith 8; hearing, smelling, tasting, nor touch 
yet it has a characteristic quality; and for such senses we 54° 


nger, thirst, feeling well, or feeling ire 
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in the joj 
One in Tar poe and tendons, and a highly specialized 
8 due to oy yrinth, orinnerear. The giddiness of a waltzer 
a boxer = pir i of the labyrinth, and the collapse of 
of the ees receives a knock-out blow on the jaw is a result 
that the o lr by the same organ. It is worth noting 
'abyrinth, tzing rat is endowed with a highly complicated 
toL aig other than perceptual m 
in leve], c there being no difference in 
regard to maginative thinking, then, is mental activity with 
psychical objects which are not sensations—that is to 
mulation of a sense- 
we may distinguish 
hical object, 


ay be described as 
kind, but only one 


organ, 2e DC 
(s imaginative thinking, again, 
ais Eu e according to the nature of the psyc 
h n image,” orm of which is the prim 
Ension of. as Drever puts it, “may bed 
Objects vm object or objects in the absence of the object 
emselves which originally determined our sense- 


reception.” : 
substitutes 1 Primary memory images Fie! he rea a 
en I actually loo 


:ect is a sensation ; but 
d the psychical object 
may have images corre- 
Hearing a tune in 
enjoying in 


Or 


Mon in ; 5 

Over ey eatin, a gustatory image; 

We may IM in imagination, à tactual image. 

can Bode temperature and pain images; for example, we 
y avoid shivering in imagination when we read: 


St Agnes’ Eve—ah, bitter chill it was! 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold. 


We 

. ©Canimagi 2 P 
l agine feelings ofhunger or illness, so having ‘organic’ 
imagining, 


ages; 

Sn aare can hara kinesthetic images, i ng, for 

tom the dc hat it is like to bend down and pick something up 
oor. It is possible to have any OF all of these types 


1 Introduction to the Psychology of Education, P- 190. 
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of imagery; but, just as in sense-perception seeing and fie aE 
are much more important than the other sensory P, 
in imagery visual and auditory images are normally the vivid 
important for our thinking. Most people have err : bui 
images in either or both of these classes than in any ot ed "E 
some are ‘visiles,’ preferring visual imagery, while — the 
‘audiles,’ preferring auditory. Simple experiments revea 

es where they exist. : f 
p^ imagery A tend to initiate the motor sd aiu 
the bodily organs that would accompany the correspon is 
Sensations; thus in a vivid visual image we begin to focus din 
eye muscles, in a gustatory image the mouth ‘waters,’ an are 
a kinesthetic image the body becomes taut. Such pei 
seized upon by the behaviourists, who argue that our me uli. 
life is nothing more than the responses of the body to it "s 
But imagery is a quality of experience sui generis; introspectio! 


3 sire $ e 1$ 
tells us that one of the essential characteristics of an imag 
that it is ex 


: u: 
» even if they were general, WO 
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Some h: 
obje ave deni 
E E bere tha e wp that there can be à psychical 
is ete, generaliz "à that is not 4 sensation or an image. 
ams B, either pend x Br verbal. But when I think of, E ; 
bai peus Su rhe pow E imaginatively, I can pA 
arity : s i 
details, me the dog * d d Racer 
niy in 
Duci avant the second place, the object possesses a 
that nce; the v er which is exemplified in this P 
— Thus wn fact that I have a name i 
E ality at the psychical object has articularity and uni- 
sen the ndrcur: time. The nature of s 
ied, and it cular and the univers as often been 
constituted one of the main i 
towar 


Occup} 

3 pied the 4 

d attention of the schoolmen 
tallized 


iddle K 
doctrines realm, n views crys 
a asserted p^ nominalism, 2 d conceptuali m 
pow pepe e real and independent existence 

an re the odi tou its particular diments ; long 
region P that b e schoolmen Plato taught, in P! 
:SBlon beyond universals exist apart rom partic 

the heavens, and 2 . The nominal- 


ists den; 
> denied this emphatically 


Univ, 
ersal i 
is m 
erely a name which we apP-Y D 


of ob; 
ects 
on th 
ed the im eee one another sufficiently t° 
iet at all le real, universas having nO objective 
m ofOckha e conceptualists, © w hief was 
ry, agreed m, who flourished 2 Oxford in the 
with the nominalists UP to a point, 
ce in our O minds. 
i atter for 


fur 
ther 
od 
t universals have real existence 


th eba 

1e philosopher rather realism and nominalism is @ 
ay the positio rather than the psychologists e concern * 
ming Cal, obj n of conceptualism: ot niversals 

inds have x existence, can be no ou 
the ings, as e power of dealin i atterns 
T Sto roms ell as with the thing mse! 
asp P to this ing on the highest leve of the tbi? 

ect of th point we have bee? regarding the uniV 
e psychical objects the power '? think of such 


T 
gwith the 
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s : anized cogni" 
an aspect implies the existence in QUT RENE For enerali 
tive dispositions which possess a high etili apply the tern? 
is to such dispositions that we may most use: epts are patterns, 
‘concepts.’ From this standpoint, then, con p " interpret the 
schemas, or mental categories which enable e imaginative; 
objects of our thought, whether pus d ositions whic 
they are to be thought of as active nec pa look at any- 
direct and govern our apprehension. p E the pattern va 
thing, for example, what we see depen ht be interpreted à 
apply. The accompanying diagram mig with the crease 

a picture of a folded sheet of papery . or, for the 
turned either outward or inward; zal parak 
mathematician, it might mean two n depends 
lelograms having a side in common. ind that i$ 
on the concept or pattern in the atüchs pre 
applied to the interpretation of the Sorge atte 
sumably, are the same for al]. Again, when cont d may se 
pattern on a wall or a floor the untutored vie the mathe- 
nothing but a pattern, more or less artistic, while of mathe- 
matician may read into it certain universal truths tive Pete! 
matics. Wordsworth paints for us the unimagina 
Bell: 
A primrose by a river's brim 
yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more, 


But, for the poet himself, 


the meanest flower t| 


Thoughts that do often 1 


hat blows can give 
ie too deep for tears. " 
con" 


:culaf* 
: ticu 

» neglecting what is mer ely par 

* Nunn, Education : its Data and First Principles, p. 105 
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Thus th 
be Ebrei of the cat family, for example, is said to 
ons, ti Pes A E all that is common to domestic cats, 
‘actor "da nthers, pumas, and so on, the highest common 
ituting the concept. We may 5C? an example of 


Such me 
nt B : 
al analysis and synthesis in the teaching of a general 


rule i 
m arithmeti 
metic. We give several numerical instances, Say, 
in a given 


of findi i 

time; Ac the simple interest on a sum of money 

fone ik when achieved, is that the pupil abstracts the 
Process E oe to all, and learns to concentrate on the 
example, er than on the actual numerical details of an 


he 

an i a 

tremely valyticosyithetic procedure © 

account, a portant in the formation of concepts, but the 
» as it stands, is altogether too crude. Pushed to its 


Ogical 

s co . s 4 

Slve e nclusion, it would imply that a concept 3S an exclu- 
]l the detail 


ntity i ^ $ 
that y in the mind, a barren pattern devoid of a 


CE A aee 
roces. n M eee It is really doubtful whether such a 
€ called e result in anything at all that could reasonably 
iffer in th concept, since even the common elements wow! 
Concept e details of their particular exemplifications. 
itis a ch i us contrary, is inclusive rather than exclusive; 
em into pea which binds together the particulars, uniting 
€ cat fami] omprehensive whole. No doubt our concept of 
i y has ‘common elements,’ as prominent features, 


ut itin 
cludes rather than excludes the possibility of, say, the 


die Stripes. 
a 
With each research Dr Aveling provided his subjects 
a feature US series of pictures, each member of a series having 
abelled in common with all the other members, and being 
Set ol Bom the same nonsense-word. Thus, for example, 2 
a boy; ures whose common feature W tation 
the pi y in rapid motion had the label *Ferod. By inspecting 
0 i e 


Actu: E 5 
Wod m the subject eventually ac uired a 
$ y acq 
rience as à 


Subject, 


utlined above is ex- 


paren! Spearman, in describing his expe i 
integrati enies that the concept Was evolved merely 2$ a dis- 
atid: er of the experiences and 2 retention of the iid 
eature co The residuum,” he says» instead of being OP Y e 

mmon to every picture, Was in some sort 2 temporary 
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. ; ; ough 
confusion of the entire different pictures, poe Os a 
more faintly) their differing characters. His evi Ihet 
confirms the inclusive view of the concept advocate d to some 
The growth of concepts in the mind can be pees of about 
extent when little children begin to speak. : A se hand, an 
fifteen months saw a spring balance with dial an hat he had, 
immediately labelled it “ tick-tock,” thus showing i locks an 
to a certain extent, analysed his experiences ofactua ds Some- 
abstracted the prominent elements of face and han lock an 
what later he had his first experience ofa grandfather c ndulum. 
was tremendously interested in the swinging of the pe inging 
About the same time he saw an electric-light cable EU seems 
on the wall, and again applied his word “tick-tock. ive rather 
likely that his concept of a clock was becoming inclusi e time, 
than exclusive, and that it contained, at one and the sam: 
the possibilities 
Do we inheri any 
dependent of our own individual experience? Is there 
truth in the old 
come into the 
or archetypes, 
from the start, 


a inds 
» by the very constitution of our min Sed 


nce in terms of such categories. 
perhaps why it is so d 


s h dern 
ifficult to get any clear notion of mo 
e. 


E " à ace 
We have certain Preconceived ideas about location in SP' 


: are 
Which have come down to us from ape-like ancestors. They 


t 
n i u 
deeply Tooted in our mode of thought, so that it is very Lo 
to criticize them impartially and to realize the very inse 
foundation on which they rest,2 


Our power of forming conce 


1 The Nature of “Intelligence? and 
2 A. S. Eddington, The Nature 


Pts would be very rudimentary 


the Principles of Cognition, p- 268. 
of the Physical World, p. 16. 
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ent of our 
of course, 
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Without ] 
; bite quels which is, indeed, the chief instrum: 
a communicate tho obvious function of language is, 

9 include an e thought to others, and the term ma 

ofa count y means of doing this. Insuch a wide sense a map 
of langua ry, a picture, or a piece of music would be examples 
ge. But the word is usually reserved for the special 
e express pur- 


Systems of si 
Pose of ciam which have been devised for th 
, taking gini thought. 
nds of Jan: e narrower meaning, We P7 distinguish two 
Secondly Like firstly, the language of na ] signs, an% 
Some obyi € language of artificial signs. Natural signs have 
anguage ious relation to the thing signified, as in gesture 
Ventiona] and the picture-writing of € peoples. Con- 
ie abet wem have no such relation. P reaf-and-dumb 
ms a. the Morse code, for example, CO ist of signs that 
ere ti purely by convention ; and in ordinary spec 
Not be inte s no reason why the words ‘cat? and ‘dog § 
"e a nee. why ihe Wome ence MO hat 
may Re. is not as conventional a$ it appear? i 
The ori € evolved from a more primitive e: ure-language- 
poetic; ver of some words is obvious: he are onomato- 
o Saied wink to say, they are imitations in sp' ech of sounds 
Such TÉ as the object or action that js named. Examples 
ayiiets ma s are ‘cuckoo,’ ‘clang,’ ‘splash; and 'por-poP" 
caltably "xd be called sound-metaP ors, Si 4 
of ne ad lies per that are not ne raton 
in ing; fl gmire,’ for example, give ? E 
O8 of clu ounder’ and ‘flop’ seem to be 
apa? mnc movement; while ‘mamma’ in contrast tO 
er e the gentler sex by its softer sound. a 
orate e are sublimations O7 finement of bodily 
ans using them we are crforming; with 0 
iod us gestures that used E e with the whole 
ae while pu we say ‘yes,’ for instance, We draw ie 
mon ns WS Aey epo? we shoo } e 
Perform. m relics of gestures © accepta". in the 
* See Ni ed with the whole PO at earlier $ 
unn, Education : its Data and First Principles: PP* 
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d 
development of the race and the individual; we can andn 
their genesis when we see a baby accepting or refusing E an 
by drawing his bottle toward him or pushing it away 
extremely vigorous if unrefined fashion. h words 

Similarly we may explain the peculiar fitness of suc he lips 
as ‘strong,’ ‘strangle,’ ‘strenuous’: the stretching s mito 
required to make such sounds is undoubtedly the resi s. 

a larger bodily gesture. Many people seem to find it no and! 
to reinforce their spoken language with suitable gestures ? nnot 
indeed, it is said of some primitive tribes that they C 

understand one another in the dark. ES and 

Whether or not words are natural substitutes for thing: 


P ate 
actions, it is at least certain that they are very real and ey "e 
substitutes in a psychological sense. Savages, we are ps d the 
difficulty in distinguishing between a thing and its emus 
two becoming fused together in their minds. Our own them 
are a part of our very selves, and we will not readily EN ary» 
away to strangers in railway carriages, for example. Sim name 
a little child frequently needs great persuasion to tell E copl* 
even to a friendly stranger. We seem to feel that, if P pave 
possess our names, they possess us to some extent an e ow 
power over us; and we certainly do not care to Dod t 
Christian names used except by those whom we acccP 
friends. It is probably this truth that is at the root ? who 


practice of naming? a member of the House of Common’ en 
is to be suspended; and we see it further exemplified ini ain: 
Such as Lohengrin, 


h where the hero conceals his name. js that 
s reason that many words are taboo in polite speeC is ust 
€y denote things that are either too august or too O°? ion 


ing; here we see once more the ical con? 
close logica. 
between a thin, Psycholog, 


to give his name, or 


a 
> following the hint given by War fy: 
Roscoe, to demand ie m 


and write down the name of such # 
1 The Approach to Teaching. 
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now what use is to be made of 
many things, and knows that, 
her has acquired power over 
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T 

d does not in the least k 
D pronos but he imagines 
Ims e mysterious way, his teac 


Tesi uper. of language in co 
mud e over-estimated. Without it we might be able to 
of dics geil concepts ysis and synthesis 
obo idea experience; but we should have no means of 
liene S them in our minds, oF of comune o 
fessor 5c we had no words with which to label the a 
like pearman puts it, langua: akes our concep! A ecome 
the molten bullion poured into inir g-moulds, W Hence eis 
W issue as legal tender for general circu ation.” | da 
Bud we obtain concepts from the aUe perceptual 
nce, and label them by means 0 h 
suet coms et ee 4 
sti neador Talk; Midi the various aspec fit that have never 
ee a my perceptual experien 
as libe c without language t one os É 
ni erty, justice, and goodness 2E TUA 
Co. "pee language i$ required. ei 
could neither be Feld in the mind nor exp mS 
ymbolism of algebra; 2n it woul e neatly 3$ yen a 
vaderstand or describe the che ‘cal composition A Ed 
an paratively simple aromatic compound» E DEMON 
mont utilizing the convenient Jan Eos 
[c am of algebra anr c d hat not O Jy does it 
s true of all language i Al E nishes b 


hus la: : u; 
i x nguage is the tool o tu 
i ce 
us de. an instrumen oF king o can oy gr 
: esis,” ? Wi t o 5 sent tool, POW- 
images—visual * don orm conv “co 
ever „auditory 

; may easil become à § Dea 
to È goes ve n 

tyrannize over thinking- We & ko psycholog)» p.149: 


1 
The Nature of Intelligence," P. 264- 
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n 
then suppose that we understand them, the WoR — 
as "mental havens” 1 in which we take refuge. le of the 
realize, too, that our words do not cover the lue e jsnob 
cognitive field, which is continuous while our vocabu d RR 
We usually say that there are seven colours in the "owe an 
and we have the compound words ‘greenish-ye paler. 
*yellowish-green? to describe the stages —— d rly there 
two well-recognized hues which have names ; butc. vd It is 
are many shades for which we have no words at a ot exist 
surely incorrect, then, to assert that concepts naa s 
withoutlanguage. We frequently have concepts for w. sinis 
can find no suitable words, thoughts that elude expr ocean 
“The cognitive field may, then, be compared to Tan has 
studded with icebergs. . . . Only dotted here and t 
the thought frozen into verbo-conceptual rigidity. dealing 

So far in our account of thinking we have been images 
mainly with the objects of thought, such as sensations, 1 hose 
and universals, and with t ossi- 
existence we must assume in order to account for the P 


so 
bility of such thinking. In what does the actual proces 1 
thinking consist? 


thought-process at all its le 


ei 
: t - A simple example should m en 
meaning clear: if “blackness? and ‘whiteness’ are nd 
mmediately tend to evoke the vides 
n them. Se, 


tions 
1 Spearman, The Nature of ‘Intelligence? and the Principles of Cogn 
Pp. 265. 7 


bid., p. 276. a Op. cit- 
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hich are, in turn, 
d to the applica- 
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may t 
related $i selves become new fundaments W 
tion of t} oncanother. Indeed, there isnoen 
he ne law. 
eating or ble of eduction of correlates is that “the pre- 
evoke ee 4 character together with an 
is second cum a knowing of the correlative character." 
tst, and i aw of mental activity is c 
minds are s equally fundamental ; again, 
C by a made so that they must obey it. 
Ha ee the above examp e; if the fundament 
correlate * and the relation ‘opposite’ a ted to us the 
We see orem is immediately educe xl pam 
oon is t e joint working of the laws 1n he analoge iar 
do in nce carth as earth is to m What does the min 
satellite’ eri. ‘sun’ to fill the blank? : 
Principle ; etween ‘moon’ and ‘earth’ b means © 
earth? e; then it goes with this relati e character 
of the s and produces the correlative char 
— ) TAN 
active, dei then, indicate the lines 0”. d the min 
Conside they apply to all the Jevels of th g M 
red perceptual thinking W° saw that 2 se 
Ypostatization, since it is mer the name given to the 
n, since it 1S mere! the thought. 
provo 
ind jts very 


PSychi 
nical object which inevitably 


en a 
ni sensati: " d $ 
ature, sets ab. on is before the m" irs d 2 orrelates 
nd, by s im its business o d sensation. The 
o doing, contributes meanin salons with 
op! will 


canine pi 
Whic g given depends on the funda". i 
Bive mtis mind P already store ; thus differen PR Pria 
t0 the wes meanings to the same sensory stimu, q that inter- 
Prets it iagram on p. 202, we see, that the qu Pd inwar 
is either ev folded sheet of paper p. 
Sivan EPA velatum of DR eer 
relation a concept, or; taking resente en serv 
Correlat of likeness, is finding 4 conc t mea 
rom de We cannot realize 10. clearly that in the object 
at is € mind itself, and that it js not 12) Lo long AA 
perceived. We can read writ 
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: he mind can 
know what it is about; that is to say, so Modem Bein: » 
educe the proper relations and ARS ulties, because th 
an unfamiliar proper name we are in diffic > F 
mind is failing to make its contribution. tion with a fringe b 

Perception, as used to be said, is har iad activity 
meaning,” and meaning is the result o he mental activ! 
When the meaning is richer and fuller = B something bas 
is called apperception, the term implying itive dispositio" 
been added to mere perception, and that aon App ercep- 
have been permanently enlarged and oad uciiu but i : 
tion takes place not only in perceptua condo a objec 
imaginative thinking also. Whenever atten parans say» i 
of thought is sustained, that ‘idea,’ as the wi a pet manen 
received by an ‘apperception mass,’ and fin: d 
place in the mind. . 3 duction of relatio j 

In imaginative thinking the unceasing educ ntal conte? ; 
and correlates results in the building up of new me onsisting 
Memory is a reproductive form of um ripae elatio ns 
it does in experiences that bear apprchende Jarly cà lea 
similarity to past experiences; but what is popu volving, 
imagination is something much more than this, in rience 22 
constructing of the elements derived from past expe sume 
new wholes. This constructive imagination may uan on the 
main forms: we may educe relations and correla sponsible 
lines laid down by others, or we may ourselves be re edo 1 
for the lines on Which the new menta] content is form or 


t. 

5 . . : ment" 
Teading a novel or in following a mathematical argu ut 1? 
example, our constructiy, 


. 5 . E at ive; DA 
€ imagination is ina rae g 

writing a novel or in working out a new theorem it 

Creative imagination, i 


: «ets that 4 
n turn, permits of "a Mi thi 

of some importance for education Such imaginativ 

is said to be Pragmatic wh, 


re 

g 

by 0% 

€n it is rigidly controlled bY M 
of 

e 
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free to make what he 
els or poetry, 
pictures. It is, 
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h : 

Nube in the case of 
are ate m Rap such conditi f ‘uni 
nor and khe | we have truly artistic creations; 
e imagination is allowed to run riot, 


thin 
4 n * J 
a is fantastic rather than artistic? : A 
of the siderations of space for i ore det ed discussion 
namel e matters; but one form of the pragmatic imagination, 
its E reasoning, calls for further ex 25 tion on account of 
i reme importance in intellectual education. Reasoning 
vith a definite end 


1s the j 

is the imaginati i 

in view aginative solution of a problems wi A 

Schema. we educe relations and correlates tO p us. 
5 r s 

orm EM congruent with reality- To reason ? m 

experim ideal experiment" that js to say, 9? imagi eM 

must x Animals and young c ildren nnot r 

perce olve their problems by means of trial n 

a pr ptual level; but man can à oii the wast 5 n s hen 

is, iiem by carrying it out oP thei aginative p ane, iental 

PEN no essential difference jn kin aua RE din 

reasoning involved in actual experiment and tho 

1n b èr x 

g, but only one 1n level. o bring out the ma ortant 

ith actua 


On 
“ne or two examples may se edt D 
e expe. a ihe si 
c of D 


we have some- 


Co 
Wit ayo shall it be? e 
Ta will suit me best I make 4 rap! à 
tg ace and find that I have 2? unplea52P ^ re seaside 
the South Coast and find that 1 97 at Cr peing would 
do not like. The thorou£ unin teli pp. 19? et std 
* See Drever, Introduction to të Psychology of 
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actually have to perform the trials and suffer for the eni 
but the reasoning being avoids both by finding a sul 
holiday resort in imagination. P n 
“In a school of sixty boys, thirty-two learn neither ve 
nor Greek, If twenty learn Greek and eighteen learn Ger wt 
how many learn both?” The adult quickly replies that ]t to 
must be ten who learn both, but as a rule finds it difficu Bar 
explain in words exactly how he reaches his conclusi np his 
the teacher in explaining the problem and its solution b. 
pupils might proceed as follows: “Suppose that the "ini 
class is going on, and the rest ofthe boys are in the playgr ie the 
then there will be forty boys in the playground. a the 
German master wishes to collect his class, so he goes e 
playground and finds only eight, since thirty-two of the ten 
are learning neither German nor Greck. His psp o 
pupils must be in the Greek class, Thus there are ten ^. 
are learning both Greek and German." Again a solutio 


^ 4 i tion 
reached by an imaginative experiment. The quicker solu 
of the adult is reach 


using the words and 


v 
bridge problems inv? 
and geometrical 


ves 
Y curves before he found that a planet Dying 
an ellipse; in his trials he was clearly se” 


A 2 n. 
a relation that would bind together the facts of his observat ae 
Newton, in turn, found in the universa] law of gravitation ; g 
relation subsistin 


a wider schema that would include them. The whole Tract 
gress of science has consisted in the relation of fact to facts din 
to generalization, and Beneraliz 
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all facts 
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nce is the discovery of 


late. : 
and venies The goal of scie 
e eiae rige 
Pedagogical pre this chapter with the examina. 
Elp us to wi gps: which the foregoing 
ince the ve. The first of these is the training of the senses. 
ment to deg are gateways to the CY 
education oc must always constitute a major problem of 
ave sredi nor surprising that many of the great educators 
example, b dex importance of sensc-training: Rousseau, for 
carly edu clieved in the importance ical problems in 
means; R and advocated training the senses by Su 
training bo. ile in modern times Montessori regards 5 
amous un. essential feature of her method. Much of the 
acuity; fo gece apparatus’ is designed train sensory 
Varying j r training perception of size sets o 
orm pen either or both of their dimensions are u$ 2n 
boxes id metrical shapes fitting into frames? jur peres 
things; pacal in shape and size, but containing different 
Ontes or colour different sha What is it that 
Oubt a. achieves by means © 
ormance t the child becomes ighly profi Lin PEVE 
somit ek RR put, in order to - | or his imP 
lve: is no need to assume at the $ 
eye Cs the sensory areas in ! e brain, are developed: The 
s Bical eee by being used, becom ER s efficient. 
trained j ; indeed, it ten! s to beco. : ceiving, 
criminati is doubtless the child's power of Peig educati 
Danaa. ann interpreting i UE 
. Ho So which cannot 5€ enied- 
justigeae is the Montessori metho of psa Dn mu 
training The exercises are videntlY PO the P 
match S value, for no one uld assert * 
9 med dd or to tell the contents of ^ mely 
much of direct use in life E xtre js trans- 
erred to the maining obtained ^P SC er things: 
Sori is c the seeing and hearing of other P importance o 
Senses certainly rigbt in emphasizing ©. extento the higher 
in early education, or, to ? 


f wo 
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z p -perception- 
intellectual life has its foundations in e d to 
Deficiency in any type of sensory Me A pia inner ment 
result in a corresponding rui si ca ismediaal service 
life; and it is clearly the first task of a ps wae ns, AB 
to remedy, as far as possible, defects in the s blind, deaf, a” 
exception such as the famous Helen GONE Vien, a linguisb 
mute from the age of two, yet a university grad a rmissible to 
and an author—only proves the rule; and it we aki ha 
speculate what this amazing woman would hav er vati been 
the usual channels of communication with the ou a 

to her, s nas 
Pie one doubts the value of the cc by 
what is to be done? Instead of trying to train tically to give 
means of ‘didactic apparatus,’ we ought gessi Investig? 
the child as wide Sensory experience as amen childre? 
tions have revealed the appalling ignorance of c sheep, dnd 
with regard to such ordinary things as butter, for grantee 
potatoes; teachers, therefore, should take nothing re the CÓ 
with children coming to school, but should exp^ol struction 
tents of their minds before starting the work of pe er 5 
Many a lesson goes wrong merely because the 


is not ther 
n ; not 

assuming the existence of sensory experience that ihs country: 
Parents can do much by taking their children into in th 
so widening their sensory 


Š in 
experience; and their pert 
direction are more to be commended than their at etho' 
teach reading and writing at home by obsolete 77 
But the school itself mus 


se 
53 and f 
t take the matter in hand, 


le 
amp 
cxperience; it is difficult, for exa" fyd 


aspects of imaginative think; 
guished, namely, the pr 
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Jt decision with regard to the value of training one of these 
Aspects 


1; 

need not necessarily a ly to the others. . I 

fa Ontessorj, as is well known, would deprive the ms of his 
His e and discourage him in his weaving of antasies. 
of his eet In these figments of the imagination is a measure 
transf maturity: and the directress, since her object is to 
Cour orm immature beings into reflective adults, mit ee 
things» xy Charges from the first to “put away childis 

to live ; "Myths and fai 


doctrine “tude reminds us forcibly of the psycho-analytic 
for Tepr, that fantasies are to be regarded as compensations 
in n Pressed tendencies, and that they tend to be regressive 
n . ether or not fantasies are morbid, however, 
habit ^ entire Y On the degree to which the individual 
amount y SScapes into the world of imagination; a limited 
“ince į :Ay-dreaming probably has a beneficial effect, 
She rea D Vides a cathartic outlet for tendencies which, for 
Tf the TS id Another, cannot be allowed direct expression. 
giu 0 qual Stands up to his task of confronting the diffi- 
finta ife in a resolute manner his occasional lapses into 
mere Et pot Worry us, The psychology of the unconscious 
of Ontessors 3S to look out for fantasies that are regressive, 
W fairy talen Sa together too sweeping in her condemnation 
Oulq deprive childhood. We must distrust the logic that 


ME Sur chil joys in which ourselves 
tenden elled ndm dren of the joys in which we 


č id us look askance at a wholly natural 
li The p As Rusk Says; 
i TO 
ica md oe of fairy-tales is that they form part of the 


tragi, Well b People and as such ought to be known 3 and 
cautions hea € early years of childhood, when the con- 

feed i € happenings of a fairy realm and those of a 
tita time ged worl P B 


‘© not press heavily, may be the most 
2 learning them.1 


1 
Doctrines of the Great Educators, P. 287. 
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Moreover, since the child, as we have already noted, we. 
quite an early age to keep his worlds of fact and fancy z 
from each other, Montessori’s arguments that he eL 
expect superhuman aid at every turn, and that he is hin ns- 
from adjusting himself to the real world, are eragg n e 

She is, however, quite uncompromising in her that its 
toward the fantastic imagination, on the grounds : de 
products are unreal and untrue, and that they impe titude 
intellectual development of the child. What is her a 
toward the artistic imagination that finds its materials ! ‘ors 
realms of fancy, but weaves them into a unified design” th,’ 
with such a narrow interpretation of the word ‘tru ina 
Shakespearean tragedy or any other great product of imag at, 
tive art would also be untrue. We have already pe^ , 
although the details of fairy-stories are grotesque and ? rlarly» 
their essence is a true picture of the child himself; sim!" pat 
it may be said of their more exalted counterparts 1n e ugh 
they embody Profound truths about human nature, altho 
they use fates, witches, 


jvc 
we should be dep” are 


: ang 
Lucretius long ago 59"? 


ea 

5 ethaps probable, that 4 d de 

wen Dis Who will take as his utes the electron ps 4 
osmos as described by modern science, But such a b? ny 
clearly too narrow to embrace all art in its scope. I? Hor 
comprehensive Scheme of education there must be à aer jch 
the æsthetic Imagination as well as for the pragmatic, ne 
ontessori exalts so highly. The child f i o wor of 
of things outsid a eas 


u 
agreei that he P, 
conform to a real world, we i Breeing, therefore, b 


: 7 
nsist that he must none the tasso 
time in an ideal world. Mon ; but 
dangers of unbridled fantasy; 
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his time to work that is exact 
de conditions, she ought to be 
nd fancy correct fact. 

jmagination, however, is of 
e inventor and 


e of thinking? 


THINKING AN 


if we pi 
defin e a sufficient part of 
satisfied. a controlled by outsi 
The culti ct fact correct fancy 2 
great im ivation of the pragmatic 
the miei for it is the imag 
The ee or thinker. How can we 
m M bem in this chap ptual and 
ut the sam thinking are not different forms of mental activity, 
clue. Doi e process worked out at different Jevels— gives us 2 
indispens rs itself is a form of thinking, 2? 
Which m le basis for the higher stages ofi 
; in the last resort, are ? tive doing: The special 


orm P 
of imaginati yt cwn 
ave seen aginative thinking that we call reasoning 1» as we 
, imaginative experimenting: he old idea, then, 
jon unworthy of the in- 


occupatio 
«pe imenting do not 


d it con: 
aginative thought, 


th, 
M Un aper work is an 
al is totally wrong; doing 20! ri ; 
f the power of abstract thinking; but 
this desirable 


ind 
aid onn development © 
goal. I constitute, indeed, the only sure P? nis des 
the old n our doctrine we have psychological justification for 
Mie maxim, “Learn by doing,” d a charter for 
Tea ee on many schemes ° ractical work in our schools. 
buildin ers of mathematics who despise PAC cal 
stature o on sand; it was far otherwise at the intellectual 
math ue Greek geometers was achieved. Even a ‘pure 
Appro: matician stands on th shoulders 9 others who have 
is the ached the subject from ĉ more ctical ndpoint. 
mati neglect of practical wor in the early stages © y 
SO c cal teaching which cause the inability t° pursue the study 
ph ommon among students. i f athematica 
qua pursued indepen ently of the labor! is 
po a juggle with symbo sulting 1? aduates W 
Wwerles H nstruct à wireless Set 
h s to mend an electric ]l or c? r 
e doctri i d in al subjects we 
saw octrine of practica Js good in all Si ary aP- 
Ba e that there is à ‘doing’ element €V* in liter: ry aP 
tanon, and that in mor ducatio he will is train 
Y bein i i i We must leave 
to th B exercised under suitab €, str 
own e specialists the task of working OUt S^ th 
subjects, contenting O e with e 
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: Joped 
if they will consider the ways in which these amen wies te 
in the consciousness of the race, they will always fn ecapitu 
evitable substratum of actual doing. It is al i nativ 
lating this stage, following it up by a stage o i. even iN 

. ‘doing’ with concrete images, that they will devel es abstract 
their more intellectual pupils, an effective power © 
thought. 
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Li 
You 
you Dime be wise without some basis of 
thus does s y acquire knowledge andremai 
tion that h rofessor Whitehead call our attention to 2 distinc- 
9r eruditi as been recognized for long eno 
added eee is the mere possession of facts, ÞU 
disposal 5 Dio Use and apply the knowledge W. ich is at one’s 
Cullen e, ane ledge of facts that We 
tions, Wer that these facts are relevan 
n many isdom has always been exalted far abov! 
With the a story the stupid pedant is unfavourably c 
and can smart, clever person the meani of thin! 
ero of Bs ^ little knowledge 8° ? 
the kin, egend performs feats that baffle the learned; # 
g who was dubbed “the wisest fool in Christen! om” 
g without the power tO 


Was 
Just : ^ 
Use it, one who had acquired learnin 


Wh 

too eR ever educators have thought about the 

ledge i € seen clearly that wisdom is the go and that know- 

E lica. only the means of reaching it- utin the history, o 

Mere k on there have been many rren periods during which 
t su nowledge has been pursue a desirable end in itself 

ch times education has a meanin less pumping g 


Of fa, 
facts. Pi 
s. Popular education, fo 
achi vement, 
. such facts were 


ugh. 


matter, they 


in an 
Solely vé of ae intellectual 
€x; producing pco e who 
;ípected, in racing iysterious way, t0 nsmu e mel f 
o the highest heights 9 
aid according 


Into 
manhood and to exalt their possesso 
to th od. Grants to element hools were PA sys Ine 
p results which could be assesse His ajesty ut 
ih with his test-cards. But gradually jt was realize y 
success of a school was not to estimated by the pumber 
219 
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: ipated from the 
of facts its pupils knew. Teachers were pere tn iius : 
Eee urs tandi ci ripe ie e intelligence. PR 
loriously free to cultivate what they calle inence became 
ihe beginning of the present century *inte siet swung 
cult and a quest and a watchword.” ! The pe erate dl foi 
away from exact knowledge, and — afa wide wither 
cultivating smartness, forgot that we cann nt mar i did um 
some basis of knowledge.” They proclaim caste a d the 
matter whether their pupils knew anything telligent? P erson: 
ideal seemed for a time to be the ignorant n air p assed, 
Such a phase in popular education has O cultivate 
Psychologists have shaken our faith in our ae regard it 
intelligence: they have told us that we rless to increas 
a datum of education which we are epe m turnin 
Perhaps, after all, our task is to increase T apice 
it into wisdom by providing opportunities for f intelligence : 
The work of psychologists on the subject a cee pun 
clearly of vast importance for pape e The problet 
clusions ought to be known by every teacher. ount of kno 
is to measure the mind itself rather than the am 


" in 
nd 1 
»" the min c 
ledge it contains, and to state the magnitude of cientif 
numerical terms. 


mbe 
know" 
oder? 


me 
at so 
believe. It may well be true thé ut 


i is. 
to quantitative analys jlectuál 
in the realm of me pave 
- j: 
and by its pursuit psycholog € 
obtained some remarkabl 


is, as every tr 


iectives 
rs. Results must be objec 
1 Ballard, Mental Tests, p. 22. 
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ctive; : 
of any ont that is to say, they must be quite independent 
measurement.. or bias the observer may possess. In men 
the mind ent, therefore, what is required is à yard-stick for 
always yi which can be applied by 2nY competent observer, 
yielding the same results. 
or mental content, is an 


he 
Matt of knowledge; 
rt, for its instrument, the exa! ination, has been wi 
blem of modern psychology 


us fi 
n times. But the problem o: 7 
rather tl to devise a means of estim ting mental capacity 
could b han content. One mi 
e measured by knowledg 
i find out 


ofm 
easuri : 
Contains. E. the size of a vessel is to 
s. But there are several objections to S 
iri dge may be 


c 
ne 3 
person's opportunities of acquiring knowle 


Quite di 
different from those of another: 
imate innate 


one 
HAT 
eason or another, has nO 


if w 
test, not knowledge in mental tes 
Cases,1 mere erudition, but the power to apP y FE 
ledge . Further, the relation between the mind its E 
is eet. not that between container and conte AES 
Ss something in the mind, rathe 3 E i a 
ust becomes faculty," to use nother of Ad S xp 
ie food does not remain something, : de iy x 
mind, es the body, so properly ass! ilate 
a early mental testers discarded altogether t ida We 
Using knowledge to measure the mi They used ther 
were already S niliar namely 
uld not applY to 
find, 


In; 

anager ae with which they A 

the -o physical science. These they" 

ps ind, so they applied them (uU " zin 

Mia me bodily measurement, index ¢ “an attempt 
i Toming absurd or unprecee™ ther 

e ysical science itis the exception m nd 

ure anything directly; temperature * 
prases bas defin 


le 
as „Sir John Adams in one of his nappy P 
applied thought.” 
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example, are measured by means of columns of mercury: 
The pioneers, then, looking round for some bodily T 
istic which might give a vicarious measure of the pss 
thought first of all of trying the head. Since the head i5 3 
home of the brain, which, in turn, is the bodily organ © ce 
mind, it seemed reasonable to start here. So arose the scie” 
of phrenology. rz- 
At the close of the eighteenth century Gall and pac 
heim confidently taught that a careful study of the head p its 
yield exact information about the mental qualities um 
possessor. Their theory was not so crude as to state have 
big head meant a big mind—idiots, after all, often : 
abnormally large heads. They directed attention rather 
the relative proportions of the skull ; and, since ee in 
mental functions are localized in different areas of the Wc 
surface, they thought that a knowledge of their develop f the 
might be got from a study of the external surface 9 on 
cranium. "That phrenology has by no means lost its ho the 
the popular mind is shown by the fact that professors © 
art of reading ‘bumps’ are stil] able to make a living. de- 
In 1775-78 Lavater published his essay on physiognomy» the 


scribi i i i 
rin È ng mee ae pent attempt to estimate the mind farson” 
abilities € face was taken to be the index of a POM he 


- Lavater himself emphasize” her 


stigmata, especially in th E signs | 
defective intelligence ace region of the head, were ° © sities 


try in the face were interpre” jive 
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ne is somewhat discredited 
me extent these marks of 
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level of 
owadaye Ree But this doctri 
*Beneracy. or we all possess to SO 
e & Psychologists are nowadays 
Pection of hot judgments based upon an 
the face and head." 1i Such methods of in- 
ed from the researches On the 
d Shape of the Head, published 
This jnvestigator, from 


hildren and 
i liance was to be placed on 
e mind—that no pre 
€ cannot A uld be ma! jcal features. 
Benius b tell a criminal by looking at him we C 
ee eu y lon; and we cannot tel i fool 
mean gth of his ears.” 2 Pearson reached his con! usion 
Powerful s of mathematics, devising, 21008 with Galton, ? 
clusions pnesbenenee method for drawing indubitable con” 
Into it fi rom masses of data. There is 2° space hi to enter 
the fol ully, but the general idea may perhaps be conveyed by 
up owing example. 
Ss Par a number of peoples whom we sh 1 
of merit T, Z, are tested for jmmediate memory, ee 
Mark e drawn up, A being first m mark a, B second Wi 
S „e. T second last wit ark y P E 
jer pose further that the $ e people 4 ane E 
tmi A ieri and again a list drawn UP ! 
the s $ t conceivably happe? e ae 
a cond test would be exactly the same 35 or tbe oth cd 
In this X, Y, Z having marks ^ E Sd 
is case we should have what 38 cal T 
caning that rom m MAS 
It 


b 


Corr, 

elati, 

ECE E MD between the two tests, 

t on in the one we can inler exac what bis e same: 

mi pes or that the two functions esed en out to be the 
m t also happen that the second list would UP p mark» 
TA reversed, < having mark ^» p: xducation p 
Psychological Tests of Educable Capaci 

pp. 6 7 


a 
Ballard, Mental Tests, 
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egative 

and A mark z. This would be an example of ibm AE one 
correlation, meaning that the goodness of a ton A mathe- 
test is an exact measure of his badness in the ot "E is defined 
matical quantity, the coefficient of correlation toñ an 
so that its value is +1 for perfect positive és vactiGé, © 
—1 for perfect negative correlation. In punc d ome to 
Course, it varies between the two extremes, bu tween the tw? 
+1 indicates the amount of correspondence bet it indicates 
characteristics tested. If it approximates to mir be expect 
that there is no more correspondence than mig ut to be zer? 
from chance. Thus, in our example, if R turns o immediate 
we must conclude that from a person's score bakle score in 
memory we cannot infer anything about his pro si 
a test of prolonged memo 1 " n, È 

It is by t m of -— coefficients, bye 
Pearson decided that the amount of a extremely 
intelligence and the size and shape of the head w: directly 
small. The attempts to measure the mind in definitely 
means of static measurements of the body were 
discredited, 


ement WaS 
he next stage in the history of mental ors in 
characterized mainly by the use of brass instrum 
Psychological laboratory, 


ich wi 
Possibility of finding simple laboratory tests which 
measure intellectual abili 


doubt by the tradition 


Lj 
h must separate stint! 
skin to ensure their being 


THE 
ME 
perceived as ty ASUREMENT OF THE MIND 2 
vea um id this is investigated by means of th a 
oe € hope s something like a pair of pr 
that s of intelligenc e spatial threshold might NE 
that savages had ae not confirmed Wienss” Ae found 
tiv’ i 
pads d. to be eean is 5s Sacs m 
M e as to be thick- 
tests 
e of i 
guam of Patna senses Were tried it was found that 
Sahing n vie of mde shades of brightness and distin- 
d t with intelli musical no ond to some 
ple i: igence; but such t i 
odi ndex of des a tes e the 
z ily pow mental calibre which w 
ixclusive sw or motor tests, came fi 
ae I pec of traditiona psychology, on 
si activitie as thought that, since the mind c 
€ceed wh s of the body, a dyn i 
un Cni a static one had failed. 
Ren is bodily powers were devised : 
Š durance Pix ee of grip; the ergograP the strength and 
number of the middle finger; 
imes too taps that can be made in 4 minute 
elapses ited determined, givin! 
ween a stimulus and a response. 
elate highly with the intelligence 


Mot 

or 

tests was found to col 
ese directions, 


o 
F he subjects. 

i e xe eae valuable work W ne in thi 
‘Ae bod jective was not 2 tained h measurement © 
tion to TREE powers. psychologists nex ned their atten 
e so-called «faculties? OF ers of minds testing 
asso jation, fort But stil 

ili forthe ming- 

]ties by 


Or m 
the FR ded attention, 
Severe S criterion of mental ability was 
the n OW, indeed, was given to he work oP facu 
egative results of the famous * n transfer of 
nd that impro ment O e 
ferred to 


traini 
ning. I 
. It was fou 
eld of exercise was s 
ts of the ac 


for 
edu dn in one 
found ud So far, then, from ch tests O' 
correlate wi! intelligence it was 
Mental Tests p! 


H 
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r ith one 

tests of the same faculty did not even correlate highly wi 
ther. s not be 
Gradually it was realized that intelligence E ne mental 
measured vicariously by means of the simple rs 3 iv es were 
operations, so the higher mental operations t T d in favour 
tried. Simple tapping, for example, was discar nal attention 
of a test which requires a high degree of ee his dotting- 
as well as motor dexterity. McDougall deme les in each © 
machine, which exhibits an irregular row of -— en this task 
Which the subject is required to put a dot. gm 
involving as it does a large amount of mental oe thee 
been found more useful for investigations of eid sought t0 
those of intelligence. More and more pan involve 
determine mental ability directly, using tasks w the power 
the use of the higher mental operations, such as to reason" 
to educe relations and correlates, and the power chapte", 
These tests, as we should expect from the piec aie S foun 
are real tests of the Power to think; and their resu s of intelli- 

to be highly correlated with independent estimates 

gence by competent observers. vided 
It was Alfred Binet. Con- 


Š . ts. 
the world with a workable series of intelligence tests 
fronted with the pro 


of backwardness wh: 


for 


“purposive dd 
nscious correction,” he recognize 


orms 
of tests which would involve such fi he 


disi 
© he rejected “the brass iugum requi" 
band of German Psychologists”? and prided himself i » 
« 


e need 
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which would be readily 
independently of: specialized 


and involvi 
nvolving only information 
When he applic 


{dren coul 


as *belongi 
onging’ to the various years 
red by most children of six 
considered to be a suitable 


Years b 
test for red very few of five was 
o Sig ue In this way he was able to construct sets 
each year of schoo. life. His 1911 scale con- 
five for each year- 


ing omi 
mitte : E T 
d owing to a difficulty 1 tests that clearly 
he important conception 


elon; 
SE ox iubes He introduced t 
ge'—the age whose tests a child can perform. 
e of seven if he can completely 
ed any tests 


Thus 

Pass ss has a mental ag 

9r later ests for age seven; if, in addition, he pass 
inet ange he was allowed one-fift 

Saying th. c his problem of diagnosing me 

Years o» if a child was below nine a retardation © t 

icated deficiency; ifhe W^? above nine aT i 


n 
oe years was needed. 
Matin bier of Binet's direct attack © 
tional intelligence made eat impression in 
i world, and enthusiasts inman ountries sought to apply 
i o suit the cas 
d not altogether 


is sc. 
al 
e. Constructed as it was t á 
i atit was foun! 
th ; lack of uni- 


Stre 
et on: 
Suitable it is not surprising 
Yersali or English and American chi ri 
imsele however, is no defect, for 16 ori 1 
S "A mons pet pe : A apP pinet scale is 
largely A more pertinent criticism 55 at the BUE hild i 
ix ^u an 'all-or-none; ‘p s-or- nil’ business 
Y * 
Mile is not rega" ed as having ur 
Can q € can pass all the tests for age P» ega o rental 
Eft for later years: Then, again, the D d im En 
O H 
is somewhat ar a retar an te Ho dation ^ 


age of ei pitrary: 27 
of eight is clearly less serious than 
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dified 
eto 


n 
à. : Termar 
drastic, notably that carried out by Professor Lewis M < for his 


ate 
> numer 
work. His version eliminates some of the defects e: ety 


and si* 
test 


wing 
x A 3 ubt o 
Again the ages eleven and thirteen are omitted, no do ears 


of mental adolescence during it H an 
Each test in the Stanford sca o month 
age value: those for the years three to ten, one of S mds four 
T age twelve, three months; those for ths 


boy of 


a 
Superior adult, six months. Thus e 


teen-y! 

year tests, and two of the fourte! ^ or 
» has a mental age ing to 
scale, the i Os. It will be seer that, according (0 


le, th eres 
Scale, the menta] ages ofan average adult and a sup 
are sixteen and a hal; 


tively, 

Terman introduced 
bulary (which h 
ing of numbers 
scale is a great i 


voc? 

many new tests, such as 2 test 
€ regarded as very important) and t that we 
backward, Tt is generally agreed case Y 
mprovement on the Binet scale in the mize 


; larize 
older children. Fora criterion of mental defect he poPy rati? 
the use of the ‘intelligence quotient’; that is to Say» tiple 


cal age, usually m" 


for Sana 
months old who passes all the tests ar 
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LO Mental age 
T -=h = X 100. 
] f sens! ronological age 
ati nat 
tsfactorily by dis rati of backwardness is indicated m 
iive RA bue "e ratio than by the absolute diferenoe 
emn al and chronological ages- Terman attack ed 
anings to the various values of the A enS 


quotient : 
genius 


Above I 
40 
120- 
1 uet Very superior intelligence 
90-110 Superior intelligen 
8o- Normal or average telligence 
90° .» FE Dullness, rarely € ed as feeble- 
Jo- 8 mindedness 
Qu car . Border-line deficiency» metimes 
classifiable 25 ulln ften 
Below feeble-minded” 
(ms . Definite fecble-mi 
20 or Er ü . Morons or high-class jmbeciles 
dri tye Mae aAA 
. . iots 
o the use of the Binet and Terman 
This was not so 


On 

e 

Scales | great drawback t 
is the time require 


Serio d to apply . 
us when they were use exceptional individ 
lized it became 


d for 
Iness Was P' a E 
tests WETE applied 


ut w [ 
heir, their more general usefi 
ona sy to find quicker methods. ent 
cholo yust cu when America entered. the Her psy- 
Sible Cae given the t2 of sorting out T€ into pos. 
compil. cers, non-Co jssioned ° cers, F jvates, ?' ne. 5 
Rental § series of written t% which involve igher 
functions, and were in ependents as ee > 
hese tes were d to large 
ucces Wi 
e in the 


of em 
a eee knowledge- 
ers of people simultaneously: E di 
pt quire confidere f 
: f a large number o! 
É questions 


amazi 
Deren Psychologists 
soe test, which Us all consists OF ^ iet 
ofte questions printe in the of a bo? 3 tached, from 
n have a numbc f. alterna? Ene one: I 
; d to select e XU 
polars Eu 


wie 
wh the candidate 1$ require? 
gland they have been used in © 
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' ral 
a means of estimating promise as well as attainment.- I qe d 
sets are available, notably Dr Ballard's Chelate = oi 
“Crichton” tests, and Professor Godfrey H. Ta And 
"Northumberland? tests, It is possible to apply d We 
get preliminary results, at least, in quite a short mee t of the 
are warned that the only safe and sure method is tha 
individual tests, -— 
A further objection to the Binet and Stanford pet 
the tests are predominantly linguistic in character, - The 
as they do of verbal questions and verbal answer E E 
American Psychologists, indeed, had to devise a n ere are 
of tests, the B-tests, to suit the case of illiterates. 5 back- 
various performance tests suitable for use with young barges: 
ward children, such as the children of gipsies or of 


; ; inary means 
who, by their roving life, are deprived of the ordinary 
of regular instruction. 


ntal 
There are certain broad, well-established results of ment? 


H re 18 
testing. Of these perhaps the most general is that d is 
some intellective quality which can be tested, althoug man 
not certain that this is identical with what the —— be- 
Further, the differences in this que ve . 
aland another are too great to be ign 
Again, the intelligence quotient seems to be unaffecte un 
schooling: to call anyone a ‘born fool’ is at least Hee nce 
Psychology if it į deplorable manners, The emen 

actically constant throughout the Maal 
of growth; it is thus an innate characteristic of an individu"; 
an absolute datum for the educator, a “primordial p ange ^ 
ms quotes the case hose 
m of age six years and five months W .Q. 
seven months, giving sp be 
ater, his 1.Q.. was foun 


t 


B sé 
or shorter intervals, and the Correlations between the kr aio) 
of measurements found to be as high as *9. Itseems cer 


T 
then, Tiam MEASUREMENT OF 
e S: : 
ae any ght vañ quantity is being measured each tim 
easuring in riations are due either to in cy of the 
roan strument, or to such accidents as fatigue an' 
ot! 
aston} ler res : 
eran is En — at first sight, seems even more 
A e n 
mee MES age of Sut. Most adu a 
Sixteen, chop are no more ‘intelligent? now 
4 € Binet te say at once that such a conclusion is 
hue as we T€ however, on 
t e Stanford wes seen, the ment 
inking t scale js sixteen and a half. 
evising en this might be due merely t 
E matte isfactory tests for 
© be evide, If there was impr 
ent in reasoning Powers 


than they were 
ridiculous. 


Dr P. B. 
o the difficulty of 


ovement 
he there 


ab 
surdity tests 
is main di 
in di 
difficulty was to secure comparable samples of 
tests. he ideal method wou 
after year, but this 


Peo 
ple 
E tO à bie to apply the 
18 practic i samy sample of people year after 
ally impossible to do with a large number of subjects 
]y the brighter pupils re i 


aboy 
above th, 
n School afte. of fourteen. 
ter fourteen; the age-grouPs se ler, an 
improve us any improve- 
r school children 
d 


intel] 
ec 
Ment i calibre tends to 4 
di they in the intelligence of seconda 
lini Proceed up the schoo due to the gra y 
CUlties E of the less intelligent owever, T. spite of 
Sc bulb e applied his tests to 2 ut 2000 pupils a variety o! 
the aq? ranging in age from, ele i finding that 
GA ults at a women's trainin college d 
3 of si that in secondary 
chools xteen at a secondary school, 2° “etreen an 
after si there was little jmprove ent after fi teen D 
Pape orn These result» jet it P emembo 

with ‘samples’ which were 


ety, 
t al side ; 
side in the higher 
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Age . thee pora: pom | XX | xn | HE | *7 | 
18:9 | 


174. | 18:5 


Average score I3'1 | 1474 | 15:1 18:9 


oping 

It would seem probable that supernormals go mio 
longer than average people, attaining their hig z maximum 
at a later age; while subnormals attain their lowe 
at an earlier age, i fo 

As regards in differences in intelligence, it s E 
that, on the average, males and females are equa i. male se*- 
but that there is a greater range of variability in t ally hig 
More males than females are found to have rpm py the 
intelligence quotients; but this is compensate 


on. 
nd am 
fact that more abnormally low ones are also fou 

males. 


und 


ters 
7 ; tal tes 
So far we have been assuming, as the earlier (geo wen 
did, that we know what intelligence is. Mental-te: 


sume 
intelligence?” Most people as 


- 
ic doctrin 
carman calls the monarchic d əsin- 


the truth of what Sp 
believing in the « 
telligence—in al] 


ich mig! 
ng mental power, which ™) 


tas 
Person performs one intellectus ion 
ers equally well. Some such an fot the 
must underlie the Practice of selecting candidates. cy 3 
Higher Civil Service on the Srounds of their proficien®? i; 


ms 
a cs, or philosophy, Dr Johnson dew uld 
have believed in such i 


He 


Ss, oh. er. 
“ No, sir, it is only that one man has more mind than anoth 
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to excel in 


THE 
MEASUREMENT O 
accident desire 
y walk to 


ma 
ay direct i 
th study tar aeni he may b 
€ east, j in that. Si y 
. T, 
Nowadays, however, w uc | 
a 
ent ys, howev à 
Ee to face E ems in the field of mental meas 
pointi S cast doub attitude of criticism, € f A 
ng out th t on the ve ecu es P 
at none of the experts can doo. 
- say i 
sts mobiliz 


Sey; 
eral 
t occasi 
9 thrash iha eminent psycholog! 
ne i 
question; there was à $ osium of British 
merican in 1921» and an Inter 
decide the 


authoriti 
national Con 1910, one of À 
ra dese in 1929. But the € 
ive unavaili present a united front to 
ergences de s dns discussions Only 
X could not pede among the psychologists 
abi ory, or pur whether or not intelligence 
m or diese hain or languag 3 
ing found that n In fact, as Professor Spearman E 
E that now i intelligence" is jth 60 man mean- 
not they Eu has none. «Words are wise 
j need t5 ie money of fools.” If it is a78" that we 4° 
case of el ry Waa a thing is before we measure it, as? 
ectricity; Spearman rej we must know 
he electric CY nt is in CH ui 
instance js in circuit 
at intelli- 


fforts to 


With j 
Ae ec dame Again, it is P 
ments of ee works, fori ade to WOT 
achers and others. narchic doctrine is 
measure In i 
usiasms 7. 


tru 
e th 
e fact remains that tO 
i the initial € 
intelligence js, a” 
pta! esting- 


Co: 
nsti 
itutes a Vel : s 
ry uncertain t eo cal 
e nO subscrib! ited 
» gg it js cà e 


All 
sa, Peace e howe 
Y Spena ic view. The «« oligarchie do 
rman, teaches that our ment 
reat power each F 
sort of ‘mental pre 
ed in Pi 


of 
one, but a few g 


me 
asur 
[2 ] 
ment; the result being a 
Tour 10 the Hebrides 5 


1 
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‘oswell, The Journal ofa 
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_ Any mental test, then, measures g and one s, some mese 
Ing g predominantly, others an s predominantly. Tests © 
Tetentivity, for example, are found to be surprisingly inde- 
pendent of g. It follows that from a person's ability in onë 
direction some inference as to his ability in another can be 
made, the amount depending on how much g is involved in 
both. g is obtained very roughly in current testing by E. 
method of pooling, for the tests are selected by reason of thet 
high correlation with one another, " 

The question arises, Is the tetrad equation, which is the 
basis of the doctrine, always satisfied? The answer is Ne; 
Errors of sampling are bound to occur, giving the coefficients 
of correlation false values, but means have been found for 
estimating the effect of this on the tetrad difference. Some 
times, even when due allowance has been made for samplin8 
errors, the tetrad difference does not assume zero value; this 
is because all the specific factors are not independent, b. 
occasionally overlap one another. Abilities in Latin gramme 
and Latin translation, for example, have a certain amount ! 


c : E ns 
emori. The tetrad equation, indeed, furnishes a mc? d 
of testing whether abiliti i Cases of ove” 


; ity 
mathematical quant 
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efused to identify with ‘intel- 


understands it. It is at least 
uch to do with intellectual 
nclined to the view 


THE MEASUREM 


whi 
pi nae has always T 
certain s the ordinary man 
perform owever, that it has m 
that it a of all sorts. Spearman is i 
ust be identified with mental energy> really an ultimate 
capable of being transferred 


y : 

ans ; that it is “some force 

4 MW n operation to another different one." 

important tests, then, would appear afier all to measure an 

that the intellective factor. Does this conclusion mean 

indivi Ro | infallible in diagnosing the potentialities of an 
1al? Clearly, no! Character and morals are left out 

fintelligence; jt cannot be said that 

de of the mind has 50 far yielded to the 

Yet psychologists have 


me 
oe of experimental 
will, p pero in the task of 1 
On acertain amou is att nding 
ung (i. used is th V 
Ps E now an important parto 
the che d is given stimulus-words, i t 
word that comes into hi; time of rc: 
When jon-time 15 
e existence O a 


bei 
n 3 
g taken with a stop-watch- 
response UD a 
the psye 


u 
rwn] long, or the : 
the RE complex is suspecte ; s n ee 
and epu is useful also for exploring | a i ed 
is th e various interests of the individua e 5 on 
de at of the psycho-galvanic reflex Tt was disco e m 
niga by Müller, 4 wiss engi r, th Ben on i E 
ele emotional state the resistance © ered BI i a 
thi ctric current is temporarily Joweree E peu of 
tke resistance seems to be proporto al t : ei : ed 
E rei ad Psychologists have found this ee em 
su investigating emotional susceptibility», an cy at 
dor sfully, either alone OF in com ination j 
iation methoe- 

Character aeth emmperament are usually assessed PY int T 

reports and interviews: r E. H- Magson ! h rov 
t. jour. rsyches Mi nograph Supplemen”? 


1 How we Judge Intelligence (Bri 


No. 9). 
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ifer- 
intervi nd the diffe: 
there is very little correlation between the interviews a 


i ani 
uickness, 
entiated estimates of sense of humour, cheerfulness, q 
profoundness; 


and that 


easuring 
the interview can only be claimed to be a iie (perm to 
“personal qualities,’ że., it affords an ruere csi other 

estimate how far the subject possesses the power o 

people. . among 

Dr E. Webb,! in a well-known piece of dme 
training-college Students, got estimates of d From an 
mental qualities, the judges being college pre E Ta general 
analysis of his data he discovered the pe with purpose 
factor, independent of & and concerned rat cs of motives: 
and will-power. This he named w, or “ persisten data, diš- 
Later on Dr Maxwell Garnett, using the AE to a sense 
Covered a third factor, c, or cleverness, closely vogue of w 
of humour and originality, It is clear that s "Add to our 
and c as further independent variables greatly idual. The 
Power of describing the potentialities of an indivi less he has 
genius must have high c as well as high g, and, un brilliance 
high w as well, he will achieve little but desultory c gives us 
High w combined with ordinary or low g and had tellectu4 
the plodder; high g and w with low c the solid in ndowe 
Worker who does not 'sparkle? We are all variously € 
in respect of these three factors, ufficient 

he science of mental measurement has made s wit 

Progress for a few educational Corollaries to be — wit! 
some confidence, € educator must, first of all, recko 


c 
S edu ing the fa 
the Constancy of the intelligence quotient, accepting nnot 
that he is Powerless to alter it 


plement, 
* Character and Intelligence (Brit. Four, Psych., Monograph Sup 
No. 3). 
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scientions Et for the energies of the ablest and most con- 
€ does not mere The educator has to remember, t0, that. 
© proverb E an the whole’ pupil's endowment; that 
extent tr Vhere there's a will there's a way" is to some 
to the nk of intellectual achievement. Success is possible 
is ped le maiden who, en d with moderate g only, 
of g do ined to perform intellectua^ In short, the fact 
When es not spell absolute determimism Yet, 
idee this is admitted, it seems undenia 
eaae not possible to all; that many Who z 
a _are paying too great a cost d would be spending 
We es and more useful lives in less i 
capaci have seen, too, that individual d 
D il are too great to be ignore TE wher 
sp in = ordinary Wo e school, ` 
ow each a considera 
füean not only do men 
une of examining whether backwar A 
the m or to innate defect, and, the latter cases 
th efect is sufficient to justify removal to à special 
ey also teach us very definitely that eve r ‘norma 
pee pils differ in intellectu nd that it 15 idle de 
E ee them to proceed at 
of e amount of work. t b 
SLE pupils have high intelligence quo ents au 
which have low. The old idea of teaching the ‘average oy 
in the class must go: t nd even if there 
‘or some; too 1 
measure of in- 


dowe! 
] tasks. 
"m in education. 


ntellectual u 
ifferences in intellectual 


Ihe solution of 
eee work. Althoug 
desirable, we cannot 
he time as à collective uN, |... 
Where enterprisin izi jability of in- 
tellectual endowment, 
ae the I.Q. ought to 
n erentiation when children € 
e age of 11+- Pupils for gr? 


modern schools should undoubtedly be chose! 
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their ability to profit by the type of education there offered; 
and the paramount factor in such ability is intellect 
endowment. Many educational authorities, realizing this 
have included a mental test in their scholarship examine oae 
or have imparted to that examination something of t 
character of a mental test. The criterion of inteligo 
suitability, however, should apply not merely to ac hip 
children. One may be permitted to look forward to the "y 
when the ability to pay fees, which are a mere fraction of 
real cost, will not admit a child to a grammar school. S 
The post-primary schools, in turn, must recognize ng 
existence of the special abilities. The belief current ame rs 
teachers that some pupils have natural linguistic ability, oth¢ h 
mathematical, has a sure foundation in fact; and, althouz 
Premature specialization is to be deprecated, such pora 
should be allowed to follow their bent so far as is con e 
with their,receiving a sound general training. Piper 
t n schools recognize the existence of the spec 
abilities in directions not so intellectual. It is their tas 


eir 
"nte People in the future, having f Tie 


Ave or WGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Bae Teen : Psychological Tests of Educable Capacity. iner 5 
“The HOA UH Group Tests of Intelligence; The New Ls 
ber 1921), he Growth of Intelligence? (Brit. Jour. Psych» 


‘onal Practice, chapters iii and iv. 


Nunn : Education ; i 


Yoakum and YERKES ; Mental Tes 


Rusk: Experimental Education chapter xii 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE TYPE IN EDUCATION 


ee wittes, commonlie, be apte to take, unapte to keepe : 
one hote and desiro colde and sone wery 


of us of this and that: as 
the same againe : ie, then hable to 
les, whose 


am farre : even like ov! y edges be verie 
We turned. Soch wittes delite them selves in easie and pleasant 
H; ies, and never passe farre forward in hie and hard sciences. +, « 
ard wittes be hard to re t sure to keepe; painefull with- 
I werinesse, hedefull withou' constant without new 
anglenes: bearing heavie thinges, though no! 

ie, yet depelie : and so 


ipa u 
es ; entring hard things; though not cà li à 
um to that perfitnes of learning 1 ende, that quicke wittes, 

in deede, OF else verie seldome, ever 


seeme in hope, but do not ? 

attaine unto. 

In these wise words Roget Ascham, the private tutor of 
fuse Elizabeth, brings to i tion of the type 
lo education. Long before : 
b gy his experience of teac i bled him to 

os types of pupil: for him there was no àv 

es; typical child) Such expressi 
1 eristic of the first half-century 9 
l present the first tentative solution of the problem 
arge numbers of children at once. WC familiar, t00, with 
i d phlegmatic types o 


tl E 2 
he choleric, sanguine; cholic, am! 


creatures, What has mode 

e ycbologue of to-day certainl 
istence of the ‘average © i 

erase striking differences 
owever, claim, like Ascham, t 


x differences, 
inct from one another to consti 
241 
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‘multiple types? is really one form of the oligarchic dotia ; 
described in the previous chapter, but it extends beyond T 
Sphere of mere intellectual ability. Let us look at some of the 
alleged types, i 

_ In our study of attention we saw the intensive and a 
tive types, the fixating and the fluctuating, the static and t 

ynamic. In memory we had the sure retainer and the ae 
memorizer; in this sphere, too, we have the * perseverator " 
the person Whose experiences “remount into consciousnes 
Spontaneously?- ang the non-perseverator. Now we are a 
that some of the above types persist beyond the range o 1 
Single ‘faculty’; thus there are ‘static’ people who persistent y 
Pursue a purpose, and ‘dynamic’ people who need perm 
Spurring in accomplishing any task, Although the actu 


and ‘distributive? appears again in that between "deep- 
narrow’ and 'shallow.broaq» types of people. Stern, in 27 
interesting investigation on testimony, discovered ‘objeeny 
and ‘subjective? types, the former giving a report that 1 
matter-of-fact and characterized by objective fidelity, the 
latter one that is more characteristic of themselves than © 
the object described, Again, Meumann and Stern tell us F3 
,analytic? and "synthetic? types of people, the analytic regar 
ing details in isolation from one another, observing clear T 
of demarcation, and Correcting errors; the synthetic bringing 
together what is Separate, creating ‘unity in diversity, neglect” 
re actual details, Stern too finds ‘spontaneous’ and ‘meré Y 
reactive’ types of People—those who attack mental work © 
their own accord, and those who require an external stimulus- 
aa s m eee multiply instances of the alleged types H 
sufficient] ‘0 them, ifferences in imagery, — re 
ae eee aed tant to Justify bricf description here. ae 
a: Whose imagery is concrete, who do most of t is 
inking by means of Primary memory-images. When thi 
Concrete imagery is extremely vivid, the images almost n 
Suming the character of actual perceptions, the type is calle 
cidetic,? Frequently the imagery of young children is foun 


to fall into M TYPE IN EDUCATION 
y means of e i Others use verbal imagery, 
ord-symbols. But again the verbal type may 

visual, auditory; 
above are the 


e divi 
P "ei into the sub-tyP 
m 
ore fundamental than any of the 
ntrovert and extrovert order to 
e doctrine 


famo 
ELS types of Jung-i 
E pn this, the most succes: 
of experience ki profitably come bac 
ich synth as 9 meeting-ground of inner and 0 
esize or fuse with one another 
i i its own inner 


gives ri 
S ris 
Tesources to sensations to whic the min 
xperience. The ob meaning» he result bein! 
ut ile ilio AE object of thoug omes from 
th itually str comes from within. w one person may 
A e routes: im the inner factor in his mental life; an 
xtrovert : the former We call an intr e la 
hus d 
s the i : = 
introvert 35 one who 15 concerned not $0 much 
world as with hi own thoughts 2?' 
; object of 


With thi 
things in the outer 
he subject 14 e 
:mself the uncondi 
imsclf 


feats 
elin: 
Eei he stresses t! 
value T amd finds “within 
With obje he extrovert, on concern : 
d pak te as such, stressing the object 1? per than © subjec 
himself. mene and finding 5 ob nditiontd val outsid' 
he goss on distinguish 
. put his jnitial 
ienc! 


A c difficult to follow i e 
ro ae f introvert and ext 5; 
In n. distinction 15 clearly born” out P ordin 
e circle of his acquaint es the reader can robably find 
of either type s nly find 
S chologic? 
d introverb 


mples 
in that gre? 
n pronoune x 


"s ng is mor 
types each 0! 


the Bi 
Coin Mary ° ethany , 
ntn artha, her pustling $5. of 
wäs ced extrovert. ain, the writer . 
ist an introvert Who» in telling a story 77 
o his own reflections; while th Syno. were 
who ections > o have 
ha merely recor’ events as 
ppened. The same contrast holds 
1 ee Cus Pt m 
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. “East is 
the Western mind: indeed, Kipling’s deiam takes 
East and West is West, and never the twain sha The Western 
on a fuller meaning in the light of this doctrine. i 


hysic 
mind, absorbed as it has been in the advancement fempiatve 
Science, finds it difficult to understand the more eet difficult 
Eastern mind and to appreciate its values, It is a no bon 
for the two types to understand each other, for penne 
of sympathy between them. We in the West Ames to the 
to say that the extrovert is one who adapts im and feeling 
‘real’ world; but surely the inner world of thoug ‘bly more 50 
1S Just as ‘real? as the physical universe, and posse c success” 
And although the extrovert, by his very nature, is E introver 
i € world of men and things, t t his poWeT 
as an equal right toexist, It is, indeed, possible ete value 
of reflection may, in the long run, be of greater u 
than the practical efficiency of the extrovert. dency in the 
It is probable that we begin our lives with a Rei particu" 
one direction or the other, but the circumstances o 1 natures in 
larly in early years, may easily modify our le s extreme 
this respect, A wise education will aim at preventing j 
development of either e. tline 
ur of the «veg i whose results we have ca types 
agree with Jung in announcing two sharply oa tnvestigator® 
of people; moreover, the types of the pape ine unt 0 
though not identical, appear to have a certain a draw two 
inship with one another. If the student were to > respec 
columns, heading them “Introvert? and ‘Extrovert traste! 
tively, he might easily discover that, for most of the m more 
types, the one column rather than the other would d to pu 
Suitable, "Thus, for example, he would be inelineg *objec- 
“subjective? and *deep.narro under ‘Introvert, a would 
tive? and ‘shallow-broad? under ‘Extrovert.’ This i 
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ation of the introvert- 
al subject-object aspect 


THE TYPE IN ED 


seem wi 
E qum to adhere to the explan: 
ert distinction in terms of the du 


mig perinos 
to tte far is it true to say that an individu 
Scien, type or to the other? In spite 
a rule us of opinion, psychologists, when challenged, fail as 
dike to produce clear examples of their pure types Thorn- 
has been very sceptical, contending hat the variations 

inuous that they do 


aj E 
Erie individuals arc so gradual and contin mo 
type mit of rigid classification into types. There s yore 
that. the mediocre,” he says; t at is to SAY: the only thing 
all head be called a type is the 
individua a cluster. , The tru 
of th iduals are neither the o 
ipsam: are near to the mean, 1 
and are comparatively rare. , In qualities sU AE. 
trib extroversion it is quite likely that the law o! 
ee is followed. 
tite Ca we could 
Versi em exactly 
lab lon. Suppose further that W 
elling its ends —! and +1 to indicat! 


al must belong either 
of the remarkable 


Introversion —!1 


E^ extreme extroversio 
Miei qud no tende 
nounced nove while 3 
introvert. o above each MM "height was propo 
guo 12 We: erected columns v nd exhibiting the corre- 
tional to the number © es WE outroversion» our ed 
Sponding degree of introvetsion o own bells ap 
Would probably approxim e t 
Curve of normal distributio?» 
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The fundamental fact of agreement, however, betwee? oF 
upholders and the opponents of the ‘ type’ theory stands e 
Individual differences are too great to be ignored, and Ms 
cannot successfully mete out ‘average’ treatment to all ve 
of people. Psychology took a great stride forward when ^s 
professors forsook the armchair for the laboratory and C509. 
lished the existence of individual differences; and none 24 
findings has more profoundly influenced the practice Ms re 
cation. It matters little whether or not the variations her 
sufficiently clear-cut to be catalogued into types, or ps 
they merge imperceptibly into one another. For few hs 
would accept the educational corollary once offered hy ils 

type’ psychologist—that we should classify our PR 
according to the types to which they belong. Such a cour E 
besides being impracticable, would almost certainly Þe us 
desirable. In some Ways, no doubt, it might be advantage?” 
to have the pupils in a class all belonging to one typo e 
imagery; but no one would scriously contend that al in- 
troverts should be herded together and so made more iho 
‘roverted than ever. Introverts and extroverts will be lize 
more enabled to see one another’s point of view, and to re? - 
that both have a contribution to make, if they are encour?£ 
to mix freely. i 

We must, in fact, give up the idea that we are teaching 
or ever can teach, a class: we can only teach the individu ie 
in the class, « discreteli 
Consider the right disposition of their natures.” To this ES 
teachers have fought, and fought successfully, for sm e 
Classes. The number of pupils entrusted to the care of 0? 
teacher should be sufficiently small for him to know them. 


in 
such knowledge he may be C 


beyond doubt. 


e 
ioci hardly leave the subject of types without Som 
ce to the vexed question of co-education, for 


THE TYPE IN gpuaaTzon 
fference e Bnd amen 
In the previous 

e 


broad 
[9 *st and m. 
Pupils is ae pronounce didi 
T we saw Dtediy that due to Sex- 
that there is no difference in av 
a Ental measurement Tria 


telli 

gence 

ge € between the two sexes? 

? 5 j 
fords no adequate reason for 5 


tdan 
atı 
on. But undoubtedly, since the 
nt lines © 


Sex à 
Tecra considerably; differe: 
justity be adopted. This fact, however: 
segregation, for again such à difficulty 1n 
tion of individual methods. Whether 
ecided, not by 


good thing must be d 
the social aspects of 


can 
be met by the adop 
sideration of 


or 

ps isa 
educator. but by a con 
ae dapirine of individual differences, then» has profoundly 
Each i educational theory so far as instruction 1S concerned. 
aes individual pupil must pursue the path of learning for 
indi clf, receiving such aid from the teacher as * suited to his 
cln vidual requirement. But this docs not mean that the 
in s should be abolished. Enthusiasts ‘or the Dalton plan find 
Ee tee still to give 4 numbe T 
s instruction that is needed by 

n the case there are tent reasons for pr x 
B egrity of the class as 4 social unit: e we shi 1 seek to 

xpound in our concluding chapter 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE GROUP 


f 
ol 
IN the last two Chapters we have been studying a brane 
Psychology which has led us to advocate individual me most 
of instruction, Throughout the centuries, too, we find ae 
of the classical educational theorists expounding a ae of 
education for an individual. We might be in piis 
Supposing that the schoo] and the class exist merely Mess 
it is impracticable to provide each child with a private 

and that the only child of a rich millionaire, who 1$ ruc" 

ne clay to mix with his fellows, is receiving an ideal $ 

tion. The general Opinion, however, that such is ee ical 
case has now behind it an important body of psycholog t 


H H id 
poscis of which we shall proceed to examine the main 9 
nes. 


d 

Collective Psychology is a natural result of the extend 

definition of psychology which we accepted in our first chap ai 

o long as psychology was merely the study of MT to 
experience, no Principles relative to the group were like t 

be formulated ; but when it began to be regarded as ery 
Study of behaviour it gradually included within its scope €Y 


E ibi jour 
Organism that exhibits a characteristic mode of pehari of 
he crowd is c 


: certainly such an organism, for its ps as 
action, feeling, and thought are characteristic of the c . 
such rather than of the individuals who compose that cro sy“ 

WS; aS a consequence of the ‘behaviour’ definition of P 
chology, we have to-day a Psychology of the social gronn i eir 

Now, of course, all who have successfully dominated ders 
fellow-men—al] outstanding demagogues, orators, E 
—have been at least implicitly acquainted with the princiP pe 
of collective Psychology, Shakespeare too knew wel o 
subtle art of Suggesting ideas to a crowd and working up © k 
emotion; the Speech that he puts into the mouth of 
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Anton 
dure ier example, shows that he h 
"ee ad ie on the subject. Such books 
aa implicit ake apia those princi that have hith 
aal standpoi hey have not b tten from an elu 
is account for p^ Some writers have been chiefly conce 
elow their the fact that people in crowds frequentl fall 
duct. G normally accepted standards of ye 
ustave Le Bon studies the crowd becaus 
has become pI6 


that « 
the voice of the masses 
Herd in Peace an 
Group Mind 


of thei 
of Meir conclusions ar 
Solu pol life, and that t 
ma ud many educa i oblems. 
logical ve ery collection of people tute ag 
out by ETE essential character © w 
he followi : 
McDougall 3 a nd. 
qui i 
nor is a dense gathering of several hundr i 
Fors ion House crossing 4 are 
of them is bent upon 


Pipe little or no regar to 
ne come galloping through the throng of tr: 
ive, and jnstantly the conco’ assum 
of psychological crow! All eyes 
h; the att tion of all is 


M 

pe b coach arrive, 
a e degree the character 
urned upon the fire-cngint or coach ; 
j 1l experi 


di 

i aun to the same object; ê 

e emotion, te of mind of € 
of all those abo 


de and the 5t? 
gree affected by tal process 
life is that the 


T the men 
E fundamental condition of collecti enta 
mbers of the group shoul! ct, feel, an 
nth thinking» 
om the norm: 


moe thing is certain 7 
fe DM as a whole are different 
feeling, and acting of the in jviduals who compose it- 
it would be a profound mistake tO suppose that the former are 
the sum or average the latter Collective modes ©. 

1 McDougall, Group Mind, pP: ?^ 
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feeling, and thought are frequently on a much lower level a 
individual modes: they may also be on a higher lene : 103 
crowd individuality is damped down: it is difficult i wd, 
dividuals to realize themselves as members of a mere enable 
although doubtless the higher forms of social group © gon 
them to do so. Certainly the collective modes of peng j 
scious must proceed in some mysterious way from the ltant 
vidual modes, but they are in the nature more of a resu 
than a sum or average of these modes. t 
The fact is that “where two or three are gathered toge ed 
new forces are at work, welding the individuals into E 
organism. Such forces, no doubt, reside in individual m aes 
but they need the presence of others to bring them into ibat 
and are meaningless apart from their social reference. 
are these forces? s feren 
Certain of the instincts themselves have a social npe s the 
Clearly the gregarious impulse is the first force that — o 
social group into being. Then the instincts of self-ass en. 
and self-abasement have no meaning apart from uu two 
Given the gregarious instinct to begin with, it is eui o 
powerful adjuncts to it which bring about the x aee take 
the social group. Just as the different cells in the; bo Yguals 
on specialized functions, so, when a collection of op aoe 
becomes a social organism, different people, under the rôles 
of the instincts of assertion and submission, assume the 
of leader and led. þe 
The principal factor in producing the crowd effect masted 
comprehensively termed ‘mimesis,’ to use the word ey rms 
by Sir T. Percy Nunn. Under mimesis we include all tor" 
of imitation—of fecling, of thought, and of acHon tions 
pathy, suggestion, and imitation, indeed, are manifesta dd 
of the gregarious instinct in feeling, thought, and ae o! 
spectively, and in them we have the inevitable triang'e 
collective consciousness, Let us examine them separately- or 
Sympathy is, literally, feeling with others. When ne 
more people are together an emotion experienced by for 
tends to be transferred to the others. In order to coor 
this phenomenon some postulate a hypothesis of telepat?* 


her” 


ce. 
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luce in another states 
With regard to such à 
there 15 considerable 


hyp 
Othesis j 
hesis judgment must 

relati lepathy b i 

ives pathy et c friends and 

Possessed Lg scanty evidence that the power is bus 

the Emotion n order to in the sympathe ic induction a 

nsed to ha s in the members of a group» wever, there js no 
ve recourse to t€ McDougall's principle 

Sten fo be s y i . Our instincts 
organized on the afferent side ch a way that 

e perception of instincti ehaviour 
f fear beco. i 


OLOGY OF TH 


THE PSYCH 
n directly induc 


tinct O 


Cei 
Sus ko outward si 
-— iy I too experience the . 
his ud his distress js soon shared by hi 1 
the feeli itive passive sympa unwitting; that is to S4Y> 
ng is induced without the 

collective i 

ce read! 


individual ri 
is of outstanding 


1s 2 
haar In 
a ae mene While it takes pla 
wd it is cumulative Í ct, espe lly 
nounce' tional state am 
i mob anger. 


Star sis 
nee individual is ina 
sit. Then we hav real mob P 
the feelings of others 15 a 
:ndividua s into 2 social grouP: 
er-estimated. 


gee power to share 
and 3 or welding a number indi 
Thi its importance in chool life cannot be 
e person from whom «ft of SYMP’ ds wi eld shoul 
th, t become a teacher: Not only will he be jncapable of seeing 
ur point of view of his pupils; ut he will pe unable to assum 
s proper position in social groUP: 
Just as we can share the feelings of our fellows» so we can 
share their thoughts ere WE ust recog™ e a cleat dis- 
e witting accepta” ideas, as in COP- 
t; and that unwitting process 
gestion 2 


a between t 
iously following 4° argumen? 
i McDougall de ; 
ing in the acceptance wi 
qhe absence of 


whi 
which we call suggestion 
c a process of communi ation resulting 1P. 
onviction of the com: nicated P. position in 
ounds for jts ac eptance:” 1 The process 

Socii psycholog» p.97 


logically adequate 8" 
1 An Introd 
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ideas, 
- the ide 
is unwitting on the part of the person Visi F 
although it may be quite deliberate on the part o: 


e 
that they are his own, never dreaming that they com 
2n outside source, ical € 
tive aspect of the gregarious instinct. The — akespeare. 
of the power of Suggestion is to be found in Sh P 
Othello, whe: in the min 
deliberately Suggesting evil thoughts of her ne rnation 9 
Othello. The Witches in Macbeth, too, are an inca 


s from 
. i ine! 
the power of Suggestion. But it must not be imag ]though 


is a force as Powerful for weal as for woe. «s wait the 
Although Shakespeare knew all about this ie psycho” 
uman mind, it js only comparatively recently t use an 10” 
logists have given it their attention—perhaps ps. 
tellectualistic Psychology could give no satisfactory the 
it. It was studied first in connexion with nid cara 
Ypnotic trance the subject very readily accepts idea 


ne 
such 
quite ignorant of the source of such has 


; nae ich in his W 

1m that he can easily do certain things which in abject no 
e ks he is powerless to effect. The su his O 

Suspecting that Such ideas have not originated in 


en more 
mind, is al] the readier to act upon them. An aon A 
remarkable Phenomenon is post-hypnotic sugges am 


t 
i 3 : a cer 
uring a hypnotic trance, a person is told that xa such 2? 
time in his aking state he will perform such one trivial 
Ties it out at the exact time, inventing “E. 


ature and powers of mind. n study 
y Means of simple, experiments the student ca eople 
Suggestion, and estimate the Suggestibility of various P 
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llowing. The ex- 


qualitati 
a 
SEER x least. One su 
which s asks " 
Which dio be a er. to hold in his hand a coil of wi: 
cies subject eio E switching on an electric eee He : 
T e is testing th itivi Due * 
hee Pac ERE g the sensitivity of his kin 
sels the wi in temperature. and asks him m 
stude e wire getti i ane wee 
nfs hi ng warmer. It is found, € i 
curre 3 at many re i eee ad 
n n port a change in t ture 
Young chi ot actually switched on ee 
oun Ai meee , ars to be so. 
ex; i 
of the E eD of suggestion can we 0: 
who is unwittingly ? i eas from another 


the 
S ener: . 
ud e the process come 
one person adopts 2n attitu! 
cept his beliefs, opinions, an 
whether in hypnosis 


anoth 
er he will readily ac 
f all suggestion, 
all prone to accept 


attit 

u 

des—and this is true > 
g state. e are 


or i 
n 
isis gs ima WAS 
n 2 H 
rom persons 1n authority, from perso 
he printed page is explains W 
learned to think for th 


admi 
drei ne from tl 
Sic ju y people who have never 
Now ane 
Position e teacher, being older, more € T nd ina 
his pu T authority, ^! er to make sugg 
take ik s. What use is > We shall 
or granted that the teacher jsa ma i 
incapable 9 deliberately suggesting 
i at suggestion is a process so 
i ich the teacher 


T 
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ch is the fo 


m 
or character, an! 
subtle that observe in passing 
at any attempt t° suggest deme in 
;« pound in the long run to fall 
Joit his power to 
i js the 


do 
es : 
not sincerely believe I5 [ 
ught DO o 
iti eed, since 
ect r party: 


fees that the teacher o 

st his own religious © olitical CT 
e, not of a pat cular sec. 

in this directio”. have 

i ether. 


Se 

S of society as 2 W27 
EE E the teacher’s P We 
Buth that he should eschew tHe use of sugg 
Pn Society Plac 

his ere he js bound, wittingly or u sttingly> t° n were to 
M Jt is quite certain» moreover i 
icate in this matte" he uld merely P^ 

her, and possibly Jess desirable $ 


their minds for ot 
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x itled 
In the opinion of Sir T. Percy Nunn,! the teacher is enti 
to put 


"E mon 
his superior knowledge and experience of life into the sity any 
stock from which the growing minds of his little commu: 
draw each what it needs; 


- th- 

further, that heought deliberately to suggest the Mirko t 
seeking habit,” and the “ideals sanctioned by the best anc pee 
experience of mankind.” With this wise view the e d 
teacher ought to be satisfied and the severest critic — is 

Imitation proper, the ‘doing’ aspect of ay: Sape act 
the process in virtue of which all the members of a gro eile, 
together. It too can take place with no more than two p der to 
but its effects are clearest in a crowd where there is a ds 
imitate. Although imitation seems to be a tendency already 
to us all, it cannot be called an instinct in the sense " forth, 
defined, for there is no specific stimulus which calls i veally 
nor any specific response in which it issues. What 
happens when one person imitates another? s find 

In unwitting imitation —the purest form—we alway: rious 
another instinct at work. To begin with, the EE to 
instinct is active, impelling the individual to join hims in 
Others. Then, when he sees those others acting an An ive 
stinctive fashion, he, by the principle of pre ut 
sympathy, not only ex eriences the appropriate emotion, 
himself performs the ied M Thus, if McD puo 
is correct in maintaining that one key to an instinct n ni 
perception of similar instinctive action in others, wesen doris 
there is no need to postulate a special instinct of imita d by 
In unwitting imitation an instinctive action is performe in 
the imitator, the stimulus being a similar instinctive action E. 
the person imitated; but the mediation between the two 
indirect rather than direct, be 

Imitation of an action that is not instinctive cannot à 
entirely unwitting: it must involve some thought and aenga 
tion. In witting or deliberate imitation 4, having percei 
something in B’s behaviour that he conceives to be desirable, 


* Education : its Data and First Principles, p. 149. 
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elf a copy of B's action. In this 
instinctive basis. 


sets ab 
Case ben. producing in hims 
s not the action ready-made onan 
of B’s action; which he analyses 
by à process of trial and 
ar 


simil 


a ible after perseverance. 
strous arus, V a tempted: with dis- 
to his — to imitate the «ht of birds by fastening wings 
tempted apos with wax. an has at- 
o fly, but, not being endowe! with wings, he has 

d by direct imitation. Being possessed, 

i onderful pair of hands, 


not 
Due able to succee 
he has s: of a marvellous brain an 
urned these to good account, d has at last imitated 
his own innate powers 
rimitive educa- 
e child 


su 
What of by virtue of 
tion see place has imitation in education n 
1e odit s to have consisted almost $0 ely in leading th 
educati te the useful arts of the tribe. ut a conceP 
elders B as mere imitation of the ar and learning of the 
been ould lead to stagnation © rt and science This has 
Ms em gee so clearly th2 some educa" ndemne 
This hk n altogether, oP the grounds that it cramps ri y 
find th owever, need not be 50- «The most 0 nal me 
emselves only in playin the sedulous ape to others who 
T he same pa of self-asser on. 
ers of OP a h 
. and an 


ha: 
ve gone before them along t 
f the mast 
usic-dram? > 
on pefore he 


of m 


Wa ae 
FE imitated the forms o 
Ems his own original form ür fa Ne 
um e o 
ust first imitate E e Pd be afraid to allow our 
a goo of any 
successful 


ca 

EA bd upon it. So 
art; des imitate à good style of prose ci 
imita ut we must prevent from t ig g ai 
the ae is the highest € d to be att? i er" 
need eans to origina! § jfexpression” we ee 

cir „not start abso: utely fro the beg!” iv pit 
‘cuits in a helpful way c f raci 
discussed 

4s Data and First principle p.i 


th 
at we have already 
1 Nunn, Education : * 
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Sympathy, suggestion, and imitation—the three mL 
tions of mimesis—are the chief factors operative in pro voli ng 
the crowd effect. To these Le Bon would add a sense or fee 
of power. He says: 


x m 
The individual, forming part of a crowd, acquires, soles 
numerical considerations, a sentiment of invincible power Y od 
allows him to yield to instincts which, had he been alone, he Ww! 
perforce have kept under restraint, 1 


M o 
Feelings and actions normally inhibited are inhibited 1 
longer; the individual feels that he can do as he p rentl¥ 
and loses all sense of responsibility. Public bodies eka in- 
come to stupid decisions which are beneath the leve: umes 
telligence of any one member, simply because no one HE. due 
responsibility and leadership. Such stupid decisions E 
to what has been called the law of fusion and arrest. ism i$ 
out of a number of individuals a new group orta rer. 
formed and is not yet organized, it is only the mental char: E 
istics that are common to all which fuse, while those tha tells 
peculiar to individuals arrest one another. When Le Bon 
us that by an 

the decisions affecting matters of general interest come to is of 

assembly of men of distinction, but specialists in different ue ted 
life, are not sensibly superior to the decisions that would be adoP 

by a gathering of imbeciles,? th. 
his palpable exaggeration brings home this important pi 
“The heterogeneous is swamped by the homogencous, in 
it is only the highest common factor that counts. F Do 
any gathering of human beings whatsoever there is P 
a common measure of homogeneity—namely, the inst own 
They will always tend to fuse, giving us the well-kn nly 
phenomenon of mob-behaviour. Without leadership it is © e- 
the lowest interests that are held in common, and DT ng 
inforce one another from individual to individual accord! a 
to the law of mimesis. To take a further example, whem 
gathering of men has no common intellectual, eee: y 
athletic interest the conversation tends to sink to a deplora 
low level, 


* The Croud, p. 33. 2 Ob. cit.. p, 22. 
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desirable oue we have been looking for reasons for the less 
the variou spects of collective behaviour. A consideration of 
Dehado types of social group will convince us that collective 
More ra not always sink below individual behaviour. 
that of Dr one classification js available, but for our purpose 
crowd + ever 1 seems most helpful. i all, we have the 
ype—a psychological group together 
Its collective modes 0! 


tem : 
orar: H 
porarily, only to dissolve soon. 
re transient; it has only a 


thinki E 
es. fecling, and acting à 
pd w consciousness, and it has no memori 

group. It may i 


mo 
S eiue Secondly, 
the ca group that is typifie 
tem; rowd inasmuch as it is he 
hn. orary excitation of an instincts u 
to > common interest, sentiment, ideal powerful 
d eld its members into 2 collective organ! m. Co 
d s crowd, it is a relatively P ent entity. 
ave the communit pe group W hich » 
irse: bya osse C e and which has 
ontinuity i ose mus 
and permanence he purP. bes 
im complex; and inclusive able individuals to 
of lieve complete self-realizatioD. aking Pn 
it as their own in jvidua ms 10 life. ^  giffers fi 
ought : The community differs from 
to be, such à community: e: jt E not merely 
i "is purpose 
h of its P re but gathers together 2? 


ae in the wi t 
REET interests and sentim Es 
es the whole life of i $ re our 
cholo 8 ate 10 ny sense 
des 


With this classification a 
minds, we may cons! er whether itis legitimna he 
action, fel group ion qe zh oup are different 
action, feeling, 2? thought of à socia go p e oe wt 
ees india : ra EE behaviour an 
then, to assume n entity e nd col ee k e 2 
controlling it~@ ollectivé ata f 
d 
2 Introduction to the jog) of. 5 
I 
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tion 

; The ques 

individua] mind behind individual behaviour? 

is difficult, if 

what an indiv 
^. Ql, 

We define a 


> 

H rTCCS s 
as “an organized system of mental or d ratatvely permanent 
following Drever,? as “an organized and M Dri itself i 
System of psychical forces and factors, man nts" we it 
Such Phenomena as memories, ideas, n ioie crowes 
€ question to some extent with regar 
d the community, 


Sense. The c] 
it has certain 


e. In thv 
Sginnings of a mind in the e arpi 
community we have a highly organized syste jes and sent 
forces; we have not merely common Tim irum community 
ments, but common aims and ideals. The tru d itself an 

Self- consciousness ; it has — To-day, 
as a community, is aiming s the sport 
advanced nations are tired of ME to carve 
coming more and more rap rna of a 
estiny. Thus we can talk of t i Whether 
y other Self-conscious s is, we 
n ego in the case of the nation as hich we 
ase of the individual, is à kage agement 

metaphysics. In any case, er al minds; 
is not the Sum-total or the average of the individu 


re 

ing-schools a1 

» Spirit, or ethos of a school. Boarding. odi: in 

d to have a 8reat advantage over aay: the close 
i ong community spirit; ies and 

of the former absorbs most of the energ; 

1 Psychology, P- 229. 

2 


to the Psychology of Education, P. 214. 
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their best are 


intere: 

sts o 

f the members, while the latter at 

to be no more than examples 


bound 
of the ent their very nature, 
ype of social group. Certain conditions for the 
d have been laid down,” and we 
ur schoo! 


form. . 

a of the group-min 
into oe to heed them in o 
ie: on al communities. 

existence all, there must be “ 
Obtain add the group." is, as we have seen, 
material o nae mere crowd. The continuity may b! 
r formal; that is to say; either the same individuals 
other, OF 


ation with one ant 
d positions mus 
ent i dividuals. 


ur efforts to make 0! 


Syst 
althou, of generall 
In s occupied 
contin ools and college 
tember: the former 
the relati actually continue together 
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z s, and 
similar groups animated by different ideals and re inter- 
swayed by different traditions and customs. sciousness 
action fosters the development of the group ME the form 
Which we have just been discussing, and it may n is a truism 
of co-operation, competition, or even conflict. uch as an 
to state that nothing binds a nation together So E n nation 
outbreak of war. We saw this very clearly in our i leaders 
in 1914, and there can be no doubt that the mcer 
committed a profound psychological error if — ae 
that the questions of Ireland and Women's Suffi I» con 
render this country an ineffective opponent. Now his inter- 
ditions of school life lend themselves very readily to a whole 
action. Group feeling runs high when the school a! llege the 
competes in any way with another school. In eo a ‘year’ 
‘ragging’ of one ‘year’ by another seems to "pan defence 
spirit which lasts for a lifetime; indeed, the abe ucha 
of organized 'ragging' is just that it does pramo go toô 
spirit. While rivalry and conflict can undoubte nid narrow 
far and engender a group spirit that is undesirab Y ivalries 
and exclusive, there can be no doubt that friendly p en- 
between schools, forms, houses, and ‘years’ should 
couraged, ms 

F bulo there must exist “a body of traditions and we 
and habits in the minds of the members of the group as à 
mining their relations to one another and to the group oup 
whole.” That is to say, there must be Sree Eam 

d §roup-memory. Tradition, no doubt, may hee it 
become tyrannical and check desirable developments, the 
up-mind as memory is for en’ 
hed foundations have a trem 
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å . nd yet the 
skill in games, or even ingenuity in vocem e: e matter. 
discovery of the real leaders is not always d leader—a 
It happens not infrequently that the App ike puppet © 
cheery, boisterous, muscular fellow—is on. Y itho caring 
a quiet person who likes to wield power so. We may 
whether or not he has the appearance of ed s among eut 
readily enough find instances of such partnership i 

upils. " oup as 
: Now we have seen that the purpose of a — nee 
whole tends to assimilate itself to the purpose of i s a difficulty 
leaders, This fact, however, frequently oee a ich must be 
in school, for there the dominant purpose p^ a acredite 
followed out is that of the teacher, who is SG aibiedly the 
representative of the wider society. Yet ud r their oW? 
Class and the School work and play best un : fe purpose 
leaders. There may thus be a clash of the eae hope to solve 
With that of the group leaders. Can the teacher al leader © 
the difficulty by himself assuming the role of e nly because 
the school Sroup? As a rule this is difficult, i dia. Some 
of the di » Experience, and positi 


iden: 
Year the gap between him and his Pupils is bound to master 
and the method become more and more difficult, The i 

is seld 
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S 
Westminster College they have all been swept away: pe “ 
one at least might have been preserved. One still hears O te 
wonderful Bible lessons which were given in sucha due mnn 
to half the school at a time, by Mr Samuel Brook, headma: 
of the college practising-school. he art 
Dr Hayward now tells us that these older masters of th hers 
of teaching were perfectly right in using their large e 
to inspire enthusiasm and exalt feeling. The apprecia she 
lesson in literature, music, or art is most successful when Es 
tcacher—a born leader—successfully infuses his own n 
thusiasm into the collective mind of a large class. gei 
Opportunity comes in the morning assembly of the Ww. jd 
School, when the headmaster's main aim ought to we 
stimulate his Pupils to high endeavour throughout the E E 
One cannot over-emphasize the value of those tie 
school when collective feeling runs high. Pop à 
Founders’ Days, elections of prefects, sports meetings, an for 
sorts of celebrations should be regarded as opportunam i 
stimulating and strengthening the corporate life of the sc - 
and should be deliberately planned with this object in vie a 
Educational theory has always oscillated between is 
individual and a social aim, and its perennial problem 
to achieve a nice balance between the rival claims of t is 
individual and the society to which he belongs. Now it 
certainly true to Say that the psychology of to-day is finding 
its Proper line of advance in the exact study of individus. 
differences, and that, in consequence, it is leading educato 
more than ever before to concentrate on the individual puP a 
Nor can it be doubted that it is only by helping each one unde 
our charge to realize his highest possibilities that we can er 
to improve Society as a whole, But it is equally important 
remember that there is a large common measure of human 
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o dividual in Fe speaking, We ought to move toward the 
o r most lernen intellectual, while in the moral sphere 
nly by maki organon is the collective life of our schools. 
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ny? is the innate 
is the felt drive to do something, whereas a ‘propensity 15 the ected 
basis of that drive. Thus a tendency is “an active re d constitu" 
towards a goal," and a propensity is “any part of the in occasion ® 
tion whose nature and function it is to generate upon is a fact of 
active tendency." According to this usage, a les pcs dett deter- 
experience, while a propensity is the fact of mental n an! 
mining that experience: a tendency is a propensity i rved and the 
Propensity is a latent tendency. The tendency is obse 
existence of the corresponding propensity is inferred. that he must 
We are, then, to believe that man is constituted so at o which 
actively pursue certain natural goals! the attainme tivity lies in 
satisfies his needs; and that the motive force of such a lizations o! 
the innate propensities, which we might describe as spect 
differentiations of horme. aching thes? 
Now, both animals and men are given the means of re bc ivide' 
goals: they are endowed with various abilities which may things 
into two main classes—(a) abilities to perceive certain actions, 
perceptual abilities, and (b) abilities to perform ceria he prope 
motor abilities. The abilities are there in the service o' f behavi ur 
sities, and it is fundamental to realize that the motives © imals each 
are the latter, not the former. In the case of the lower ant i speci’, 
propensity is closely and exclusively linked with or geare o 
perceptual and motor abilities, resulting in a stercotype 
behaviour under certain environmental conditions: suc man 
is by common consent spoken of as ‘instinctive.’ But fto find anY 
is little trace of any such special relations; it is difficult ropcnsi y. 
train of activity that is the peculiar expression of one P' the s 
Man is free to utilize any or all of his abilities in atiaining c. natur 
of his propensities, which are recognizable only through 
of these goals. n natural 
If by instinctive behaviour we mean the pursuit of certain Pain cti 
goals, then man's behaviour may be described in terms of i certain 
if, on the other hand, by instinctive behaviour we mean ay nO 
stereotyped, predetermined activities, then man’s behaviour wath 
beso described. Since the words ‘instinct’ and ‘instinctive suld do 
have the latter meaning so firmly attached to them, we sbensities 
well to avoid their use and state the doctrine in terms of proper ins 
tendencies, and abilities. The present writer, however, Ey uma? 
his unshakable conviction that it is of the very essence ie 1 


H t H i o 
nature to strive towards certain goals in common with 1 
members of the human species. 


1 These natural goals are indicated at pp. 59-62 of the present work. 
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